I^iTRODUCTION. 


“ And let us to our fresh tenployments ri«e 
Among the grdves, the fountains, and the flowers, 

Tliat open now iheir cUoic est bosomed smells, 
keserved from night and kept for thee in store.” 

• Milton. 


HE shrubbei 7 is a 5(tyle of’ pleasure-garden 

wliich seems to owe /;t,s creation to the idea 

• 

that our sublime poet formed of Eden. It 
originatctl in Englantl-. and is as peculiar to 
the British nation ds landscape-planting. 
Whilst other arts havd been derived from 
ancient or borrqwed from modern inventions, 
ibis has indisputably sprung from tl\e genius 
of our soil, and is perhaps one of* the most de- 
• lightful, as w,^ll as most beneficial, of all that 
claim the name of elegant. » 

• Ornamental plantations are now so univer¬ 
sally spread over the face of this’country, 
that our island may be compared Ji,o a vase 
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eniCT,ging f’Oia the* ocean, into whicli the 
S;^vans of every region have set their fa¬ 
vourite plants, and the Flora of every climate 
poured her choicest gifts, for the embellish- 
'ment of the spot round which Neptune 
throws his' fostering arms. Our ambition 
leads us to ’hope that we may add pleasure 
to' the pleasure-ground, by pointing out the 
beauties of the shrubbery, which must render 
vegetation an object of admiration and 'Vene¬ 
ration to all classes. We wish to attract atten¬ 
tion to the peculiar pleasing properties of each 
plant by the remarks of the ingenious, the 
anecdotes of the ancients, the harmony of the 
poets, the observations of the physicians, 
and the reflections ol the moralists of all 
ages. Morality, however, of a gloomy cast 
will be avoided; for our wish is to give the 
work, like the subject, a smiling aspect. 

Though flowering shrubs seem to contri- 
bute nothing to pottage, and but little to 
med icine i n its present refined state, yet 
they add greatly to c^ur pleasure, and con¬ 
siderably to our hhaltli. They win us to 
good humour by their fragrance and cheerful 
appearance, and produce a serenity of mind 
by the calm reflections they present to it; 
thus assisting to relieve the maladies of the 
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soul, as drugs mhigate the grosser aM jnpre 

perceptible sufferings of the body. 

• 

“ Th^ spleen is seldom felt where Flo'ra reigns, 

*rhe lo\»’/ing e^e, the petulance, the frown, 

And sullen sadifess, that o’ershade, distort. 

And mar the face of beauty, when no cause 

For .such immeasurable tvoe appears 

These Flora banishgs, and gives the.fitir 

Sweets smiles and bloom less transient than her own.” 

* COWPEK. 

W^. shall notite the allegorical allusions 
which the eastern nations are accustomed to 
make by means of flowers, ^and the fables of 
the ancient poets and mythologists respecting 
plants. Thus, pleasing ideas may be con¬ 
nected with pleasing i^bjects, and agreeable 
images convey lively but moral sentiments to 
the mind, adding to theVharms of the countty 
without recourse to romance and useless fic¬ 
tion. These accusto'm the mind to such 
violent sensations, that .at* last it is obliged 
to resort to an excess of feeling, cither of 
mirth or griet^ ‘to prevent that dreaded 
fashionable lethargy of spirit— \,imm. ,‘*Such 
,a habit in the end injures health *.and con¬ 
sequently shortens life, a*s much as a calm 
but cheerful state of mind assists in the pro¬ 
longation and enjoyment of both : — 

“ Come, then, ye blissful scenes, ye soft retreats. 

Where life flows pure, the heart more dimly beats.” 

Delille. ' 
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It bWOuW^sffem, tiiat the 'more terrible a 
si^l, and the more violent an impression, 
tlie mo^'e agreeable to the greatei* jjortion ol 
mankred, who run with avidity ah6r objects 
of liorror, whilst they ])ass unnoticed those 
which produce gentle‘and agreeable sensa- 
tions\ and Avould to all appearance rather 
tremble at -the awful l*Iiunderbolt of ,Tuj)iter, 
than calmly admire the bounteous horn ol 
plenty. It has been observed, that the 
volcano near Najtles attracts more travellers 
to tlie city than ihe delicious gardens which 
adorn the shores of that region. The ])lains 
of Greece, overspread with ruins, would enfice 
many to undertake a' voyage to a dislant 
('oumry, who woulil fetl but little inclined to 
travel over their native soil to view ils 


richly cultivated lawns; and (here is no 
doubt, but that f)rmerly, where one person 
went to Egypt to be a witness of Nature’s 
bounty to that nation, five hundred became 
travellej::s.t(ibehold the l^yramids. A temple 
after it’s fafl excites more eager curiosity than 
it did during its construction ; and manv who 
will not cross tlreir thresholds to look at a 


beautiful calm in Nature, will rush to get a 
sight of a storm and shipwreck in a play¬ 
house. This love of the terrific is not, as has 
i.feeen asserted by foreigners, peculiar to th(' 
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English nation :«it is prevalent (>v^ty where. 
TJje author observed an instance of.it \^hbn 
in Paris, in-the'summer of 1822. Wishing tb 
\ ish, tlie*i:elel 2 rated garden of M. Bourseau, 
which is .unequallc’d for the beauty of it’s 
})lants ,by any city-gaiyJfn in‘Europe, be re¬ 
ceived in anwer tcvall enquiries for dirsifction 
to-tlu' s‘[)ot, the usual i<-areless bujt short atid 
decisive, Je nc'lc connois pas, Monsieur ; but 
on asking the 'v.iy to ha Mart, every tui’n and 
alley were readily ])ointed out with all the 
bustle and ofUciousness of Erench politeness. 

In this history of flowering trees and 
shrub^ there is nothing terrible to present to 
tlie reader ; but eve’y endeavour has been 
used to 

“ Slicw Nature’s fonn in smiling beauty drest, 

And eali mankind to view Iter and be blest.” 

. • Dei.ici.e. 

It seems hardly possible for any mind to 
1 so debased as to bo insensible to the 
effects of Nature, whose vegetable charms 
Ix'^ome more endeare|l to us as our age 
'and reheclioji increase.' A more •delightful 
cabinet of natui'al histoiy. can scarcely be 
Ibrrned,' that! the shrubbery affords, even 
when nnadoriied by exotic beauties. It ot- 
1‘ers matter for contemplation of,the most 
agreeable kind, which vj^ries still as seasons 

B 3 
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re’Pplve; and ■hs every tree and shrub has it’s 
p&dliar-inhabitants, we have at the same time 
tl coilection of animal and vegetable wonders, 
that a. e sufficient to occupy all tlie leisure 
which our economical duties allow us. As 
years increase, a tast& for most pleasures in 
geneial dimii>ishes. Those of the court be¬ 
come fatiguing; the ^charms of tlie table 
appear to lessen; and as passion subsides 
and love languishes, the gay ball and splen¬ 
did opera lose their delights; but the fond¬ 
ness for a garden increases, and is almost the 
only pleasure that does increase. J^t us not, 
then, neglect to cultivate a taste for what will 
form the delight and amusement of the latter 
period of life. Every "ree we plant adds to 
the entertainment we prepare for future 
years, for ourselves, our friends, and suc¬ 
cessors. 

Should particular times and circumstances 
require a retrenchment to be made in domes¬ 
tic expenses, it should not begin with the 
garden. This once neglected or laid aside, 
cannot soon or ^yfth small cost be re-es¬ 
tablished. There are' other more expensive 
and less profitable indulgences, which may be 
lessened'without injury ; nay, perhaps, with 
benefit to an establishment. By giving one 
entertainment less each season in London, 
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more mi^ht b4 ^savM’than •bjr krtiinpg a 
wJ^oJe pleasure-ground, — the only mesfhif of 
subsistence to*a few poor labourers, ’v^oSe 
cortsequeut discharge exposes them t» want, 
and all the evils^that accompany it. 

The introduction of 5 useful or'ornanaental 
plant into our island is justly, considqifed as 
one of‘the most important services that a 
person can render his country; for it is im¬ 
possible to calculate on the benefits that may 
be derived through his means, when the 
qualities of the vegetable are ascertained and 
it’s virtues known. Even what is introduced 
and planted merely from curiosity or orna¬ 
ment seems to unite Us to the nations from 

whence it comes. It bestows on us a share 

• 

of the blessings of other climates, and 
affords us a portion 9 f the smiles of a more 
genial sun. When, therefore, we dwell on 
the beauty of exotic frees and shrubs, we 
wish to be understood as expressing our 
gratitude to those who have enriched ouj latid 
with additional charm,s, and more fully dis- 
’ played Natiu’e to our e^qs, and neft as disre¬ 
garding the plants that are indigenous to our 
.foil. We are aware that many an Englishman 
has sighed under the shade of the banana, for 
a sight of his native banks, where j-he prim¬ 
rose sparkles through the ha?:el-})edge, and 

B 4 
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the^vialei |)tfeps so modestly." The plants of 
mfr Country recall the idea of it in the mgst 
forcible manner, wherever we meet them. 
They a : e often the first objects that attract the 
attention of those who have been long absent 
from /heir native fields, and who on their re¬ 
turn ^our oiit the genuine effusions of joy 
on' beholding the village-elm, the well-known 
oak, or the unchanged yew, whose antiquity 
is equal to that of the church it shades. We 
are told of a yoong Indian, (Pontaveri from 
Otaheite,) who, in the midst of the splendor 
of Paris, regretting the simple beauty of his 
native island, sprang forward at the unex¬ 
pected sight of a banana tree in the .Tardin 
des Plantes, embraced it, while his eyes were 
bathed in tears, and exclaiming wnth a voice 
of joy, “ Ah ! tree of niy country !” seemed, 
by a delightful illusion of sensibility, to 
imagine himself for a moment transported to 
the land which gave him birth. 

•Wq^ s{,^em^ as it were for an instant to go 
back to the delights of.infancy, when, on each 
succeeding spring, .t^e visit the meadows co¬ 
vered with cowslips, which afforded us so many 
happy hours in childhood, as we formed balls 
of their blossoms. Then the playful girl, be¬ 
decked with wreaths and necklaces of daisies, 

. led her little swain iu chains forihed of the 
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milky flower-stalks of‘£he dancleli*i\;'but wKo 
at,the sight of a butterfly burst the bfiiCle 
bonds and scampered away, to return, perKaps, 
a f(?w years affer, sighing and entangled in 
fetters not so visible*, but more binding. 

There is no part of 'Nature’s works jnore 
interesting than flowers. They sdem in^hded 
Ibi* the ‘embellishment«of our fair,,and for the 
ornament of tlie spot vdierc they tread. Their 
sweet perfumes have such influence over all 
our sensations, tliat in tlie midst of flowering 
shrubs the most acute grief generally gives 
way to the sweetest melancholy. When our 
home ;rul domestic companions are encom¬ 
passed by' the shrubbery', our situation then 
approaches nearest to,a terrestrial paradise. 
Is it not, then, 

“ ytruiifie, there should, be found, 

Who, self-iniprisoiietl Hi tlieir proud saloons, 
lleiiouiice tlie odours ot the open field, 

I 'or the unsceiUcd fietioiis of the loom ; 

Wlio, satisfied \\,ith only pencilled scenes. 

Prefer, to the-performance of a God, , 

Th’ inferior woiulers of an aitist’s h^jnd ? 

Lovely, indeed, the mimit^i^’orks of art,* 

But NatinVs works far lovelier. ” 

COWPEE. 

The shrubbery is to a rational mind a source 
of inexhausi ible delight and instruction, where 
each season brings new joy, and e\ery morn¬ 
ing a fresli liarvcst of daligbtful sweets. Sub-, 
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je^ for Inpwtkoughts and contemplations pt i*- 
sdk^hemselves to our view, and even thettipst 
drci jmonths supply causes of admiration, 

*nd dscover a world full of wondess; for * 

“ E’en Wiriter oft lias seen it gay, 
o With fretted frost-work spangled o’er, 

While })eiulants drooped from every spray, 

And crimson l)udlets told, once more, 

Tliat Sl{3ring would all its charms restore. ” 

It is not to old age alone, that the garden 
offers its plac'd delights. Every stage of life, 
from the cradle to the grave, is attracted by 
it’s charms. The infanl, is ready to spring 
from it’s nurse’s arms, allured by the gay 
colours which flowers exhibit. They form 
the most innocent tcy of childhood, and 
the cultivation of them is generally it’s first 
labour, whilst their presentation often ex¬ 
plains the passion of youth. The happy belle 
loves to entwine them in her locks, and 
the fond parents delight to see their child 
mimic their beauties with the pencil; 

“ Tlie flowers which grape their native beds. 

Awhile put forth their blmdiing heads; 

But, e’er the close of inirting day, 

They wither, shrink, .nid die away; 

But these, which mimic skill hath made. 

Nor scorched by suns, nor hilled by shade. 

Shall blush with less inconstant hue, 

WhiA art at pleasure can renew’.” 


Lioyd, 
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The representation of flowers iiT^he proper 
st^a of drawing for {he softer sex.. Im^is 
attempt they will succeed, and. by this*st«dy 
will afford us, a delight which they cannot 
do, when, “ o’erstepping the njodesty of na¬ 
ture,” and the limits qf'their'proper employ¬ 
ments, they present us with .specimQiis of 
their proficiency in the science ^f anatomy. 
A pursuit like t*tus is often too bold, and the 
subjects sometimes too masculine, to suit the 
feelings of those who can never be admired for 
acting and feeling like men* But flowers are 
the peculiar province of the fair, and the 
nearer their imitation approaches to nature, 
the more it delight us; which paintings of mur¬ 
ders, massacres, deaths^, and agony, certainly 
cannot. The beauty and grace that may be dis¬ 
played in grouping flowers, united with the 
gaiety' of their colours and the harmony ol 
their tints, are objects ^V^ell worthy the 'atten¬ 
tion of those who were born to render life 
delightful. The neatness, nicety, and. patience 
required in finishing ,flower-pie«es, seem to 
demand the delicate hand of a fem^e artist. 

“ Oiii, beaux arts, oui, la femrae, eniployant vos secrets, 
Meme saiih etre vue, ajoute :i vos attraits. 

Des fleurs par Valayer sur la toile-jetees. 

On est pret a cueillir Ics tiges imitees.” 


OEGoevr. 
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We hay# seen many deKghtful pieces of 
frlkifand flower sketches by ladies, but do ijot 
recollect instances where they have completely 
succeeied in the delineation of the human 
figure; and have knov n many become disgusted 
by ayain attempt, when they might have fully 
succeeded, and been well, amused, had they 
commenced^ that branch of the graphic art 
which so peculiarly suits them. We are aware 
that our opinion may be objected to by the 
ffeneralitv of drawing masters ; but we write 
as a parent for parents, and can feel for those 
whose time has been vainly wasted in endea¬ 
vouring to follow, with niu'qual ste])s, some 
of the boldest designs of man. 

liut softer tasks tli\ ; Je l''l()rella’s hours ; 

I'o watch the buds just opening on the day; 

With welcome .shade to screen llie l.-mguid Hower^ 

That sicken in the I'^umini -’s ])arching ray. 

Oft will she sto]) .mndst her evening walk, 

With tender hand cad biiiised plant to rear, 

I'o bind thedroo])ing niy’s broken stalk, 

And nurse the bl()ss{>!us of the inliiiit yetir.” 

_ Barbaulo. 

The* descji’ij)tion, by Moses, of the garden 
of Eden, the first abode of first created man, 

i ' 

formed the outlines which Milton hits so 
splendidly enriched with all the imagery of 
poetry. -From this have been co])ied the 
plantation, the park, and shrubbery, so justly 
.the pride of the iiiition, and so pioperly the 
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abode of it’s bffeuty. * The Gce^s ♦devoted 
thgiit terrestrial groves, as well as celestial •gar¬ 
dens, to the gods ; but the MahometahS re^-' 
scr^e thoir flowery lawns and umbrageous 
bowers f<)r scenes of future bli^ss to mortal 
Ijelievers. We, however,’more‘prudent, should 
wish to collect all siich blessings, which J)oun- 
teous Nature has scattered over thg globe, aftd 
in this present* life l()rm a modern garden, 
worthy of the 1 ii'sperides, and deserving of, 
though not recjuiring, a dragon to guard it. 

• “-- Much I love 

'I'o see the tail' one hind the stra<(glinir [liuk, 

('lied' tile swi-rt rose, llie lupin, aiul the stock, 

Au ' lend a stall’lo tlie st^II gaddinj; pea. 

\ V, fair, it well hecoiiics you. Better thus 
tdieat time awa, than at thecrouded rout, 

ILiistliiia ill silk, ill a small room close jient, 

And healed e’en to liision : made to breathe 
A r.ink, contagions air,,1111(1 ticl at whist, 

Or sit aside to sneer andVhisper scani’al. ” 

J'lllugc Vifraie. 

Some of the pleasure gardens of antitpiity 
were created for, and devoted to, the pleasure 
of'tlie softer sex. Salomon has celebrated 
' those of Jerusalem in song, and tlie extraor¬ 
dinary gardens of Btibyloij appear to have 
been 'formed by Nebuchadnezzar for his 
Median queen, wlio, we are .told, could not 
become reconciled to the flat and^naked ap¬ 
pearance 'o^ the provinpe of Batjylon ^ but_ 
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fr^Ujentlj Vegrelted each rjslng hill, and scai- 
forest which she had formerly delighted 
fti, \ Ith all the charms they had presented to 
her ^ 3uthtul imagination. The king, to gra¬ 
tify his consort, within the precincts of the 
city mised terraces and planted woods, in imi¬ 
tation, of those that diversified the face of 
hi^ queen’s, native country. Thus originated 
those gardens, which, for their singularity 
and comparative extent, were considered one 
of the wonders of the world. Their base 
covered four acrew of land, and-the height of 
them was so considerable, that they resembled 
a pyramidical mountain covered by a forest. 
The upper area, which was about thirty feet 
square, was about three hundred feet distant 
from the river Euphrates, that v^ashed the 
base of the stupendous superstructure. 

This towering pleasure-ground overlooked 
the whole city and surrounding country, as 
far as the eye could ’’each. Each terrace was 
coveted with earth and planted with trees, so 
as to form a series of ascending groves ; and 
every platform supported rural seats, foun¬ 
tains, and sumptuous banquetting rooms, on 
which all the splendor and luxury of eastern 
magnificence were lavislied. 

This edifice was constructed by immense 
stone beams laid on pillars of stone, the first 
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flat bein^ a squjre ol about tour feet 

eacl\ way; these flats* or stories less.enii»g*in 
surface' as the^ increased in. height. * ‘The 
stones were first covered with reeds cemented 
together by bitumeh. On this, covering was 
laid a double row of b.ritks uflited* by cejnent, 
which were then povered also, by sh^ts of 
lead, in* order to prevent the moisture from 
penetrating dcAvnwaivls; and these sheets 
lastly sustained a depth of earth sufficient for 
the plantation of trees and shrubs. We are 
told that this,elevated shrubbery was watered 
by fountains, the water of which we pre¬ 
sume <0 have been conveyed into it by manual 
laboui, as skill in hydraulics appears to be an 
acquirement of later fimes ; and perhaps the 
ancient Egyptians, from their peculiar situa¬ 
tion anrl circumstances, were the only people 
who attended at that pbriod'to the science. 

We have noticed thes*e gardens of Babylon, 
to show that pleasure-grounds have existed 
from the earliest ‘ages in civilized countries. 
Ah*thc arts have fiouri4ied or been neglected, 
•so have gardens flourished or decayed. 

The Romans would naturally attach to their 
villas hi this country a similar style of garden 
to that which they had been accustomed to in 
Italy. But this would be lost in^ baronial 
times, when nothing was secure outside the 
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castl^ vfa,lJk *■ However, gardens of\ consi- 
dfir^le .ext^t were joined to the conyents 
iind’inonasteries of England; and we find that 
the ci.itivation of flowers and shri^bs was at¬ 
tended to by .most nf the religious recluses of 
those estaWishments,’ ajS well as that of fruits, 
pot-hprbs, and medicinal plants. 

‘The citizens of London had gaidens to 
their villas as early as the time of Henry IL, 
which Fitz-Stephen tells us were large, 
beautiful, and planted with trees. ” In 
Cerceau’s Architecture, which appeared in the 
reign of Henry III., every ground-plot was 
laid out with plans of labyrintlis and par¬ 
terres. 

. The royal gardens .of Nonsuch in Surrey, 
were formed in the time of Henry VIII. 
The privy gardeiis of tliat palace were 
planted with flowering shrubs and fruit- 
trees, and ornamented with basins of marble, 
fountains, and pyramids. The gardens of 
Hanipton-Court were also planted about the 
same period, by Cardinal Wolsey; and fVom 
that time'to the present, the tafite tor orna¬ 
mental trees and shrubs lias continued to 
increase. 

Charles II. returned from the Continent 
with a taste completely French ; and Evelyn 
also, fi(om his travels through France and 
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Italy, during tHe^ Common 
singjilnr ideas. Thus our plantations, at thSt 
time consisted entirely of long, dull avenues; 
and'our pleasure-gardens of clipped hedges, 
walks laid out upon geometrical principles, 
and ever-green trees shw^rn into fanciful.and 
ridiculous figures. • Le Notre, .who plqpned 
the. celebrated gardens* of Versailles, canfe 
over at this tirfve to England, by desire of 
Charles, to plant the parks of Greenwich 
and St. James’s. 

Early in the eighteenth century, the formal 
and heavy style of gardening which had lor 
some t’me prevailed, was changed by the 
united efforts of the* English poets and 
])ainters of the day. By their pure taste and 
united efforts, they gave birth to that classical 
style of planting which has since been so 
much admired and imitated'throughout the 
most refined parts of Europe. 

Whilst Addison was forming a rural garden 
at his retirement .at* Bilton near Rugby, Pope 
was .employed in laying out a picturesque 
plantation at .Twickenhain. At tfie same 
time, with their p^ns they eijgaged in open 
war against the right angles and disfiguring 
shears of the gardeners of their day, against 
whom they levelled some of die Jceenest 

VOL. I. c 
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sla«ytt| oi tHteir ridicule. Th^e geniuses were 
s&cfhded by Kent, who, as a painter, and 
archit ect, was admirably adapted to embody 
their imaginations. In his capacity of land¬ 
scape planter, he laid out the grounds of 
Claremont * and' Esher, about the year 1780 ; 
and he painted the halbat Stowe, it is pro¬ 
bable that ,he assisted- Lord Cobham in the 
grouping of his plantations also, which had 
been commenced on the modern plan about 
the time that Pope was occupied in forming 
his gardens at Twickenham, Kent was fol¬ 
lowed in succession by Wright, Brown, Hol¬ 
land, and Repton, who brings us down to the 
present day. 

As this work will ‘include the history oi' 
the trees that grace the park, as well as the 
shrubs that ornament the lawn, we shall pro¬ 
ceed to make some brief remarks as to the 
antiquity of these enclosures. The Persians 
of old had parks, called by the Greeks para- 
deisoL which contained animals lor the chase; 
and the Romans had similar enclosures.j/io- 
hitatxoneh fcrarum, or habitations lor beasts 
of the chase. It is generally supposed, that 
the park of Blenheim is the site of grounds 
^that were once used by the Romans for 
hhnting. It is also conjectured to be the 
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same spot which*forrrie’d the pafk 

wljOr we are told by*H. Huntingdon, a 

park at' Woodstock. * 

The word “impark” is originally Celtic, and 
like the French word pare, signifies an en¬ 
closed spot for the cQufinement of animals. 
“ No man can now?” says Wood, “ e^ct a 
park, 'without a licence under, the broM 
seal; for thd common law does not en- 
“ courage matters of pleasure, which bring 
no profit to the Commonwealth. But there 
“ may be a park in reputation, erected with- 
« out lawful warrant; and the owner of such 
“ park may bring his action against persons 
“ killing his deer.” It is considered in law 

to be no longer a park when all the deer are 

* • 

destroyed, for a park must consist of vert, 
venison, and enclosure; and to pull down 
park-walls or pales, subjects tlie offender to 
the same punishment as* killing deer. 

It will be necessary now to make some ob¬ 
servations on the’lbi-matioii and planting of 

Chaucei', the latlier of ISnglish poets, thus notices a 
park in the time of Edward HI.: — 

“ I found a little'weie 
Toward a parke, enclosed with a wall,. 

In conipace ronnde : and by a gate small, 

Who so that would he f^’<jlie mighten g(jn« 

Into this parke, ywalled with grene stone.” 

C 2 * 
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shi^hbenes^ though under feach article we 
sKiflr state what trees assimilate best in 
ileigVbourhood’. The style of this kind of 
garden must depend so much ^on fhe extent, 
situation, and.character of the ground, that it 
woukl be absurd to bffer more than general 
remarks. 

‘The plantation should be carefully made 
to suit the building it is to sui'round. As the 
villa and ornamented cottage form the largest 
portion at present of edifices that claim a 
pleasure-garden, wo shall confine our observ¬ 
ations to the grounds attached to these 
dwellings. As such houses are generally 
built on situations too flat to admit of much 
natural variety, the first study should be to 
find where and how we can break the level 
by throwing up elevations, so as to answer 
the double purpose'of obscuring private 
walks, and screening other parts from the 
wind. But it requires considerable ingenuity 
to hinder these elevations from having the ap~ 
pearai'ice of artificial ones, which would m-ake 
them as ridiculous as a circular lake on a 
lawn. As the removal of'earth is attended 
by the expense of labour only, this is-one of 
the most advantageous manners of laying out 
money ip the formation of a shrubbery, since 
'tive feet lowered in one part and raised above 
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will ffive a sloptf or ‘bank about Rouble that 
^ ^ .*1 *1 • • 
height. A considerable effect will, thus •be 

obtained; ibr ib a flat country a small 'ele*' 

vation giyes a great command of prospect, 

and adds itself** coiftiderablj to .the beauty of 

a landscape, es’peciall}" wlieti planted^^vith 

lofty growing trees^ as iarclies apd pines, An 

undulating appearance .may be given to le\*el 

ground, by judiciously planting the trees and 

slirubs. 

The too general error of planting close to 
the dwelling-house should,be avoided; for 
although such a plantation may have a pretty 
appearance in the infant state, a few years’ 
growtii will cause it to*, cast a gloom over the 
apartments, and keejf off a free circulation 
of air. Besides, as plants give out noxious 
air in tlie evening, it should be more par¬ 
ticularly guarded against in this moist atmo¬ 
sphere. 

The training of trees to the walls of houses 
is also objectionable, as they cause damps, 
harbour insects, and cojlect leaves and*other 
substances that become offensive byiheir pu¬ 
trefaction, whilst the view of the plants them¬ 
selves cannot be enjoyed from* the windows. 
However, ail offices, out-hbuses, and un- 
sightly buildings, may be covered with vines 
and ornaineiital climbers. • * 
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HoweV^A small the planttotion be, those 
alfMfpt terminations which mark t^e limits 
must' not be. permitted. The shrubbery 
shouki harmonize with the surrounding 
scenery, and.appe;r to blend with it into 
one-t. 

Thp plants .wliich stand, nearest the dwell¬ 
ing must be of’ the dwarf kind, and of the 
most beautifid sorts. The trees, also, should 
be selected so as to correspond with the style 
of building. The villa shows best when sur¬ 
rounded by light ornamental trees, such as 
the birch, the acacia, the sumach, the labur¬ 
num, and cypress; and a clump of poplars 
may sometimes be introduced, so as to break 
the line with gO( d effect. The cottage may 
have more rustic trees; while to the castle 
belong the oak, the ash, and the pine. The 
mansion admits of all at their proper distance, 
and in suitable situations. 

One of the most important things in plant¬ 
ing is to attend particularly to the shades of 
greeny especially wheje the view from ,.the 
house or* lawn catches the trees. Flowers, 
which Pliny calls the joys*of the trees, con¬ 
tinue but fora short-period, in comparison to 
the duration of foliage ; therefore, the picture 
should be formed by judiciously contrasting 
the greens. Even the effect of.perspective 
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may be considerably ihcre’ased.bythe propigi 
arrangement of hues. 'Trees whose leave»a«€ 
of a grey or blnish tint, when seen over oi 
between shrubs of a yellow or bright ^reer 
seem thrown mto the distance. Trees witl 

small and tremulous leases sliould. wave ovei 

^ • 

or before those of broad or fixed foliage. Tin 
light and elegant acacig, has a more beautifii 
effect when it’s* branches float over the firn 
and dark liolly dr ba;^-trea In some situa 
tions the bare trunk of trees may be shown 
in some, it should be concealed by ever 
greens and creepers. Vines, also, may bi 
suffered to embrace it, and form natura 
festoons where the extent of ground wil 
allow of wilderness scenery. In all situations 
nature may be assisted!, but should neve: 
be deformed by clipping ; for ingenuity ought 
to be employed to disguise art, not to ex¬ 
pose it. 

The beauty of plants cannot be displayed 
when they are too* much crowded, as they are 
thep drawn up into unnatural shapes. THere- 
.fore, the oftener open spaces can be Emitted, 
the more will the. shrubs 'exhibit themselves 
to advantage, and the more’ cheerful will be 
the walk; i()r it becomes insipid and, gloomy 
when confined for any distance. The winds 
also claim pur attention. Care be taken 

c 4 
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So to aaraft^ge. the position (if* the trees, that’' 
those gales which are most congenial to 
•Jih&growth of particular plants should be al¬ 
lowed access to them. 

Idle undulating appearance of a plantation 
will be considerably assisted by a gradual pro¬ 
gression from the lowest shrub to the highest 
tree,” and again, from the highest to the 
lowest. But, as some shrubs, will not flourish 
under certain trees, their respective situations 
demand consideration. These shrubs may 
indeed exist under such unfavourable circum¬ 
stances, but their unhealthy^ ajipearance will 
never be pleasing. Where the shade of an>' 
tree is too powei-ful, for laurel or privet to 
thrive, ivy may be planted with advantage, 
if it be desirable to cover the ground with 
evergreen. 

, In proportion^ as the shrubbery or planta¬ 
tion recedes from jthe dwelling, it should 
become more rural in it’s character, more 
especially if the house be in the cottage 
style., Here climbers, and such plants as 
require l;he support of others, are to be in¬ 
troduced. The nlost delightful groups in a 
pleasure-ground' are generally those. whe.re 
nature, .freeing herself from the shackles of 
art, depends only on her own assistance for 
support. Pier beauty is chiefly,to be seen 
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there where neif varimis *creatjoi|(i oombiae 
spontaneously, and* wifeiiout restraint. 

The means by which thes§, plants ♦raise,’ 
theijiselves up, so as to offer their flowers to 
the sun, are as’warioiis as they are curious, 
and they seldoinr blossotn whilst {railing on 
the ground. The ivy* and bignonia ascend 
by the help of little fibres, which fix flienv 
selves to the baijc of trees or crevices in walls 
so tightly, as to render their disengagement 
a difficult thing to be accomplished without 
injury to the trunk or building they are 
attached to. The honey-suckle, like the hop, 
twines itself spirally around the trunk or 
branches of trees, and ‘often clasps them so 
closely, as to make an impression on the 
hardest timber. Othefs, as the vine and 
passion-flower, rear themselves by means of 
corkscrew tendrils, which hold so fast, that 
the strongest winds seldoiji (fisunitc tiieniTrorp, 
their support. Some plants climb by means 
of a hook in their leaf-stalk, or have a kind of 
vegetable hand given them, by which they 
gre assisted in mounting, as the ,pea and 
several others. 

.To .return from this, digression. — The 
sombre, gloomy walk of yew, cypress, or holly, 
should lead to the spot from which there is 
the most beautiful prospect, or tC»*the gay 
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■Jjaiterre ^^ere Flora has diflused her flowery 
l»£!auties ; as the contrast,’particularly if sud- 
,d^,*adds greatly to the cheerfulness of the 
teriiiii ating view. 

Bad taste is scldon more tonspicuous than 
when we .see •trees*' or plants marshalled in 
regular order and at egiial distances, like 
beailx and belles standing up for a-quadrille 
or country dance. Where the situation will 
permit, tour or six lilacs should be grouped 
in one place, and as many laburnums in 
another, so as tp give effect in various parts 
by a mass of colour. 

The guelder rose should appear as if escap¬ 
ing from the dark bdsom of evergreens, and 
not a plant should be t-ief in the ground with- 
but adding to the harmony of the whole. 
A shrubbery should be planted, as a court or 
stage dress is ornamented, for general effect, 
and 'not for particular and partial inspection. 
Boldness of design, which seems to be more 
the offspring of nature and chance than of 
art* and study, shoqld be attempted;, but 
though boldness is what the planter should 
aspire to, all harshness, or too great abrupt¬ 
ness, must be avoided, by a judicious mixture 
of planets whose colours will blend easily 
iojk) one another. 

''••^The ihbst beautiful shrubs should occupy 
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the most iconspicfious- ind prominent •places. 
For instance, a projectftig part of the plan^^ 
tion should be teserved for tte purple Tho- 
dodendron, the flaming azalea, and other, bog 
plants. Here, Jt must be observed, that 
unless proper soil be ^irovided .for these 
American plants, the cost of the shrubs will 
be lost, ‘as they will spon decay when not 
placed in earth* congenial to their nature. 
With these shrubs may be planted the hardy 
kinds of heath, as the same soil suits both 
species. With respect ’to evergreens,, con¬ 
siderable judgment is required, in order to 
relieve their uniform appearance during 
winter. This may b^ done, by skilfully 
arranging different kinds, and those with 
variegated leaves, or such as retain theif 
brilliant berries during the cold months. 

However, a well planted shrubbery depends 
not so much for its beauty on the expense or 
rarity of the plants it contains, as on the se¬ 
lection of trees and shrubs which succeed 
eaclj other in blossoming throughout thqyear, 
or whose various-coloured fruits gr^e them 
for the longest duration of time. We shall, 
therefore, not dwell upon those plants alone 
that are the ornaments of the summer, season; 
but also point out some that will contribute to 
the gaiety gf the morning and eveifing of the 
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^ear; so daatn the gloom mfty be bahiBlied at 
«ll» times much as possible from the grove, 
and' nature’s rej)ose shorteiJed between the 
plaigt. v^e good-night ol‘ autumn, and the 
cheenul good-morn w of spring. 

The hazel and filbert are amongst the num¬ 
ber of those trees tliat Wossom the first; and 
althouffh their crimson female flowefl’s, which 
appear about the middle of January, make but 
little show, yet they i^hould have a place in 
the shrubber}' to display their catkins, that 
hang, with such pwoliar grace from the 
branches, at a season when scarcely any other 
plant or shrub oilers a flower, excepting the 
rosemary. ; 

“ Sweet-sccntf flower * who ;iit wont to l)Iooin 
On January’s lio.st severe; 

And o’er the wintry desert drear 
I'a wait tliy waste pei t’uine !” 

The furze bush, also, is one of the greatest 
enliveners of the shrubbery at this season, 
particularly when allowed to exhibit it’s 
golden blossoms at the foot of some dark- 
foliaged'evergreen. Among the trees of the 
back-ground, the’wych e]m, the alder, the 
willow, and the osier, flower in Mardi. 
the same period, the leafless branches of the 
almotid are covered with blushing petals; 
whilst tiie sloe and plum are most con- 
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spicuonsly beautiful with sno\«.y blossoms, 
whi^h^are enhanced by contrast, if made<p, 
rise from' the midst of dwarf evergreens,'and 
shaded by. others of taller growth, a 
later season, the'fruft is no less^ acceptable, 
and scarcely less drnameiflal, when it 

“ Hangs purpling, of displays an amber hue.” 

In the early months, also, the mezereon, 
the dwarf alrnomT and the pyrus japonica, 
give life to the fore-ground, when planted 
in little groups of three of four of^ach 
together. 

At this season of the year, too, much of the 
beauty of the slirubberytdepends on covering 
the banks, and feet of ti’ees and shrubs, with 
considerable patches of‘ 'tlie earliest flowers.' 
In February,— 

I'lie snovvdroj), winter’s Vnnid.child, 

Awakes to life, bedew’d will) tears, 

And flings aronnd its fi agrance mild; 

And where no riv^d llow’reL.s bloom 
Amidat the baiv ami ehilling gloom, 

A beauteous g(>m aj)[)<^ars.” 

• 

This beautiful flower lurs for its contem¬ 
porary xhe crocus, which is ‘also very orna¬ 
mental, when planted in such quantity as to 
cover a large space. When scattered singly, 
or arranged in formal bodies, its* bffect is 
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entirely Idst^ and, like a single candle in a 
<jathedral, it seems but to cast an additional 
r gloom over the scene. The banks should, 
the^eibre, be made to glow with the flaming 
petals of the yel’ow crocUs, whilst other 
spots should shine with the silvery tints of the 
purple variety. Clumps of the winter helle¬ 
bore, or aconite, should also be formed on a 
large scale, as their yellow cups, set, as it 
were, in green saucers, have a fine effect in 
February. The anemone hepatica is also as 
beautiful as hardy; and as there are varieties 
with red, blue, and white flowers, it is a plant 
that should be cultivated to a greater extent 
than is usual, as an embellishment to this 
season. The v ild wood anemone, whose 
white and yellow flowers so enliven the earth 
at the same time, may be planted under the 
trees; and the primrose, that so sweetly 
pbeps beneath the thorn,” when sprinkled 
abundantly between the shrubs and trees, 
gives an additional pleasure to the eye. The 
story of Proserpine may be recalled to our 
minds, by the view of gay plantations of early 
daffodils, that shake their golden heads to the 
winds of February.. 

' Whilst occupied in this gay assortment, let 
us not forget that ■— 
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A 0 

Thera is a*flower,%i little flower, _ 

With silver erest ^nd golden eye, 

That welcomes every changing hour, • 

Antf weathers every sky; 

’Tis Flora’s page: in every place, 

In every Season, fresh and fair. 

It opens with perennial grace,* 

. And blossoms every where. 

“ On waste and»woodIand, rock«nd plain, . 

•It’s humble buds unheeded rise; 

The rosejhas but a summer reign. 

The never dies.” 

Montgomery, 

Large patches of the common field daisy 
are very ornamental, when planted amongst 
shrubs ; and the double crimson, white, and 
variegated kinds, deserve a conspicuous situa¬ 
tion for their beauty, as, well as lor their early 
fiowering. 

As the lawn forms a principal feature in 
every pleasure-ground,* this sliould also have 
an undulating surface, whed e tlie e.Ktent of 
ground will admit of it; and it must be a 
small space indeed that will not allow of a 
bank being thrown up. The form of this 
part should neither be too regufar, nor of 
a studied irregularity. It’should appear in 
(liferent places to retire into the plantation, 
so as to give the idea of greater extent, espe¬ 
cially when viewed from the windows of the 
villa. 
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Where ithc coach-foad i# carried through 
the lawn, (which, howfever, if possible, s.h^uld 
rbe'rfvoided,). it should be ‘bccasionally ob¬ 
scured by irregular clumps of shrubs, such 
as roses mixt with dw^f evergreens. The 
priyate walks‘must always be of breadth 
sufficient to admit three persons abreast, 
however small the grounds may be; for plants 
are sure to be injured where the walks are 
narrow. In extensive shrubberies, each walk 
should lead to some particular object; to the 
orchard, kitchep-garden, bbtanical borders, 
green-house, dairy, ice-house, mushroom-hut, 
aviary, poultry-vard, or stables. The inten¬ 
tion of the plantation should seem to be, to 
conduct the walher in the most agreeable 
manner to each outlet and building of utility 
or pleasure. 

Where a lawn is o/-sufficient extent for de¬ 
tached trees, the apple may be admitted with 
great effect, the blossom being amongst the 
rpost beautiful that open in spring. Such as 
produce a red fruit in autumn are piore 
ornamental than most other trees. 

To those who are so devoted to fashion, as 
not to venture to “ treat their lungs with air” 
unmixed with smoke, till the crowds that 
swarmed at court have fixed their departure 
For rural scenes ami a pure atmosphere, like 
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swallows and oth^r birds of passage to such, 
the jgaiety of the aututnnal shrubbery is*i)f 
most importance. It now remains to‘say, 
how the last expiring glow of beauty may be 
thrown over the pleasure-ground. 

In addition to fhe trees and -shrubs, whjch 
will be noticed in thjs work as flowering the 
latest, aid should be borrowed from such 
autumnal flowers as continue gay until the 
approach of winter The towering hollyhock, 
when half concealed and half seen through 
the shrubs and evergreens,^ is one of the 
boldest enliveners of the plantation at this 
season. This plant yields to none in beauty 
of form, majesty of carriage, or gaiety of 
colour; its hues proeeed through all the 
tints of crimson, from the palest rose to the' 
deepest purple; and from the purest white 
through all the shades of yellow, orange, and 
iron-brown. The tall sunflower should‘also 
figure in the back-ground; and the middle 
space may be allotted to the richly-varied 
dale^ of the western world. The fpreground 
is to be rendered splendid by Jarge.'plots of 
the asters of China, the general tints of 
which, inclining to blue or purple, contrast 
well with the more gaudy colours. of the 
African marigold, or the nasturtium of Peru, 
which latter, should be suffered to cflmb the 
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holly o^l^r trees,' exhibiting its tiaming 
peids to enliven the dlosmg year. 

, In yoimg plantations, whete the evergreens 
have spread sufficiently to cover th& sur¬ 
face, clumps of wall flowers' are exceedingly 
ornamental, and their green, which is of the 
most agreeable tint, last^ through the winter. 
They often flower bpth late in the autumn 
and early in summer. The periwinkle is 
also an excellent running plant to cover the 
slopes and banks of the shrubbery, as its blue 
flowers are to he seen amidst its evergreen 
leaves, from March to the middle of No¬ 
vember. 

It must not be forgotten that England 
possesses advantages over every other part of 
the globe for ornamental gardening; first, in 
the fineness and beauty of its turf, which re¬ 
tains its verdure throughout the year without 
much labour or expense; whilst, on the 
continent, this is obtained only by the 
assistance or partially-concealed means of 
irrigation.. The few, lawns that are kept in 
any tolerably decent order abroad, are ge¬ 
nerally under the care of* Scotch or English 
gardeners. The gr^ivel of this country is also 
so superior to that of any other part of 
Europe for the formation of walks, that the 
royal gardens of Naples have, their paths 
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covered with gravel,•brQ\;ight from tftedistaeoe 
of KensingtoOs ^PeAaps^ there is im one* 
spot wh^ the plants of the north end south 
thrive so well tpgether as in the Eb^lish 
shrubbery^ Added to these advantages^ the 
absence of ravenous beasts and venerndj^ 

reptiles, areblessingS that onght.to make * 09 . 

« 

“ Vow of Qur bAuteous isle, and justly vuih, 
tor freedom herr, and health, and plenty reign.? 

Tlie advantages to be derived from phurtii^ 
timber trees, will be noticed In their, pisoper 
place ur ler their respective head$*- Our 
observatiun? here will therefore b^i confined 
to the recommending ^ that great attention 
be paid to the nature p£ the soil befc^e the' 
plantation is formed j so that the young tifees, 
may have tne benefit of; a so.il congenial to, 
tlieir ftituve growth. As it is the skilful, 
distribution-of trees over the grounds, more 
than their peculiar charapter, which adds 
dignity to the landsicape, so it, forms qne'ftd* 
the ftiost important p»ta of the* pJmster's 
siudy, to discover where to place the rising 
grove in such a situation as to improve tlm 
view, fn a flat countrythe care should 
be to give an additional appearazM^. of height 
to spots already elevated, piantasg upon 

i> 2 • 
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them the talJest trees tha|; the soil will suit. 
Id* parks and paddocks, the bdit or Jong 
plantation, should generally be aii^ded, as 
welt ai that of the crescent: shaped because 
they prevent a free circulation of air, and 
ronder the enclosed atmosphere unwhplesome. 
Oblong, or -circular plantations, on the con¬ 
trary, alFord the trees an opportunity of be¬ 
nefiting by the airj admitting, at the same 
time, a view of the landscapes which they 
partially inte^rcept. 

“ The fountain’s fall, the river's flow. 

The woody vallies, warm and low; 

The windy summit, wild and high, 

Roughly rushingijon the sky! 

The pleasant seat, the ruin’d tower, 

The naked rock, the shady bower. 

The town and village, dome and farm; 

Each give to each a double charm. 

As pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm. — 

Dyek. 

The principal feature of the park should 
be grandeur, and the boldest points of the 
‘surrounding country should be made sub¬ 
servient fo the scenery by that arrangement 
of the plantation which will give such pros¬ 
pects the greatest advantage. Yet sliould 
the park exhibit some signs of refinement, 
by the softening down of particular parts 
by means of varying tints, so as to give 
greater contrast to the natural scenery. 
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“ Here groves arra|iged in'varidUs A'der rise,^ 
And bend their quiy’rin^ summits iu the ski^ ,• 
fThe regal oak, high o’^ the drcling shade, . 

the hoar^ honours of his head. 

Xhe ^reading ash a differing green displays, 
And the imooth^asp itt soothing whispers plays,* 
The fir that blooms in spring’s eternaj prime, 
The spiry poplar, and the s’utely Kme.”, 
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ACACIA. — ROBINIA* BSEtJDA-C ACIA. 

NcUural order, Papiliona^ere, or Leguminosat 
A genus of the Diadelphia Decandria class. 


“ Light-leaved acacias, and the shady plain, 

And spreading cedar, grace the woodhuid reign.” 

Barbauld. 


Although we are far* from being amongst 
the number, 

“ Whose proud disgust and scorn 
Detest those treasures s^ich at Jiomc arc born; 
Who feel no joy, though spreisding to the air 
His pompous trees their vdrdant branches rear, 
Unless from Afric’s soil their rise they boast, 

From India’s deserts, or Columbia’s coast. 

« » . # „ # 

^ut if some foreign tree, Uf noble size, • 

With boughs majestic should adorn the ^ies, 

Our forest natives^with attention meet. 

And hospitable care the stranger greet; 

Pleas’d ’mongat theinselves’his future dwelling make. 
Not for his scarceness, but his beauty’s sake: 

4f hhply profit too should join with grace. 

To civic honours they admit his race.”, 

Delillc. 

n 4 
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Of all thcccxotic trees with which we have 


^dprhed our native grdves,'this North An^ri- 
can? stands first. We have no tree that dis¬ 
plays more elegantfoliage than is formed by it’s 
pinnated leaves, which appear so judiciously 

scattered pver the* branches that not one 

♦ 

obscures it’s fellow, and .their feathery light¬ 
ness' is only surpassed, by the pleasing emerald 


tints with which they are coloured; nor are 
it’s bunches of pendant papilionaceous blos¬ 
soms less acceptable tor succeeding the more 
gaudy Jaburnuni, and thus lengthening the 
charms of spring. The sweet perfume with 
which they scent the surrounding air only 
miJtes us regret their sliort duration ; but to 
tJiete succeed pods of s© rich an umber brown, 
t'kat autumn seems to peep through the veil of 
spring, and repay us for the loss of it’s orange- 
ftower odour; v/hilst the nightingale loves 
to -confide her nest to this new inhabitant of 
our climate, whose long and strong thorns 
Seem to insure her family a protection, and 
shfi'd^cends to the lower branches to ravish 
our ears with her sweet melody. 


“ Nor rural sights alone, blit rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirits, and restore 
The tone of languid nature.” Cowper. 

[We cannot with indifference behold this*tree 
ich the hncivilized natives of’ America have 
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consecrated to the genius of chaste love. 
Th^e^proud children of the desert are nof 1^^ 
susceptible of the pangs which Cupid ooca- 
sions, than^the more polished inhabitants of 
Europe; nor are'they less delicate in expres¬ 
sing their sentimehts, which, instead of flatter¬ 
ing words, are told, by’a branch of acacia in 
blossom. • It is natural, to suppose that this 
seducing language is as well understood by 
the young savage of 'the forest as by the 
tutored coquette of the city. 

The introduction of American plants into 
Europe made a change in the system of bo¬ 
tany absolutely necessary ; for that which had 
been arranged by TourAefort'and others, was 
found impossible to be applied to the plants 
of the new world. Thfs tree, when first in¬ 
troduced, was supposed to be a species of 
the acacia known in the ancient world, be¬ 
cause its thorny branches and winged Ifeaves 
bore resemblance to the Egyptian thorn, oi 
binding bean-tree,* which the Greeks called 
AKxmcii of to sharpen, from .whenjce'the 
Latin acacia.^ But by the sy^stem.'of Lin- 
n®u8 we discovei* that it* cannot be ranged 
in thtf same class ot -order as the true 
acacia. 

Iff is therefore commonly called the false 
acacia, while, in America, it is named the 
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locttst-tree. We have ndw collected thh- 
different specie^ of this tree, of 
\vh<ch bear the generic namef of Robinia. 

E,Uit>pe owes this vegetable beauty to Mon¬ 
sieur Jean Robin, rurserj'man to the king of 
France, and author of a “ History of Hants,” 
who firk brought the fjeeds from Canada; 
anff, in gratitude for the gift, botanists have 
given it the name of Robinia. f Soon after 
it’s introduction into France, the English 
gardeners received seeds from Virginia, from 
which many trees were raised. Parkinson 
observes' in his Theatre of Plants, which was 
published in 1640, that “ it was grown of an 
exceeding height, by iMr. Tradescant; ” and 
Evelyn recomm( nds k to the nation in his 
l^ylva, which was presented to the Royal 
Society in 1662. In this work, he says, “ The 
acacia deserves "a place among our avenue 
trees; adorning our*walks with their exotic 
leaves and sweet flowers; very hardy against 
the pinching winter; but not so proof against 
it’s'blusterjng winds.’’ This great man,,who 
so eminently displayed his desire to embel- 

*' A nutie which most probably was given to it by some 
of the early missionaries, who would wish to cr^te a belief 
that it was the same tree the ifruit of which supported Il#t. 
John when ,»t\ the wilderness. 

Gerard received the rtasturtiutn seed froth fl. J. tlobin. 
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fish aiid enrich hiiS nativh cduntr^t, by plants* 
tion^ adds,'* I would encourage all im’iigin*ab|e, 
industry in such ‘as travel foreign countries, 
and especially gentlemen who have concerns 
in OUT American'^laatations, to promote the 
culture of such plants ajid trees, jefpecially 
timber, as may yet add td those we findalre^y 
agreeable.to our climate.” ' , 

These observations appear to have 
with little attention, as the tree seems to have 
been rare in 1720, when Bradley notices it as 
growing in the court before Russel House, 
Bloomsbury, and in the Old P^ace- 3 ^ard,West‘* 
minster. In both of these situations their roots 
have given place to flag-stones, brick and mor¬ 
tar ; their trunks to Jamp-posts, and their 
waving branches to cloftds of coal smoke. 
Mortimer says, “ a great number of them were 
formerly planted in St. •^[ames.’s Park, and that 
in consequence of some of their branches being 
broken by the wind, they were all cut down.” 

Tliis graceful tree * is to be found in every 
well-j)lanted shrubbery,, yet it meets the bye 
less frequently than could be wished by the 
admirers of beautiful ^enery, while in I’rance 
it not only ornaments the. gardens, and slmdes 
the public promenades, but it’s wingejd leaves 
shine through their woods and forests, so as 
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idpa of it’s being U native of the soilf 
it adds utility to hixury, and profit to 
beauty, for the turner finds the woo^ l)Oth 
hard and firm, while the joiner uses it for 
(durability, and the cabinet-maker for the 
beauty d:^ it’s a yellow and'brown veins j nor 
must wl forget a singular quality in this tree, 
ivhlch is, that it burns well even op the day 
that it is foiled; a property of, no small import¬ 
ance to a country wher:e wood continues to 
be the only fuel. This tree grows from fifty 
to seventy feet in height, and so rapidly when 
young, that it is not uncommon to see shoots 
of this tree six or eight feet long in one 
summer. In New England, we are told of a 
Robinia tree, of forty, yeaI's old, that was in 
1782 sixty feet high' and four feet ten inches 
in girth, at three feet from the ground. This 
timber has been employed with success in 
Virginia for ship-building, and found to be 
far superior to American oak, elm, or ash, for 
that purpose ; it is even'said to be as durable 
as Che best white oak,,and esteemed preferable 
for axletrees of carriages, trenails for ships, 
&c. Most of the houses which were built at 
Boston in New England, on the first settling 
of the English, were constructed of this tim¬ 
ber. The native Americans make their bows 
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of this wopd, an^ point their •arr^s with 
one*of it’s thorns. It’s*tap-root, when cieai;^ 
of the bark, has *an agreeable perfume* 

’We are ^old, in Martin’s edition of 
that Sir George’Savllle had, in 1807, plaiHed 
many thousands *of thesi' trees at ^ufFord; 
and we feel confident that they wjll‘Ultimately 
benefit his estate, notwithstanding the cha¬ 
racter given them by most English writers, 
that their branches are subject to be broken 
by the winds in summer. We have sren 
them so shattered in situations injudiciously 
chosen, while on the banks of the Thames, 
and in oilier sheltered spots,we have remarked 
them of more considerable age and magnitude 
than even in France. • 

The Acacia Bobinia seems particularly 
adapted to ornament the modern villa; it’s 
light and loose foliagel<that pleasingly adittits 
the light, seems to harmonize better widi the 
trellis work of the viranda than any other 
flowering tree, while the grace of it’s bend, and 
thew gaiety of it’s heatl, correspond with* tlie 
nicety and ^hperfulnessof this style of building, 
which has of late»years so greatly embellished 
our cduntry. Nothing, perhaps, displays more 
conspicuously than this the liberty otf the peo¬ 
ple, and the equity of the laws that protect the 
lone cottage, more securely than any ramparts 
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oti^atis cotiW have protected out forefathers, 
found no security but in their castles, or 
the walled to^ns, where their reliance was on 
theit^umbers: These towns werec*^ledTif7/(3?*, 
irtd from whence we have derived the name 
of'villa |bT detached country dwellings ; and 
as long as' our liberties aad laws remain un- 
im^ired, so long wiill the acacia Wave - it’s 
banners in security over our 'peaceable villas. 

In placing this tree in the shrubbery or 
plantation, a sheltered situation should be 
chosen. It is a .beautiful tree,- either to look 
through, or to look down upon, and it is equally 
ornamental when it feathers to the ground, or 
carries it’s plumage above evergreen shrubs, 
which it’s shade injures^ k ss than that of other 
trees, and it is certainly less hurtful by it’s 
drip than any tree we ^ know of. This may 
be accounted fof^froln a singularity in the 
nature of it’s pinnated leaves : they fold over 
and join their upper surfaces in bad weather, 
leaving the tree, as it were, .stripped of half 
it’s foliage,, while the'rain is conducted* by 


* The Latin word, Cmtas, properly, is referred to the 
"people and inhabitants who live under one, not only one 
law, but also under one and the selfsame magistrate and 
governnjent. Ui-hs, Villa, and Oppidum, signify the place 
wherein tlioiejcitizens live and assemble themselves. ■ Tate 
on the AntitpiiUis SfC. of ('ifies, Bnxm^ha. rind Tmma, 1598. 
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\he branches to t}fe trunlc, and frc^a the twmk 
conye^ed to the rodt ‘These wing^ leai^ei 
expand ^ themselves again in fine weather 
to exhale oxygen gas, but at the approfMjh of 
night they again close their leaves, as if to 
sleep, and are thought to give ouj; carbonic 
acid from their under’ surface, itu iidant, 
who had, observed this ^natural phenomenon 
from it’s nursery window, observed, ^‘it was not 
bedtime, for the S,cacia tree had . not begun 
its prayers j” • 

“ Thus every object of creafioB. i 
Can furnish hints to conteniplAdon; - 
Anil from the most minute and mean,, 

A virtuous mind can morals glean.” 

Gay. 

The Robinia or, falser acacia, is not deli¬ 
cate as to soil, for it will grow in earth of 
every kind, but prospers beet in such as is 
light and sandy. The finest trees are those 
raised from seed, which should be sown in 
light earth, about the end of March, and in 
aboi^t six weeks the young plants will appear; 
they may be transplanted the following year, 
for all trees that liave a tap-root it is advisa¬ 
ble to* tiAnsplant young, This tree is also 
propagated by suckers and cuttings; but these 
seldom prove so handsome as those raised 
from seed., 
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We )do not learn tfiat this tree^has in any 
llMipV added to the cSatalogue.of medjicwes. 
The dca^a of the shops waS formerly made 
of ,t|ie ui^ipe pods of the true acacia tree; 
but of later years, Jhe ^dbcia Germanica, 
wh^ is njade'from* unripe’sloes, is preferred 
aa an ^strin^ent medicine to the true acaeia. 


ROSE‘AckdA.~-ltOBINIA HISPID A. 


This beautiful fow^riiig shrub, which is 
deemed the emblem of elegance, did not 
cross the Atlantic until more than a century 
after J^n Robin had.tHransplanted its relative 
into ‘European s(^. . It is a native of Carolina, 
from whence it was bi'ought in 1743, to em¬ 
bellish our shrubberies that have now 

c 

t 

“ The worjd’s extremes withiii their branches join’d, 

To eithe^ hemisphere convey thy mind; • 

Each plant you see presents a country new, 

And every tliought aftbfds a voyage too; 

Through them, tliy thought, tliat wanders from its 
home. 

To distant climates shall in safety roam.” 


Deulle. 
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This offspring <f<‘ the World has been 
nairyed rose acacia, froth the colour, and mUm 
from the form of^ts flowers, whicli, like those 
of the common acacia, are formed likb .tiie 
blossoms o/ the pea.* These botjinists deno¬ 
minate papil'miacit from papilio, a.butter^y, 
whose shape they ar^ thought to resemble. 

In its native soil, the.rose acacia grows to* 
the height of tvwenty feet, but with uS it 
seldom exceetls from six to ten feet; and as 
its wood is exceedingly brittle, if it has. not 
some suppo’-t, the branches are often broken 
or slipped off by the wind ere it reaches that 
heigfi. 

• ^ 

“ t'ew self-supported flow’r'. endure the wind 
Uninjiir’d, but expect tR’ upholding aid 
Of the smooth sliaven prop, lind, neatly tied, 

Are wedded thus, like beauty to old'age. 

For ini’rest sake, the liiiincr to the dead.” 

• CowpEB. 

• 

Tilis ])lant should always be found in the 
fore ground of tlte shrubbery, where its 
brilliant foliage, siispeiuied ort branches thkt 
are clothed with hairs of a reddish ,brown, 
cannot, hiil to * excite our admiration ; and 
although it seldom, if ever, matures its seed 
in this country, it.is by no means shy'of 
flowering, which it does part of 

.lune; and often treats us with a se<?olid dis- 

VOI„ I, F, 
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plajr of its drooping blossoms in August and 
•S^bember, as if conscious that it had»not 
’ pelforr led its part to nature, which has or¬ 
dained, that plants should bring forth seed 
after their kind.” It is well known, that most 
plants wiH cohtinub to give out blossoms, if 
their flowa*s are cut off before seed is formed; 
Vhich seems like the instinct of fowls,, that 
continue to lay eggs in the nest that is 
plundered. 

The rose acacia is propagated by grafting 
it on the commpn acacia; therefore it thrives 
in any soil like the parent stock. Care should 
be taken to rub off all shoots that appear 
below the graft. 



a‘rBO‘R ViT^.— thuja. 


Natural order, Conifcrce. A genus of’the 
Moncecia i^onadelphia dlass. 


The generic name of this tree is a corrup¬ 
tion from 0ya of Theophrastus, or thya of 
Pliny, wliich were derived from the verb 
tliyi:, I perfume; as the thya of the ancients 
oave out an aromatic * smoke when it was 

o 

burnt. It is called nrflbr vitee, or tree of life, 
because it keeps in full leaf winter and 
summer; and not in allusion to the tree of 
life mentioned in the hdok qf (Jenesis. 

The royal garden ol Fontainbleau had the 
honour of giving nourishment to the first 
arbor vit;c that was planted in Europe, 
which was sent from Canada as a'present to 
Francis tlu^ First. It does not appear to 
have been cultivated in England during that 
monareVs contemporary,' as it is unnoticed 
by Turner, who dedicated his “ Hefbal” to 
Queen Elizabeth, in the firsi; ydar of Jiqr reign; 
but Gei' trd tells us, in ,his “ Ilistory of 
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Plants," jvhidh was piiblis^etl in 1^97, that it 
waft theji growing very plentifully in his gp.r'ien 
• at Holl orn, where it flowerecf about May, but 
it had nbt then ripened seed. 

“ The 'fhiya fronj China’s fruitful lands,” 

< 

. being of a brighter green and thicker of ver¬ 
dure, has nearly superseded the arber vitse of 
Canada in bur plantations. The seeds of the 
Chinese arbor vitae were first sent by some of 
the missionaries to Paris, where the quantities 
of these evergreens show how successfully 
thby have been cultivated ; but, we fear, these 
holy fathers have not been equally fortunate 
in propagating the seeds of Christianity in 
the land that gave them the tree of life. 

Millor cultivated this species of the arbor 
vitfe, at Chelsea, in 1752; and it has now, 
from the hardiness of its nature, and the ease 
of its cultivation, spread itself, like the roses 
of China, over every part of our island. 
Surely this should induce us to naturalize, 
or, at all events, to make the trial of culti¬ 
vating the tea-tree, which would, ere this, 
have covered our fields with its revivinir 
leaves, had we bestowed half the atterttion on 
it that'has been lavished on the asters and 
chrysanthemums of that country. 

The arbor vitse recommends itself to a place 
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in the shrubber^, not only by'its perpetual 
greenness, but by tin? singularity of its 
spreading branches, and the minuteness of. 
its leaves, that cover the young branches, like 
the scales of fistf. The flowers which appear 
in the spring, afe produced dfom the §ide 
of the'young branghe's, pretty^near to the^ 
foot^stalk; the male flowers grow oblong 
catkins; and between these, the female 
flowers are collected in the form of cones. 
When the male flowers have shed their 
farina, they soon drop off; but the female 
flowers are succeeded by a cone of a knotted 
or ' ornered ovate shape, of a beautiful grey 
colour, which encloses; seeds of an elliptic 
globular shape and of a pale hue. 

The arbor vita: is well adapted to screen 
private walks or low buildings, as it gives out 
branches near the grouiul; but has a som¬ 
bre appearance, unless associated with ifiore 
cheerful foliage, or ornamented by some gay 
climbing plant, as the everlasting pea or the 
flaming nasturtium ; but no flowei; contrasts 
so beautifully with this exotic evergl'een as 
our native bindweed, whose white convol¬ 
vuluses-ap]iear with peculiar grace when sus¬ 
pended from and enlivening the tree of life. 

^ “ JCach ^Ve to each a double chartu, 

\s pearls upon an j^ltliiop’s arm.” 

F. 3 
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There «re many other asjiiring plants that 
jn^llt be more safeJy permitted to 

f> * 

“ — —-datch the neighbouring shrub 

•With clasping tendrils, and invert his branch, 

Else unadom’d, M'ith many a gay festoon 
And fnjgrant chaplet, recompensing well 
The strength they borrow'with the grace they lend.” 

CowpEr. 

• 

Although the arbor vitas.will thrive in a 
shaded situation, it never produces seed but 
where it enjoys a free circulation of air. We 
have observed it on the elevated part of 
Pere-la-Chaise, the romantic burial-ground of 
Paris, accompanying almost every tomb, com¬ 
pletely covered with Us singularly shaped but 
beautiful coloured fruit. We could not learn, 
whether the French planted it as a substitute 
for the mournful cypress, or because they 
consider its wood imperishable; or whether 
the ‘name arbre de uie has been the induce¬ 
ment. In a few y?ars more, this burial- 
irround will become a mountain filled with 
dead, bodies, and a .forest composed of the 
trees of .life. 

The celebrated professor Kalm, in his 
travels into North, America, observes, that 
these trees were very plentiful in Canada; 
but not much farther south than 42° 10' 
north latitude. 
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Mr. Bartrara found*a single*tree411 Vii- 
giiya^ near the Fafts in the river James! 4^. 
Colden saw it in many places between iTew^ 
York and Albany, in about 41° 30' north 
latitude, tt grows •naturally alw> in Siberia 
and the northern*parts ol* China in nearly^the 
same latitude; which* is an additional in- 
stance to tliose we li^ve remarked in the- 
work on vegetaljles, that the natural fdants 
ol' Europe, or a’ species of them,, are ge¬ 
nerally to be found in the same ktitudes of 
the New World, although their uses are fre¬ 
quently reversed, for the same plant which 
the husbandman labours to root out of the* 
earth in one part of tha globe, is sought after 
with avidity by the • inhabitants of other 
countries. The nettle, ‘which our peasants 
<lrive from their felds with blows and male¬ 
dictions, is a crop whieh the T^gyptians put 
up frequent and fervent prayers to be blessed 
with. Its seed affords them an oil, while the 
stetn furnishes them with a thread, whicjh 
they^ weave into excellent cloth.. Thus, by 
investigation,^we shall find, that thdre is not 
a plant, 

“ From the proud woods, whose heads the sky assail, 
To the low violet that loves the dale,” 
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but what has* certain relations to the neces- 
^i^es of man, and which does not serve ,him 
soRiev'here for clothing, for shelter, for 
pleasure, for medicine, or at least for foel. 
The arbor vit£e, which we have borrowed from 
the extremity of the'east and of the west, as a 
mere ornament to our pleasure-grounds, 
forms an article of utility and proPt to the 
inhabitants of its native soil.. 

Kalm says, that it' is reckoned the most 
durable wood in Canada, where the French 
call it cedre blanc, and the English white 
cedar. All the })osts which are driven into 
the ground, and the palisades round the forts 
in Canada, are oi' tint; wood. The planks in 
the houses are m;.d(; of it; and the thin nar¬ 
row pieces of wood which form both the ribs 
and the bottom of the bark boats, commonly 
made use of there, are taken from (his wood, 
because it is pliant.enough for the purpose 
when fresh, and likewise, because it is very 
light. The Thuja wood is reckoned one of 
the best for the use of lime-kilns., Its 
branches are used all over Canada for 
besoms, which leave their peculiar scent in 
all the houses where they are used. 

Our plantations have not been more beau¬ 
tified by exotic shrubs, than our schools of 
medicine have been enri(^d by Indian 
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receipts. The p6or uncoUeged ciegro^ look¬ 
ing,to Nature for a salve for every, wo’uijd^ 
made many dfscovcries that woul^ liave 
escaped the.notice of the best lettered^and 
most laborious **son» of iEsculs^ius, whd'se 
humane profession has ‘taught him to be 
emulous in collectijig* foreign remedies to 
ease our, native maladies,—of the botanist 
who collects foiX'iiin trees to embellish our 
native groves. 

The arbor vitse affords the Indian a remedy 
for the congh and the intermitting fever, and 
a medicine l()r rheumatic pains, which the 
con niandaiit of Fort St. Frederic, M. de 
Fusignan, said he coyld never sufficiently 
praise, and which is sunply the fresh leaves 
])ounded in a mortar, and mixed with lard or 
other grease. This is l)oiled together till'it 
becomes a salve, which is s^irrcid on linen, 
and ajiplied to the part where the pain is, to 
which it is said to give certain relief in a short 
time. 

The oil is recorameivded again.st the.gdut, 
being rubbed on the part; for it acts.dike fire, 
by stimulating and opening. The leaves 
bruised with honey dissolve tumors.* 

'fhe balsam and oil of arbor vitae were 


* Roerh. Hist. Dale. 
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very imich iiped during the time of the plague 
iriJ3resd[en. 

* * . ’ ' ' 

In ^he culture of these trees, we observe 

the finest are always raised from, seed, which 
should be sown in pots -of Fght earth about 
the montli of .Marcli, and placed in a sunny 
situation, with a sonth-e^st aspect. The pots 
should be covered with moss so ai? to keep 
the earth humid. 

Tlie seed thi'ows up' little hills of earth, out 
of which the plant iises. For the two or 
three first winters, the pots should be covered 
with fern or other litter to secure the plants 
from frost, and by the fourth year they will 
be ready to plant in ^he shrubbery. 

These trees art more easily raised by layers 
or cuttings. The latter should be planted in 
September, upon a shady border, and in a 
loam soil. They shoaild be chosen from tlu; 
shoots of the sarhe year, with a small joint of 
the former year’s wood at the bottom of 
each. These should be pkinted three or four 
inches deep, in proportion to their length, 
treading fhe grountl close to them, to prevent 
the admission of air. If the following spring 
should prove dry, there should be a little 
mulch laid over the surface of the ground to- 


I.e Bon Jardinier. 
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prevent its dryin|’. These cuttings may be 
transplanted the neA autumn. When’they j^e 
propagated by layers, the young brancbes 
should be laid down in Autunin or March, 
which will ‘put *»ut .roots by the following 
Autumn. * 

Miller, 



. ALDER.—ALkUS. 

Natural order, Amenta^ccce. A genus of the 
Monoccia fetrandria class. 


The classiciil reader will regard this tree 
with peculiar interest, as it will remind him 
of the lines in Viroil — 

O 

Tniic alnos pr' mm Jltivii ■an^ere cavaias. 

“ Then first on seas the hollow’d alder swam.” 

Diivni-N. 

Ncc 71011 rt lorripitnn nmkm levis innaiat alnus, 

Missii Padu. Geor. 2. 

“ And down the rapid To light alders glide.” 

Ovid also tells us, 

“ Trees rtidely hollow’d did the waves sustain, 

Ere ships in triumph plough’d the ,wat’ry plain.” 

When the Author of Nature first -clothed 
the earth with vegetables, every plant was 
..^adapted to its peculiar situation. There was 
.-riaothing' Superfluous or idle, from the pine 
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that crowns^ the mountain, down \o thS violet 
whiah.perfumes the grove. All were linkst)f« 
one harmonious Shain:— 

“ Nature, eRchantfgg Nature, in whose form 
And lineaments divine, I trace a hand* 

That errs not.” • Cowpei^ 

The alder and its' relatives tlfat love the, 
stream, follow the current through every part 
oi the globe : confining the rivers to their due’ 
bounds, and correcting the vitiated air of 
those situations by the peculiar qualities 
allotted to aquatic trees, which absorb the 
corrupted air more profusely than the natives 
of drier situations. Wp cannot reflect on 
this great wisdom of Providence in tlie scat- 
tering of plants, without exclaiming with 
Po])e — 

-“ How wondrou5,are thy .vp’ b! 

How far above our knowledge and our praise !” , 

• 

In this country, the alder is seldom suffered 
to attain its natural bulk, but in ancient times* 
•wlien, men were^ less immerous and trees 
more abundant, the dimensions of tKe alder 
were sufficient to f@rm their boats, which we 
have already noticed from Virgil; and if we 
except Noah’s ark, we shall find, that the first 
vessels we read of were made from these 
trees. Tbeir contiguity to rivers, and tlie im- 
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p^i^sh^le nature of the[Wood wJien kept in 
'tile water, were doubtlessly their refcom- 
' menuations to the early navigators. As men 
dispersed themselves over .’Europe, so did 
they convey the nautical use of this tree; and 
it is singular, how little the pronunciation of 
. its^name has changed with the migrations of 
man. The oldest English writer we have 
consulted calls it Alder, frOm which it was 
changed to» Aller, and again to Alder j the 
Scots call it ElliT; the French Aulne; the 
Germans Eller., Eric, or Erlenbaum; the 
Dutch Ek, Elzeboom; the Danes Ell, Elle, 
ElUirac) the Swedes Al, AM-, the Italians 
Alno, Ontario ; the Spaniards Aliso, Alamo ; 
the Portugueze Alemo; the Russians Olclia; 
the Polanders Ohrza; and the Latins Alnus 
and Alnos, which is thought to be abridged 
fi’om alor arnne: — “ I am nourished by the 
stream.” 

The alder does not possess those striking 
beauties, which attract our admiration to 
many other trees or slirubsi; nor is it ealcu-* 
lated to‘ fill a space in those shrubberies 
whose narrow bounds are limited to the 
width of the dwelling, and whose length' is 
terminated by the useful abode of the horse 
and cht^. The alder must terminate the 
largest shrubbery and most lengthened walk; 
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tt should ^pint out ^he river’s approach, and 
dico«^,th6 Angler, whore to 

“ Thro# nice judging the deluSive fly.” 

, Pr it should nlark*^the spot, 

.-“ Whare with the pool 

Is mix’d the trembling stream, or whore it boils 
Around the stone, or from, the hollow’d bank 
Reverted plays ip undulating flow.” Thomsok. 

• • 

The highest pinnacle of the planter’s per¬ 
fection is to disguise art under the appearance 
of nature; which lie can only do by atten¬ 
tion to rural scenery, where we often me^ 
with plants more happily grouped than in the 
studied views of .the larfdscape gardener j yet 
we would say with Pordona’s bard, 

“ Attend my lays; nor hence disdain to learn, 

How Nature’s gifts mayJjc improved by art.” 

# * * 

The round dark leaves’of the alder may be 
associated with the long lanceolate and silver- 
tinted foliage of 'the .m/u' alba, or white 
willo*v; and where tlie* stream widens into,: a 
pool, the softer tints of the weeping willow 
may lend its aid, and “ Po’s tall poplar” naiiy 
be' employed to break the line. r 

The alder is what botanists denominate an 
androgynous plant, that is, producj^ig both 
male and female, flowers Separately, hut on 
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the same trte. The catjeins, oi-j^ale bios* 
;?opis» are formed about tlie of 

September, where they haiig uninjur^^by 
tem|)t‘stuous rains, and upSeiiheed! 
tering sun-beaihs, till their ‘^)etrothed leim^f^ 
flowers appear'in March, when 

• “ The happy trees 

('ommitetheir mutual tVishes to the brec/e. 

'Fhc palm invites tlu palm to Il^ymen’s vows; 

Swung in the wind the poplnis nod in love ; 

Aldeis to aiders bend iheir longing boughs; 

^nd, tlnough the leaves, love wl ispers ui Uic grove.” 

The flowers of the alder liaye no gay tint 
to recommend them, l)ut the bo anist and 
the curious observer o! Nature find pleasure 
and instruction ii. ever) bud that ojien 

The aiicientf. were wt'll acquainied with 
the imperishable properly of this timber, 
when used for piles or other v'orks that were 
coyered with swampy earth or water. Vi¬ 
truvius, the celebraied Roman architect, tells 
us in the work wliich he dedicated to Au- 
gimus, tlijit the mt.rasses about Raypnna 
w^e piled w'ith these trees, iii order to lay 
the foundations for buildings. Evelyn in¬ 
forms us, tjh^if the alder was used under that 
famous bridge the Rialto, which passes over 
the'graKd canal at Venice. 

fenf Fielders and Holland, the alder tree js'^ 
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greadj^ cultivated ft)r tl\e purpose Of pil^j 
for in llbose moist^and boggy situations; buifd- 
ings could not be safely erected* without the 
aid of this tree tl^t Igves such a soil. .When 
this wood has lain long ip bogs/it becomes 
black as-ebony. ^Joseph Bauhimas pretends, 
that in process of time it turns tb stone. •It, 
is possible, that it may in some’situations 
become petrifcd, where it meets with,.earth 
and water of a lapidescent quality. 

The alder is one of the most proper and 
profitable trees that can be eiTijiJoyed to keep 
up <^he embankments of rivers or canals; 
for wliilst its roots and |runk are acting as a 
buttress against'the power of the stream, 
they send out branches wjiicli may be cut for 
poles every fifth or sixth year, particularly if 
they be pruned of thein superfluous’shoots in 
the spring. 


“ As alders in the spring, their holes extend. 

And heave so fiercely, that the bark they rend.”, 

ViRGII,. 

It is no small recommendation* to these 

• ' 

trees, that their brsftiches do not injure the 
growth of grass, whilst their appearance adds 
more to the beauty of brook-lands than most 
other aquatic trees. The wood of the alder 
makes excellent charcoal; and it isjmuaM e 
for pumps, pipes, sluices, and all wdrks 
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tei^ded tof be constantly urider wati^r. Jt als<i| 
serves for many useful purposes in dofo^tio 
and rural economy, such as cart-wheels, 
troughs, handles of topis, j&c.; "whilst the 
good housewife knqws its value in spinning- 
wheels, milk-vessels, bowls, trenchers, &c., 

' and it supports her from the damp earth, in 
the shape Of wooden Iieels, pattens, and dogs; 
nor is she unacquainted with a property in 
the leaves, with which she strews her chambers 
before sweeping, for when Iresh they are 
covered with a glutinous liquor, that entangles 
fleas like birds in bird-lime. The whole tree 
is very astringent, ^nd well-known to the 
country dyers The bark is used by ^them, 
as well as by the tanner and leather-dresser, 
and the fishennan is not unacquainted with 
its utility^ for tanning his net%^ 

Those artisans, whose lives are spent in 
the Gobelins, to throw a semblance of nature 
into tapestry, borrow their shades for flesh 
colours from this tree, with the assistance of 
a little^^ copperas. The young shoots dye 
yellow, but if cut in th4 spring, when full of 
sap, they dye a cinnamon colour. The frjesh 
wood yields an umber tint; the catkins a 
tolferable good green; and the bark is em- 
P^yed 'aS a basis for black, particularly ip 

'20 
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cotton. Tke Laplartders cKew* 
bark, and colour their leather garments ^red 
with their saliva. The bark and the fruit 
together yield a tolerably good ink. The 

rodls and knots* furnish* the •cabinet-maker 

• 

with a beautiful veined'wood. 

Having already noticed from the architeefe 
of the ancients,.that it was valualile to prop 
up houses, we will now see what use our 
ancestors made of it in propping up their 
constitutions. In Lemery des Drogum, we 
read that the bark and its fruit are cooling, 
and proper for inflammations of the throat, 
being used as a gargarism. Both Tragus and 
Dodonmus made use of.the leaves of the alder 
as a cataplasm, to soften knd resolve tumours, 
Hale tells us, that taken inwardly the leaves 
are excellent vulnerarfes. MosL of the old 
medical writers sum up its various propetties 
by stating, that the leaves put into the shoes 
of travellers, mitigate pain and lassitude; 
This last receipt we particularly recommend 
to those bulky subjects, who pass.feverish 
days and restless ni^ts, because 

They ne'/er pass their brick*wall bounds, 

Td range the fields, and treat their lungs with air.” 

It is well known that the finest alder trees 
are raised from seed; yet it is seldorn, if ever, 

F 2 
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pwicfised'in this country, ^)ecause it is not^the 
custom ! 

Let not thy servile care 
Too close a copy of our,fath^s bear'; 

Give nevt^ resources to the rustic art, 

Try oilier schemes, and other views impart.” 

The best time for planting truncheons of 
alder is ih February, or the beginning of 
March : they should be sharpened at the end, 
and the ground loosened with an iron crow 
before they are thrust into it, to prevent the 
bark being torn off. They must be planted 
at least two feet deep. When the alder is 
cultivated by layers, the operation should be 
performed in October, and in twelve months 
it will be ready to transplant. * 

Aiton enumerates five different species of 
alder, most of which afford several varieties. 

Monsieur Noisette has lately introduced a 
new species of this tree, which has very large 
leaves, and whicli he names mariiima macro¬ 
phyla. 

% 

• His Grace the Duke of Devonshy'e planted 19,612 
alders, between the years 1816 and 1819. 
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ARBUTUS, OK,. ST.RAWBERRY TREE!— 
ARBIJTUS UNEDO.- 

Natural order, Bicornes. Ericece, .{uss. A geim^ 
. of tiie Dccandria Monogynia class. 


“ Pomuqtw ouiT(t/a rubenti 
Arbutm.'’ Ovid. 

Tlic arbutus laden with blushing fruit.” 

t 

--“ At a season 

When the cheerless empire of the sky 
To Capriconi the Centaur archer yields, 

And fierce Aquarius stains the inverted year ; 
Hung o’er the farthest verge of lieaven, the sun 
IScarce spreads thro’ ethe*r the.dejeised day 


Tins beautiful shrub mingles its drooping 
alabaster flowers, *and its pendent crimson 
berries, with its glossy da^k foliage, thus of¬ 
fering all its beauties to enliven the evening of 
our year when most other trees have retired 
to'restj which must always ensure it a' favour¬ 
able situation in the shrubbery, where it will, 
as often as we see its unpalatable Ijerries, re¬ 
mind us of the gratitude which we pwe to the 

F 3 
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hiQrtipultijirist as well as tlie agriculturist, who 
has collected to one spot the fruits and gifaiu^ 
•thaC w 're scattered so widely over the giohe, 
and ‘Who has by his art so muclj improved 
what he has -collectetl, that we now reject as 
food the strawberry of the arbutus, which fed 
, thg,earlier race of mankind. 

The Greeks called -this tree Kojt^apoj, and the 
fruit Mif*<ztxvXov ; the Latins named the tree 
arbutus-, but in Pliny’s time, when Rome 
abounded in wine and oil, they called the fruit 
of this tree unedo, which was an abridgement 
of unum edo, meaning, you will eat but one. 
It has the name of strawberry-tree with us, 
because its berries so nearly resemble, in ap- 
})earimce, that deiicioUs fruit. When it was 
first introduced from Ireland, it bore the name 
of Gain-apple. We conclude that this name 
was bestowed on it by superstition, whose ter¬ 
rible imagination alCne was able to transform 
these beautiful berries into clots of Abel’s 
Wood. 

We are not able to ascertain precisely at 
what period the arbutus was first cultivated 
in England. D.r. Turner i^ays that he had not 
seen it in this country in 1568. Gerard also 
describes the tree in 1597, but he does not 
say that.it was then planted in our gardens. 
Parkinson noticovs .in 1640, that “ it came to 
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U8 from Irfeiand.” • Evelyn observes, as late 
aa tW time of Charles the Second, that “ths 
arbutus is too much neglected by us, maMng 
that a rarity which grows so common ’ and 
naturally in Wfel^nd.” It is found growing 
spontaneously on rocky limestone* situations, 
in the west of Irefand, particularly in -4he 
county of Kerry, near the lake of. Killamey, 
where the peasants eat.the fruit. 

The arbutus is a native of the south of 
Europe, Greece, Palestine, and many other 
parts of Asia. It grows so plentifully about 
Magnesia, as to be the principal fuel used by 
the inhabitants. Belton says, it is common 
in Crete, and between Aleppo and Antioch. 
Wheeler observed it ne^r Athens, and saw 
the fruit in the market at Smyrna. In Con¬ 
stantinople it is called kpmaria, which is nearly 
preserving the Greek naine.» A friend, yvho 
has resided there for some years past, informs 
me, that the fruit is commonly offered for sale 
in that capital, being threaded on a straw* cTr 
gras85 as our peasants’ children sfriijg birds’ 
eggs or wild strawberries. • 

Horace celebrates the shade of this tree — 

* • 

Nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus.” 


“ Strptchfd under the green arbutus.”^ 

F 4 
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Bljit yir^l describes itsfoMage as riither thi»t 

« Mvscosi fontes, etsomno molUor herha, * ' “ i 
^ qua vof! rqra viridis tegit arbutus umhrci, 

i^ohtitium pecori, defendite.” Eel. vii. 

“Ye mossy fountains, anu grass softef^than sleep, 

And the ;::i)utus which covers you with its thin shade, 
l^eep off the solstitial heat from my cattle.” ♦ 

* "^his prince of poets recommends the twigs 
as a winter food for goats : 

- ^'■ jubco frimdentia tapris 

Arbida sujjkere.” 

“ Supply yourtgoats with the leafy arbutus.” 

He also writes— ' 

“ ArJmtea crates, cf mijsfr a vanni^: Jaccki.** 

“ Wattles of the trawberi’y tree, and tlie mystic van 
of Bacchus.” 

If we lay aside >the works which the an¬ 
cients have written , 6n vegetation, to read 
nature itself, we cannot be less delighted ; for 
there „is not, says an elegant poet, 

-“a tree, 

A.plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A-'folio volume. We may read,'»and read, 

And read agair| and still find something new. 
Something to please, and something to instruct.” 

It is on this account that we would wish to 
see the study of botany more generally culti¬ 
vated, which gives, as it were, an additional eye 
t6 those who walk* either amongst the native 
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beajities of the field,* or tne exotic cnarnjs of 
the shrubbery; for, however elegant, however* 
admirable, however diversified, the structure 
of vegetables may be, it does, not strike the 
eye of those who jire ignorant of their parts 
enough to interest them^ because they do not 
even know where to look, or the <use of wliat 
they look* at. They haVe no coneeption of 
thui assemblage and chain of relations and 
combinations which overwhelm with their 
wonders the mind of the observer who has 
studied this part of the creation, and who would 
find more beauties in the little inflated flower 
of tlie arbutus, than the indolent observer 
can perceive in the gay’amaryllis of Buenos 
Ayres, or than the indifferent spectator will 
sec in the matchless elegance of thepassiflora, 
whose stars so splendidly illuminate the Bra¬ 
zilian forests. The very formation of the 
arbutus flowers strikes the’botanist with admi¬ 
ration. He there learns that nothing is too 
minute to show the wisdom of the universal 
Creatftr; he obiprves how carefully, nature 
has adapteik these winter blosslims to4he sea¬ 
son of their flowering. These-little vegetable 
bottles, which house so securely the parts of 
fructification from the storm, cover also 
th? embryo fruit with their crystaHike bell, 
which admits jthe necessary light, wh^st 
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its indented margin eadudes m6re ftir than 
is? requisite, and its pendent position throws 
otf Ihe dews and keeps the anthers dry, that 
th^ may discharge their Impregnating dust 
even in the rainy seaspn of November^ 
Bat lest *we should. dwell too long on the 
anatomy of plants for those who make it 
their trade to dissfect poor authors whilst 
living, we will return to the natural history 
of the arbutus, which takes 'a whole year 
to mature its fruit, so that the red branch, 
from which the'ruby balls are suspended, is 
garnished with the snowy corollas of the suc¬ 
ceeding crop, and thus— , 

• “ witl blossoms r.nd with pendants shine, 
And vernal honoi(rs to their autumn join; 

Exceed their promise in the ripen’d store, 

Yet in the rising blossom promise more.” 

Pope. 

The arbutus tree succeeds best in a moist 
soil, for when planted in dry ground it seldom 
produces much fruit; it is therefore recom¬ 
mended tb place it in warn|t situations*} and 
if the earth is nbt naturally moist, there should 
be plenty of loam and rotlen neat’s dung laid 
about its roots, and in dry springs it should 
be plentifully watered. 

Miller .says, “these plants are tolerably 
hardy, and are seldom hurt, eKcept in extreme 
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kurd wistereCy whidi many times kill tkue yo|ni^ 
and Wilder branches, but rarely destroy the * 
roots ^ therefore, however dead diey may ap¬ 
pear after a hard winter, yet I would advise 
the letting them remain till the‘succeeding 
summer has sufficiently, demonstrftted what 
are living and what aife dead j for .the wintem- 
of 1728-9; and 1739-40, gave us graat reason 
to believe most of the tr.ees of this kind were 
destroyed; and many people were so hasty 
as to dig up or cut down many of their trees j 
whereas all those who had patience to let them 
remain, found that scarce one in five hundred 
failed to come out again the next summer, 
and many of them made handsome plants 
that year.” 

The arbutus trees may be propagated by 
layers, but they are principally raised from 
seed; and as they require to.be kept in pots 
for several years before they are ready for the 
plantation, we must not think the nursery** 
man’s charge exorbitant for demanding .a* 
higher* price for^this plant than for niany 
others of a more delicate natui*e. 

Monsieur Pirolle Tells us in .his Bon Jardi- 
nier of 1822, that the arbutus trees which are 
raised from English seed are found to be of a 
hardier nature and better enabled to endure 
the winter than those raised j'rom the seed of 
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oth^r countries. Mr. Bontcher observes, th^t 
* as the .seeds ripen at different times, they must 
no*t 1 e gathered all at once. ^ 

Tiiose fruits which are ripe may easily 
known, by'their turning of a deep brownish 
tafwny colour, which js generally in the month 
December; they retdin their growing qua¬ 
lity a very short tirtie, and therefore the ber¬ 
ries should be mixed with dry sand to pre¬ 
serve them until the time of sowing, which is 
about the middle of March, when the seed 
should be rubbed out and sowed with the sand 
in pots of rich loose mould, which should be 
plunged into an old bed of tanner’s bark, that 
has^lost its heat, and covered with glasses to 
keep out the frost., Mr. Boutcher says, if the 
quantity you intend to raise be large, prepare 
a moderate hot-bed of tanner’s bark; lay on 
six inches deep of the finest rich loose mould, 
sow the seeds, and cover them not more than 
one-sixth of an inch deep. In five or six 
•weeks the plants will appear. The second 
spring _he‘recommends them to be removed 
into penny pots, which should be plunged 
into the hot-bed till August, hardening them 
gradually, by exposing them to the open air 
in moist calm weather. 

They may then be placed in a warm spot 
under a hedge, till October; after that tim|i. 
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attention must be p*aid to cover thdm witji 
mats in bad weather. Tlie following spring* 
the surface mould should be tahen out, and 
the pots again fiiHed with rich earth, and re¬ 
moved to a shady border till autumn. In dry 
weather they must be, watered every second 
or third evening; and placed for* the winteT 
under a hedge yr wall, where they may 
have sun. M. P'rolle recommends a south 
aspect. 

Having thus stood two seasons in the pots, 
they arc to be shaken out cautiously, and the 
inoub’y or musty roots cut olF. They must 
then be plunged in wat^pr and earth for an 
hour, and afterwards placed in twopenny pots, 
where they may continueIwo or three years. 
The first season they should be kept under 
shade and shelter, and watered in dry weather; 
and every spring the earth jurist be taken away 
from the surface of the pots, and replaced by 
some which is fresh •and rich. 

It is^recommended nofe to prune this tree at 
removal ; this should therefore be done a year 
before or after the operation. 

We meet with a variety of fhis tree in our 
shrubberies with double blossoms, and an¬ 
other with red flowers. 

Aiton enumerates five different spe*cies of 
the arbutus, and we met with some varieties 
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of thetn'in the Parisian gardens, that wethave 
not yet seen in our shrubberies. 

We have turned over many ancient medi¬ 
cal works without Ijeing able to meet with the 
virtues of] this plant, excepting that Amatos 
Lusitanus informs ns th?t there was formerly 
^water distilled from its leaves and flowers, 
“that is a sacred preservative and antidote 
against the plague and poisons.” Galen, 
Dioscorides, Pliny, and several later writers, 
caution us not to eat too freely of the fruit; 
and however disposed.we may be to neglect 
the first recommendation, we may safely an¬ 
swer for our attention to the second, leaving 
them as of old for the bird-catchers, to entice 
their prey in the winter season. 

The leaves may be usefully employed by 
tanners in preparmg, their leather. 





ASH.—FRAXINUS. 

Natural order^ Sepiaritc. Jasmimce,^ Juss. 
genus of the Polygamia LHoeda class. 


“ No tree in ili the ^ove But has its charms, 

Though each its Ime peculiar; 
#*»»«*• 

And ash far stretching his uinbijigeous arm.” 

CowpKh. 

“ T.iC tow’ring ash is fairest in the woods.” Virgil. 

« 

This tree was called .by the Greeks ysikm, 
and by some yiXm. The Lutins, it is thought, 
named it Fraxinus, quia facUS frangitur, to ex¬ 
press the fragile nature ’of the wood, as the 
boughs of it are easil} .broken. We are 
thought to have given the name of ash to 
this tree, because the bark of the trunk and. 
branches is of the colour of wqod-ashes, 
whilst some learned etymologists affinh that 
the word is derived from the Saxon JEsc, 

It will be seen that we have been particu¬ 
larly fortunate in our antiquarian researches 
respecting this tree, so much celebrated by 
the ancients, .as we have not only discovered 
the purposes to which it was converted by 
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.J^ipAals'in old times, but we have, 
them dived into the secrete of their goda ,|;^ 
learn huw the celestials regarded the proper¬ 
ties of the ash ; and through their fables 
learn that Love first made* his arrows of thl^ 
wood; but afterwards he formed them onlj 
cypress. ' Of what materials the sly urchin 
makes them at, present, we must leave the 
sighing Damon’s and Phyllis’s to find out, 
and console ourselves that at the present time, 
jvhen mankind and beauty are so en creased 
upon earth, that he does not make them of 
ashen poles, whose showers would darken the 
air, and render it unsafe <^o move about. We 
shall give authorities,to show, that Mars seiz¬ 
ed the ashen poles -to put into the hands o.f 
his disciples, 

a A lance oi'tougii ground-asli the Trojmi threw. 

Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew.” 

j^iNEis, Book ix. . 


Virgil also tells usj that the spears of the 
Amazdns were ol‘ this >vood, and flom^r 
celebrates the mighty asfien spear of Achilles, 
It has been surmised in modem times, thaj 
when the son of Venus resigned the astt,|^ 
father’s use, it was on consideration, ^hat 
his grandfather Jupiter should, in. consequerttif 
of his increased duties, allow him to disperse 
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his arrows either by gas or ste^m, or some 
cele^ial invention that has not yet been c<^. 
municated to us mortals. 

Tradition has handed down to us an ajUe- 
gory, which we rfelate, not only to show that 
the ash was esteeined a sacred* tree, but Ije- 
cause we recognize, in this fable of the 
heathens,.a disfigured, bjut very striking ana-' 
logy to the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, which proves 'that ’ the heathens of the 
earliest days formed the same idea of an 
Omnipotent Being, and of good and evil, 
as is expressed by the Hebrew writers. This 
figurative fable, which is from the Edda, 
states, that the court of the Gods is held 
beneath a miraculous esh, whose branches 
cover the surface of the* world, and whose 
summit touches the heavens ; whilst its roots 
descend to the regions* of Pllito An eagle 
constantly reposes on tlie tree to obseFVe 
every thing, whilst a squirrel ascends and de¬ 
scends incessantly tb make report. Serpentit 
are twjned around the tfunk; beneath one of 
its roots runs ajimpid fountain, where wisdom 
is concealed : it communicates with a neigh¬ 
bouring stream, in which is found the know¬ 
ledge of things to come. 

This ingenious idea signifies that wisdom 
knows how to profit for" the future by 

VOL. I. G 
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the remembrance of what is useful in 

t r * ^ 

? 

Three virgins are entrusted with the guar- 
dianshi]' of this sacred tree, who always re¬ 
main beneath the branches to refresh the ash 
wjth these salutary waters, which, on falling 
back on the earth, forms a dew which pro¬ 
duces honey : happy effects of the invention 
of wisdom and science. 

The Edda of Woden, holds the ash in so 
high a veneration, that man is described as 
being formed from it. Hesiod, who is sup¬ 
posed to have lived in Homer’s time, deduces 
his brazen race of men from the ashand 
in his Theogony has nymphs of the name 

That the ancient writers should so highly 
extol the ash is not extraordinary, as its inner 
bark often was the substance they wrote on 
before the invention of paper. Ancient 
writers state, that serpents have such an anti¬ 
pathy to the ash that they will not approach 
eveiv within its morning or evening shadow j 
and Pliny tells us, (he says upon experience), 
that if a fire and a serpent be surrounded by 
asli boughs, the serpent will sooner run into 
the fire than into the boughs. He considers 
it as providential that the ash should blossom 
before the serpents appear, and tltat it should 
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not cast it« leaves, until these reptiles were 
gon4. 

Dioscorides fhe celebrated . physiciaif to 
Antony and Cleopatra, as^res us, that »the 
leaves of the ash ap'plied to the wound, or 
the juice of them 'being mixed 'with wine and 
drunk, was a cure for the venomous bite of 
vipers. 

We may still trace in this country the re¬ 
mains of a superstitious veneration towards 
this tree. In the south-east part of the king¬ 
dom, the country people split ^oung ash trees, 
and make their distempered children pass 
through the chasm in hopes of a cure. They 
have aiso a superstition? custom of boring a 
hole in an ash, and fastening in a shrew 
mouse; a few strokes with a brancli of this 
tree is then accounted^ a sovereign remedy 
against cramps and lameness in cattle, which 
are ignorantly supposed to proceed from tliis 
harmless animal. 

Lightfoot says, that in many parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland, at the birth of a Child, 
the nurse or midwife puts one end of a great, 
stick of this tree into the fire, .and while it is 
burfiing*, receives into a spoon the sap or juice 
which Oozes out at the other end, and ad- 
ntlnisters this as the first spoonful liquor 
to the new-bom babe. 


G 'Z 
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/Nature, wliich provides the Greenland bear 
- wkh its shaggy coat, and adapts the plumage 
of fhe feathered race to thd height they -are 
destin d to soar in tlie air, has not with less 
wisdom clothed the vegetable creation with 
a iblia2:e suitable to their natural destinations. 
cJ'hiis the ash, which was allotted to cover the 
barren soils of the most bleak and exposed 
situations, securely locks up its winged foliage 
and its loose flowers within its black btids, 
until Boreas has exhausted his March winds, 
and the early retiring of its sap in autumn, 
leaves the branches disengaged of their pin¬ 
nated foliage, before the arrival of the equi¬ 
noctial gales, thus leaving the trunk and 
branches too poor for the hurricane to vent 
its vengeance on. It is therefore well calcu¬ 
lated for plantations on those exposed situa¬ 
tions on the sea coast, where but few other 
trees will prosper; ’and the planting of those 
'few in such situations is often too much 
neglected, as the dreariness of the downs in 
the A^icinity of Brignton so conspicuously ex¬ 
emplifies, Vhere, if a few patches of ground 
were ploughed, up and sown with ash keys, 
holly berries, and furze seed, as happy a com¬ 
bination would spring up, as the greatest ad¬ 
mirers ,of light and shade could wish. We 
make this observation on a September day on 
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with such scpucry before 6s, where the 
thiifly-scattered but elegant pinnated leaveg^of 
the pale ash, and its light hanging buhehas of 
keys, bend with every breeze over the im¬ 
moveable liolly,’ whbse dark shining spiny 
foliage reflects the vermilion • berries wMch 
crowd its spiral branches, whilst the approach 
to their i^runks is defended by the chevaux 
de frize of the gaily 3 ’ellow and sweetly per¬ 
fumed furze. 

It is with pleasure that we record, that 
many extensive plantations have within our 
age been formed in these kingdoms, which 
reflect the highest honour on the proprietors 
who Uuis liberally provide for their posterity, 
whilst they enjoy the prospect of the rising 
beauties that their munificence has lent to 
embellish their country. 

Amongst these plantations we shall notice 
such as have been formed of ash. — 

In Suffolk, William Wollaston, Esq. planted 
twenty acres with* this tree, at Great Fin- 
boroqgh. • * , . 

At Butsfield, Lanchester, Durham, Thomas 
White, Esq. planted 35 acres. 

At Frindsbury, in Kent, Mr. David Day 
planted 16 acres with ash trees; and 150,800 
on 32 additional acres. 

At Byscot, near Farringdon, Berks, Edward 
G 3 
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Lov. Loved^, Esq. planted on 1 acsres 
9^erdies. 

AtBdmont, Staffordshire, John Sneyd, E^. 
planted 6,000 between the years 1764 and 
1786. 

« 

At Ambleside, in Westitaoreland, Dr. Ri¬ 
chard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, planted 
-!^,000 on 11 acres, ip the year 1788- 

George Ross, Esq. planted 42,000 in Cro¬ 
marty. The late Earl of Fife planted no less 
than 57,600, in the county of Murray,* and 
his Grace the Duke of Devonshire caused 
86314 to be planted on his estates between 
the years of 1816 and 1819. 

Evelyn tells us, that in his time an ash-tree 
that had been raised, from seed, forty years 
before, sold for thirty pounds; and he adds, 
“ I have been ci'edibly informed, that one 
person hath planted so much of this one sort 
of'ilmber in his lifetime, as hath been valued 
worth fifty thousand pounds to be bought. 
These (says he) are pretty encouragements 
for a small and pleasalit industry.” 

Mr. Bontcher has given an instance of the 
great profit of an ash plantation, in a small 
experiment, which he thus relates: On half 
a rood of heavy meadow, chiefly barren red 
clay and moss, I planted ash trees six years 


* Traiibact. Soc. Arts, &c. 
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and eight high, in ro(vs, h)ur 
asuAder, and two feet distance in ‘the * row. 
After four years *1 cut them down witliin.five 
or six inches of the ground. Having more 
than I wanted, ih seven years I sold half for 
pollards and hodps for 40s. • In.six years I 
cut them again, and sold them for 50s. In 
six years.after this I cuti them again, and soM 
them at the same price. There rwnained 
no’v twenty-threei intended to stand for tim¬ 
ber ; but I was obliged to sell them’at twenty- 
three years’ growth for 7s. a tree. Thus would 
an acre of indifferent ground, properly situ¬ 
ated for sale, yield in twenty-three years 
115/. lOs., without any other expense than 
digging the ground for the first five or six 
years, and cutting the coppice.” Observe, 
that no price is mentioned for the first cut¬ 
ting, which he used *himseif; and that he 
found he should have liad at least one-third 
more for the price of the last cutting. He 
also found that he'had planted too thick, and 
that Jie might have liad more wjood if the 
rows had been six feet asunder, and*the sets 
three feet distant in the row. 

We have heard of a gentleman,” says the 
author of I'ractical Economy, “ whose lands 
were more extensive than fertile, whose prac- 
tice it was to plant 1500 trees, on the birth 

G 4 
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of every da^ighter, upon, his waste grounds^ 
which were, on an average, worth one pusmd 
each on her coming of age; thus enabling 
him to give her a fortune of 1000/., without 
any extraordinary economy on his part; the 
re^Iar thinning of the trees, at proper sea¬ 
sons, with barking, &Oi,, paying off all the 
current expences, besides yielding him a small 
rent for the land.” 

This, however, was when !000/. was thought 
a larger sum for a daughter’s fortune than at 
present; but by stating some experiments of 
a later date, it will be sufficiently manifested 
how much planting of trees, even upon small 
portions of land, is connected with domestic 
economy, and which will be found in the bis^ 
tory of the fir and the sycamove. 

In Yorkshire, very recently, 5000 oalai 
were cut down, which yielded the sum of 
100 ,000/. ; and as recently, in Somersetshire, 
the timber of an estate of 2000 acres, was re¬ 
fused to an offer of 50,000/. 

The number of canals which have,lately 
been cut* and the excellence of the roads in 
most parts of the kingdom, must act as a 
great stimulus towards planting, as by the faci¬ 
lity with which timber can now be conveyed 
from the most inland districts to the coast, the 
price will be more generally equalized. 

In remote times, when this island was over- 
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inin with woods, timjjer trees were principally 
sittbld for the food which they yielded ,fo 
herds of swine;* and thus, by ,the laws* of 
Howel Dda, the price of an ash was rated at 
4<fi, while an oak'or £f‘beech was put at 120rf. 

“ No want of timbej then was felt or fear’d 
In Albion’s happy isle.” 

At the preseut*time, ash timber meets with 
as r^ady a sale, and brings nearly as high a 
price as the best oak ; and although we do 
not so frequently meet with large ash trees, 
as we do with large oaks and elms, yet it will 
be seen that the natural size of the tree is 
nearly the same. But as it grows so much 
more rapidly than the oak, so will it sooner 
decay than that tree, if nof felled at maturity. 
It is observed, that when the woodpeckers 
are seen tapping these trees, they ought to be 
cut, as these birds never miake holes in tJTe 
ash, until it is on the decay. 

Dr. Plot mentions an ash-tree of eight fept 
diameter, which was valued at thirty pounds. 
Mr. Marsham ipfbrms us of another m Benel 
Church Yard, near‘Dunbarton, in Scotland, 
which hi 1768, measured, sixteen feet nine 
inches in girth, at five feet from the ground. 
The Rev. Arthur Young, in his Irjsh tour, 
mentions some of seventy and eighty feet in 
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height, which were of only thirty years’ growth. 
T^e trunk of one on the bank of the^ Atob- 
more was above fourteen feet round, and car¬ 
ried nearly the same dimensions for eighteen 
feet An aph at Dunganstown was a few y^rs 
b|ick, twelve* feet round,'and quite clear of 
branches for' thirty feet, where it measured 
ten feet round, and the arms e^^tended in 
beautiful forms twenty-eight yards. At Tiny 
Park is another, the circumference of which, 
in the smallest part, somewhat exceeded nine¬ 
teen feet or six feet four inches diameter, in 
1808. At Leixlip Castle is a row of eighteen 
ash trees, on a very bleak exposure, measuring 
from nine to twelve feet round, with feir 
stems of considerable height, and fine branch¬ 
ing heads. At Dbnirey, near Clare, in the 
county of Galway, is an old ash, that at four 
feet from the ground measures forty-two feet 
ih circumference, at six feet high thirty feet. 
The trunk has long been quite hollow, and a 
. little school was kept in‘it. There were a few 
branches remaining in 1808, which wqre fresh 
and vigorous. Near Kennity Church, in the 
King’s County, is an ash, the trunk of which 
is twenty-one feet ten inches round," and it is 
seventeen feet high before the branches break 
out. These are of enormous bulk. When a 
funeral of the lower class passes by, they lay 
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the corpse down for a few minutes, say a 
pray^, and then throw a stone to increagfe 
the heap, wliich has been accumulating round 
the root, Jt)r. Walker says he measured the 
trunk of a dead aSh, ki the churph yard of 
Lochabar, in Scotland, which, at five .feet fro^i 
the surface of the ground, was fifty-eight feet 

in circumference. 

• • • 

The Romans used the ash-leaves for fod¬ 
der, which were esteemed better for cattle 
tlian those of any other tree, the elm ex¬ 
cepted ; and they were also used for the same 
purpose in this country, before agriculture 
was so well understood, and our fields 
clothed with artificial grasses. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, the inhabitants of Colton 
and Hawkshead fells remonstrated against 
the number of forges in the country, because 
they consumed all the loppings'and croppings, 
which were the sole winter food for their 
cattle. In the north of Lancashire they still 
lop the ash to feed the cattle in autumn,, 
when the grass is upon fhe decline the cat¬ 
tle peeling off the bark. The Rev. Mr. Gil¬ 
pin tells us, that, in forests, the keepers make 
the deer*brgwze on summer evenings on the 
spray of ash, ; hat they may not stray too far 
from the walk. 

The ash is thought, to be a very improper 
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tree for he^ge rows and .the borders of arable 
or pasture land, as its spreading roots ej^haust 
the soil very much, and the drip efi the tree 
Is uiifavourable to all other vegetaticHi. In 
good dairy countries the ash is seldom suf¬ 
fered in the pastures, as it is thought to make 
the butter ^ank if tlie'cows eat of its leaves, 
and whiph is said always to be the case with 
the butter which is made about Guildford 
and Godaiming, and ip some other parts of 
Surrey, where the ash trees abound in the 
fields. The correctness ©f this fact is doubt¬ 
ful, as there is no taste in the ash leaves to 
countenance the assertion ; and we have fre¬ 
quently remarked, that a good housewife has 
made excellent butter, when her gayer nei^r- 
bour, on the opposite side of the hedge, 
could not eat her own churning. 

We have al,ready remarked, that the ash 
tree in early days, iserved both the soldier and 
the scholar. It was also a principal material 
for forming the peaceable implements of hus¬ 
bandry, as it continues to be with us to this 
day, in the shape of ploughs, harrows, &c. 
The gardener recognizes it in his spade tree 
and other tool handles; the hop-planter 
knows its value for poles, the thatcher for 
spars» the builder for ladders, the cooper for 
hoops, the turner for his lathe, the shipwright 
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pullies, the boatgmaii for oars', the fisher- 
man lor tanning his nets and drying his Iiqr- 
lings. 'Sie wheelwright employs it usefuHy, 
and the coach-maker profitably, whilst the 
cabinet-maker palms’'it upon np as green 
dbony, and much'have we in youth enjoy^ 
tfie crack and fly of this sweet fuel on the 
fermer’s hearth at harvest-home. 

The ashes of this wood afford very good 
pota..h, and the bark^s used in tanning calf¬ 
skins. > 

We have no objection to those who collect 
ash-leaves drinking the infusion themselves ; 
but such as vend it as pure souchong we 
wish the utmost rigour of the offended law 
visit. • 

The ash-keys were tbfmerly gathered in 
the green state, and pickled with salt and vi¬ 
negar, and served to table for Sauce. 

The chemical writers who have noticed the 
ash, tell us that the leaves of this tree yield a 
great many acid liquors, a little urinous spirij,. 
no concreted volatile salt, a great deal of oil 
and earth, and ,a moderate quantity oF fixed 
salt, by which the i>atural salt of this plant 
seenls to ^resemble that called by Angelas 
Sala, oxyml diaphm'eticum ; but in the asji it 
is joined with a great deal of sulphur and 
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eaith: thus they say it js aperitive, 
aijd' sudorific. 

Were we to transcribe all we «feave seen 
written on the medical virtues of this p^itt, 
it might naturally be asked how it hai^er^ 
t^t we do not meet our ancestors upon eartl^ 
who had in this tree a cure for every maladjE^ 

The Arabian, as„ well as the Greek and 
Roman physicians, highly» extol the medi^ 
cinal properties of the sged which the Latilis 
named lingua mis, bird’s tongue, which it re¬ 
sembles. 

Dr. Taner, Robinson, and the famous' Dr. 
Bowles, are amongst the later physicians who 
commend the good qualities of this little seed, 
and it was from these observations principdly 
that our attention was directed to the forma¬ 
tion of the seed; on dissecting the pod of which 
carefully with a peivknife, the umbilical cord 
will be found running from the stalk to the 
upper end of the fruit, or seed, where it enters, 
.tp convey the nourishment to the germ, which 
(on • opening from the reverse end,) .will be 
found the future tree, so formed both in trunk 
and leaves, as not even to require the assist¬ 
ance of magnifiers to see the pqjrfbct plant. 
We are not aware of its being*|ie^ so pcfri- 
fectly any other seed, therefore would 
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£ 9 Qet fche atteition qf the curious io this phe< 
noniAion of vegetable nature. 

common ash propagates itself plenti- 
fuil)* by the seed, so that abundance of young 
tjees «iay be* found in *1110 neighbourhood of 
; ^h-trees, provided* cattle are not suffered ip 
graze on the land. 

fj. In raisipg woods or considerable planta¬ 
tions of ash-trees, -it is recommended to pre¬ 
pare ' he ground as foy corn, and to sow a good 
quantity of ash keys with oats. If the crop of 
corn be taken off at the proper season on the 
following year, the ground will be covered 
with young trees. Ash saeds that have been 
kept over the year, as well as those ivhich are 
deeply covered with earth, do not come up 
until the second year. 

The variety of the common ash, with pen¬ 
dulous branches, called the weeping ash, is 
proiluced by engrafting, and it has at all time? 
a heavy unnatural appearancei But those'who 
admire trees of such singular, distorted shapes^, 
should ])e^ careful to plant them where their 
branches may Jiave full libeity to ‘^tend 
tliemselves each way, and the tree will then 
form "an agreeable leafy marquee, for the warm 
season, bat-it is generally ill placed in the 
shrubbei^, and often very ridiculously pjanted 
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ia small cottage garden^, where it occupi& 
^ound that flowering shrubs should embfellish 
without having room to display its reversed 
branches to any advantage. • 

There arc varieties of thef common ash with 
vpiegated leaves, and thb fraxinus simplki- 
folia, various leaved kslt, is also an jpdigenoqs 
species of this tree, to which we have added 
t^o that are natives of Italy, one of Aleppo, 
and four different species have been imported 
from North America. 

The manna ash, fraxinus rotundifolia, is in¬ 
digenous to Italy, and is found in great abun- 
^d 4 Wice in 4;he lowetjpurts of Calabria, where it 
grows sj^ntanepffipLy, and without cuHure, 
e>ce^t tl^ thp woodmen cut down all the 
strong stpM that groW above jhe thickness of 
am&p’s Ij^. The Duchess^of. Beaufort intro¬ 
duced this tree to England, where she culti- 
VHted it in 1697, .but it seldom rises above 
fidieibi or sixteen-feethigh in this country, and 
. Ae shoots a#‘6 'shorter and closer together than 
in the common ash. The leaflets^ are also 
j(bortSr^ and have deeper serratures^en their 
edges, and are of a lighter green. The flowers 
which ar4'produced from The^ side of the 
branches are; of a ptir^ocolou^ and appear 
in April be^re the leaves comp out This 
tree should planted in an eastern exposure, 
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in to '(♦arm the juic^ in the njormngj 
and t^>, inspissate those which the heat'has 
s'weated oiit ift the evening. 

Before we relate the manner of gathering 
the 'manna from theS'e asli-trees, we shall 
briefly treat on the natme of m£tnna» and thip 
cause of hs foranation. ’ The firsf notice of 
this substance will be ibi^d in ^criptufe, 
where the term manna seems to signify a mi¬ 
raculous kind of foo(l^j,which tell from heaven, 
for the support of the Israelites, in their pas-‘ 
sage through the wilderness.*^^ Salmasius and 
others affirm, that the manna of tlio Israelites’ 
was in rf^ality no other ihM a species bfiion^,* 
or*dew, condensed : anil'jt^t the one and the 

, • ' ' -T ' - ■ ■ » 

other were the same xwth tttfe wild libney 
wlierewith St. John was fed* in the wilderness; 
so that the miracle did not consist i^ die 
Ibrmation of any new sttbstanhe ih favour 61’ 
the Israelites, but in the abundance and regu¬ 
lar manner in which it-was dispensed by Pm- 
vidence for the susfenance of s6 vast a mal-. 
titude., Marflia is not peculiar to the ash-tree 
alone, as it is oyly the e^ravasated juice* of 
plants, which is diseharged more pr less by 
plants in general, according to nature, 
and the temperattEpe of the season, which; re¬ 
gulates their transpiration. It %as formerly 
thoi^ht to be a kind of mel uerirni^ or honey- 

VOL. I. 
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which, falling in the nigh^ gathew on 
certain trees ; but these dews melt in the sun, 
whereas manna whitens and hardens in it. 

The evaporation of leaves, says Decandollej 
is one of i he most obvious and important of 
tbeir fimetions. No person can deny it who 
has noticed the drops* of clear moisture on 
the points of leav^, even in hot-houses, where 
they cannot be affected by the dew ; or who 
h^ traced the movement of a mist in a 
still evening, as it raises itself from fields 
planted with vegetables; or who has seen the 
rising of clouds from forests, and the ascent 
of vapoury columns from the same place be¬ 
fore the formation of a storm. In fact, plants' 
lose, by^ evaporatio^ from their leaves, the 
greatest part of the moisture,which they take 
in by their roots. The organs which are 
chiefly emp|,oyed in-evaporation are the slits, 
and,also the hairs, which latter organs are 
therefore more abundant in young shoots, and 
.in those parts whose evaporation is most ac¬ 
tive* The sudden and powerful operation of 
the sunbeams, after a passing drizzling rain, 
favours not unfrequently* the perspiration of 
oxidized slime, and of sweet drops, which are 
Iwown by the name of honey dew ; the lime, 
and sycamore u^ally have a great deal of it 
on their leaves in the heat of summer, and 

9 
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which, if steeped in‘water, renders ^ swe^ 
and purgative. 

That the metiicinal drug, known by *us 
under the luyne of manna, is merely the juice$ 
of the various plants condensed by theiit 
meeting the air, is fully demonslrated bv tile 
manner in which it* is obtained from 
fraxinus rotundifolia. IMr. Swinburo tells Us, 
that in Calabria, the gatljerers of manna coiU- 
mence this business about the end of July, 
byi* making a horizontal gash, inclining up¬ 
wards, in the bole of the tr^. But as thlS 
liquor never oozes out the firsl day, another 
cut is given on the second, .and thlh the 
‘woodman fixes the stalk* of a maple leaf* irt 
the upper wound, and tRe end of the leaf in 
the lower one, so as to form a cup to recbive 
the gum as it distils fron\ each slash. The sea¬ 
son continues about a mofith.. ^Fhc men have 

# 

only three carlini. Is. lid', lor every rotolo; 
which quantity, containing thirty-three ouhces 
and a third, is sold for t\yenty-four carlini and • 
three quarters, or somewhat more than'ten 
shillings; if it be in tubular pieces, the priub 
rises one third. Thes5 pieces are called Mantl’d 
in cunnoli, and these regular tubes are pt6- 
duced, by applying to the incision thin 
or small bits of shrubs, upon which the iuanutt 
runs as it oozes out. Formerly the Syrian 

H 2 
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manna was in the most.repute, *but now it 
giyes way to the Calabrian. « 

Fuchsins .observes, that the peasants of 
Mount Libanus eat manna ordinarily, as others 
do honey, whilst at Mexico they are said t<5 
h^e a manna; which they eat as we do cheese; 
tbits we observe it differs in its qualities ac¬ 
cording to the climate and the vegetables 
from which it is distilled,' and what in one 
country would afford a nutritive substance to 
its inhabitants, would prove a medicine wh^n 
obtained from other plants in a different cli¬ 
mate, and taken by a people of different 
habits;#! 

Physicians are better agreed as to the vir¬ 
tues of this drug, wl ich they originally learnt 
from the Arabians, than etymologists are to 
the origin of its name, as some state that it is 
either from thd Helifew word manah, a gift, 
to intimate its being a gilt from lieaven ; or 
from Tfiinnah, which signifies to prepare, be- 
csiuse the mannah came to them ready for 
. eating, and needed no preparation but gather¬ 
ing ; or as some suppose from the Egyptian 
word wan, (what is it ?) which seems the more 
probable, in regard the Scripture takes 
nptice of the surprise they were under when 
they fifslc saw this new food descend. 
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SelmasiusJ however, prefers another: ac> 
cording to him the Arabs and Chaldeans 
used the word man, to signify a jiind of dew 
or honey that fell on trees, and was gathered 
in great abundance orf* Mount Libanus ; on 
which footing the’Israelite^ did not use the 
term manna out of surprise, but because thfiy 
found this .food fall with the dew, in,thesame 
manner as the honej-dew, so well known to 
them under the liElhe oi man. i 

M. Pirolle tells us, that in France the com¬ 
mon ash is often attacked by the Spanish 
dies, which sometimes entirely destroy the 
foliage, and cause an odour that is both inju¬ 
rious and disagreeable ; • for when they be¬ 
come decomposed into a dust, it is difficult 
to pass the trees without inhaling these dan¬ 
gerous particles. 

The foliage of the asTv tred changes to a 
lemon colour in October. . 

“ Like leaves on trees tl\e race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now with’ring on the ground ; 
Another race the following spring supplies. 

They fall successive, and sitccessive rise: 

So generations In their course decky, 

So flourish these, whefi those Are past away. 

PoPE’i Homer. 
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ASP, OR ASPEN-TREE.—POPULUS 
TREMULA. 

Natural wder, Amentacea. A genus of the 
rDicecia Octdndria class. 


-“ Rustling turn the many-twinkling leaves 

Ol aspin tall.” 

This aboriginal of our forests itioves its 
restless foliage also in most boggy grounds 
from Sweden to Ital”.^ It is a branch of the pop¬ 
lar family, and from the incessant trembling 
of its leaves, was called by the Latins Populus 
tremula. The Greeks named it from 

xxpKco the same as x,fs)cc’, strepitumdo, to creak. 
The English name is from the German Espe, 
which is their general name for all poplars, 
■nie heart-shaped leaves of this tree adhere 
to the4wigs by a long and slender stalk, the 
plane of which is at right angles to that of the 
leaf, and consequently allows them a much 
freer motion’ than other leaves that have their 
pkuies parallel with their stalks., . This, with 
thei^cbtCon^ below, and their hairy 
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sarl'ace abo\»e, causes that perpetual motion 
and quivering, even when we cannot perceive 
by other means tlie least breath of air stirring 
in the atmosphere. This trepidation is at¬ 
tended of course*with a rustling noise, on 
which acccHint conntry people, often call it 
Rattler. Ignorance, w^ich has ever been more 
attached to superstition than to philosophical 
reasoning, accouqts^ for this phenomenon, 
liroiit a notion thal^bur'Saviour’s cross was 
made of this tree, and that therefore the leaves 
can never rest. 

The plaintive lines of a fair and unfortunate 
poetess almost give the idea of her joining in 
the superstition of the Highlanders ; 

“ Why tremble so, broad a^pen-tree ? 

Why shake thy leaves, ne’er ceasing ? 

A( rest thou never seeni’sl to be! 

For when the air iS jlill and clear. 

Or when the nipping gale, huTeusing, 

Sliakes fi-om thy boughs soft twilight’s tear, 
Thou treniblest stjU, broad as))(!ii-lree, 

And never tranquil seem’st to be. 

“ IJeneath thy shade, at sultry noon, 

1 oft have sat, deep musing; 

And i>fl have watch’d the rising moon 
Above the du’sky summit shine, 

A placid light diffusing] 

'I’liough all around a calm divide 
The »■( ,s/ (.)f nature seem’d to be. 

Still didst thou tremble, aspe^ltree !” ' 

H 1 .. 
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Itie aspen-tree may be plantE^i;) so as to or- 
riatofent large grounds, but its effect is lost 
wbpn crowded. When it meets the eye as a 
lore-ground to plantations of firs, it has boUi 
a pleasing and singular-appearance, as its fb- 
liage changes .with the wind from a silver grey 
to a bright green; for when the sight goes 
with the wind, it catches only the under side 
of the leaves, which are covered with a pale 
floss; but when it meets 4ihe current ol air, 
the tree presents the upper surface of its foli¬ 
age to the view; thus its t ints are as change¬ 
able as its nature is tremulous. 

Like its relative poplar, this tree is of speedy 
growth, and will thrive in any situation or 
soil, but worst in f^ay. It is accused of im¬ 
poverishing the land, and its leaves arc 
charged with destroyingthegrass, whilst its nu¬ 
merous roots, which “spread near the surface, 
will not, it is said, permit any thing else to 
grow. The wood is exti;|;mely light, white, 
soft and smooth, but durable in the air. It 
is used for making milk-pails, wooden-shoes, 
clogs and pattens, &c. The bark is the fa¬ 
vourite food of beavers, whilst the leaves 
and the stalks form the nourishment and birth¬ 
place oi ih^tipula juniperina, a species of 
long-legged fly. 



• The asp^tree will not tear loppingy like 
other species of the poplar. Evelyn (Juaifttly 
observes, “ It thrusts down a more searching 
foot, and takes it ill to^tiave its head cut off” 
Gerard, wKo corflposed.his History of Plants 
during the-reign of a viigin queen, must, we 
conclude, have possessed* but little gallantry, 

unless he was troubled in his domestic circle 

• • 

by a too animated.female tongue; Tor in his 
account of the aspen-tr6e he says, “ It may 
also be called Tremble, after the French 
name, considering it is the matter whereof 
women’s toongs were made, ‘which seldoma 
cease wagging.” May not the ladies retort 
with La Fontaine— 


• ,Je sais miue sur ce fait 
Boil noinbre d!homines qui sont femmes ? 
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BAY. — LAURUS NOBILIS. 

Natural order, Holoracecc. y Lauri, Juss. A 
genus of th^ Enneandria ‘Monogynia class. 


This plant, the laiirel of antiquity, is a na¬ 
tive of classical ground. Tlie Greeks called 
it Aa<pvri Daphne, from Smipccvyi oh account of 
the crackling noise it makes while burning. 
Fable informs us, that our sweet bay owes 
both its origin and its name to Daphne, the 
chaste daughter of Peneus, deity of a river so 
iiamt'.d in Thessal , whose banks are lined 
with these, trees. The mythologists tell us, 
that the fair Daphne, flying from the embrace 

of Phoebus, who had near overtaken her, 

'•* 

-“ C’.iist a mournl'ul look 

Upon the streani!) of her paternal brook ; 

‘Oh, help,’ she cried, ‘ in this CKlremest need ! 

If water gods arc deities iiideed: 

Gape earth, and this unhappy wretch intonib; 

Or change my form, whence all my sorrows come.’ 
Scarce had she finish’d, when her f^et she found 
Benumb’d with cold, and fasten’d to the gTolmcft 
A filmy rind about tier body grows; 

Her hair to leaves, her arms extend to boughs : 
The^nywph is all into a laurel gone; 

smoolhness r>f her skin remains alone.” 
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The disap|)ointed Apolh^ then claimed the 
tree as sacred to himself. 

“ Because thou canst not be 
My misUess, I espouse thee for ray tree; 

Be thou the prize of honour and renown; 

The deathless poet, and the poem crown. 

Thou shalt the Roman fesiivals adoi«, , 

And, after poets, be by ^victors worn.” Ovid. 

The Lafins called it Lg.vnis, from lavo, on 
account of its quality in purging the blood; 
or, as some suppose, from laudis, praise, and 
from whence the ancients called it Laudeat 
but in later times the d was changed for r, 
making it Laurus and Laiirca. 

This favourite tree of Apollo’s gave the 
name to a capital in ancient times, which is 
now called Paterno. 

“ Deep in the palace, of long growth, there stood 
A laurel’s trunk, a venerable wood, 

Wltere rites divine were {mid; wh^se holy hinr 
Wtis cut and triium’d with sujierjtitioiis tare. 

This {dant LaKnus, when hii+town he wall’d. 

Then found, and from the tree Laurentuni called: 

And last, in honour qI’ his new abode, 

He vow’d the laurel to tht^ laurel’s god.” Virgil. 

The’ancients believed that die vaurm' was 
a protection ^Ifom lightning; Ovid makes 
PhoeJbusi give it this Virtue: 

“ Secure froiu . thunder, and "unharm’d by Jove, . 
Unfading as th’ immortal pow’rs above; 

And as the locks of Pheebus are unsheg^i, ^ 

So ahall perpetiiaJ green thy boughs adorn.” ' 
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It is related that Tiberius, whl) bad a great 
dread of lightning when accompanied with 
thnnder, would cover his head with boughs 
of this tree, and creep under his bed to -avoid 
it. The belief that thfe bay-tree had the pr<v 
petty of repelling lightning lasted a long time 
after the fall of paganism: Madame de Genlis 
tells us, that it was on this superstition that 
the device of the Count de Dunois was 
founded, which represented this tree beneath 
a tempestuous sky, and for motto—■ 

Ta^ cc solum naiale luchir. 

“ I defend the earth which bears me.” 

To this day it is customary for the peasants 
in the Pyrenees to.cover themselves with 
branches of the bay tree, as a security from 
the lightning, and we have known it planted 
by our own villager^ as a protection from fire. 
In this happy ettect of ignoranee, we trace the 
expiring spark of Roman superstition. 

The aromatic emissions of these trees were 
in such reputation for clearing the air, and 
resisting contagion, that during a pestilence 
the physicians of the Eippero® Claudius ad¬ 
vised his court to be removed to Laurentiura, 
so celebrated for bay-trees; and it has been 
thought that this supposed virtue of the laurm 
was an inducement for Pliny the younger (x) 
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reside sbambch at |jis fawurite villa, near 
Laurentium. 

Tlieophrastus tells us, that superstitious 
people would keep a bay-leaf in their mouths 
all day, to preserve themselves from any mis¬ 
fortune or pollution. - The ancientg also at¬ 
tributed to the lauru» the property of pre¬ 
serving tho corn from mildew. 

Amongst the oilier wonders related of the 
bay, its decay was said to be ominous of some 
fatal accident. Suetonius (in Galba) affirms, 
that all the bay-trees withered to the very 
roots in the winter, though if war, very mild, 
which preceded the death of Nero. This ac¬ 
cident could only have been deemed fatal to 
the monster and his creatures ! 

Evelyn tells us, that in* 1629, preceding a 
great pestilence at Padua, almost all th^ bay- 
trees about that famous uhiversky grew sick and 
perished; upon which it was said that Apollo 
and the muses w^ere about to desert that city. 

We cannot pass this tree in the shrubbery 
withou]; having our recollection roused by the 
remembrance of some anecdote connected with 
ancient history. When under the shade of 
the Uay-tree we almost fancy ourselves ia thte 
first temple vvhich was raised to Apollo at 
Delphi; for this temple was formed entirely 
of the branc*hes of' this tree, which were 
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Jitought from the valley' of Tempe,' and were 
so curiously interwoven as to form an ele^ 
vated ’oof., Whilst the temple of the god of 
poetry and music offered nothing but the 
symbol of glory in its construction it was 
sacred; but When its vigils were composed of 
marble,and its coffers w6re filled with those me¬ 
tals which possess the hateful quality of trans¬ 
forming virtuous men into dishonest ones, 
and had men into monsters, then the god was 
worshipped with more ceremony, the oracle 
despised, and tlje sacred urns plundered. The 
people of Phocis, the very inhabitants of 
Mount Parnassus, committed sacrilege upon 
their own god, carrying away at one time, 
from the temple of Apollo, ten thousand 
talents. 

Nero carried away no less than five hun¬ 
dred statues of brass, partly of the gods, and 
partly of the most illustrious heroes, from 
this repository of superstitious opulence; 
whilst, in later ages, Constantine the great re¬ 
moved its most splendid ornaments to kis new 
capital. ■ The deeds of these sceptred robbers 
are recorded to this day in every known lan¬ 
guage, whilst their .plunder is mouldered to 
dust! 

The I oiracles were always delivered by a 
pj^stess called Pythia, and were generallv 
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given in ver^, untilt it was sarcastically ob¬ 
served, that the god and patron of poetry was 
one of the worst poets in the world, which 
induced the priestess to deliver her answers 
in prose. It was cusfomary for all that con¬ 
sulted the oracle to feake rich presents to the 
god of Delphi; and nd monarch dijitinguished 
himself more by his donations than jCroesus. 

There were al.<o diviners called Daphne- 
phagi, laurel-eaters, because they chewed lau¬ 
rel leaves, pretending thereby to bfe inspired 
by Apollo. The bay-tree waf also employed 
in other kinds of divination and religious 
cheats, .,uch as throwing them into the fire; 
when to draw a good augury the leaves must 
crackle. They put them also beneath their 
pillows at night, to obtain prophetic dreams j 
and they were planted around their dwellings 
to bring good luck. 

The origin of the Daphnephoria, a festival 
in honour of Apollo, which was held every 
ninth year, will show how sacredly the bay^ 
tree was considered to belong to that -god. 
An oracle advised the ^tolians, who inha¬ 
bited Arne and the adjacent country, to leave 
their own country and go .m quest of a settle¬ 
ment ; they therefore invaded the Thefcan 
territories, which at that time wera pillaged 
by an army- of Pelasgians. 
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Wb«i the celebration, of Apbllo’d festivals 
arrived^ both nations, who religiously observed 
them, laid aside all hostilities, and, according 
to custom, (ait down branches of the bay-tree 
from Moupt Helic* >n, jpd in the neighbour¬ 
hood- of .the river and walked in pro¬ 

cession in honour of the divinity. The day 
that this solemnity jvas observed, ^’olemates, 
the general of the Boeotian army, saw a youth 
in as^^eam that presented him with, a com¬ 
plete suit of armour, and commanded the 
Boeotians to offer solemn prayers to Apollo, 
and walk in procession, wfth laurel-boughs in 
their hands, every ninth year. Three days 
after this dream the. B(eotian general made a 
sally, and cut ofl' the greatest part of the be¬ 
siegers, whOf were compelled by this blow to 
relinquish their enterprize; Polemates, from 
this, institutedtea novennial festival to the god 
who seemed to be the patron of the Boeotians. 

By the manner in which this festival was 
kept, we may trace their religion from the 
eastern nations, where the sun was ^he pri¬ 
mary object of ^doration; for in this festival it 
was usual to arorn an oljve-bough with gar¬ 
lands of the laurus and other flowers, and place 
on^ithe fop a brazen globe, on which were 
s^spendejd smaller ones. In the middle were 
paced a number of crowns, and. a globe of 
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idferter anti tlv& bottom wits adorned 

_ • • * 

with a saffron-coloured garment. Tlie globe 
on the top represented the sun or Apollo, that 
in tire middle was an emblem o| the moon, 
and the others of stars. The crowns, 
which were 365 in n^^ber, represented^lisJ 
sun’s annual revolution! This .allegorical 
bough was,carried to the temple iij solemn 
procession, by a beautiful youth of illustrioti^ 
tamity, who then off ciated as priest df AjfiDllo. 

The despatches And letters which were sent 
to the senate at Rome, from^ the victorioit^ 
generals, were made up and ornamented with 
leaves the Laurus; and in their triumphs 
every common soldier carried a sprig of bay 
in his hand, both to denote victory, and as of 
virtue to purge them from blood and slaughter. 

Linnaeus sumamed this tree Nobifis, ibom 
the exalted uses to whicliit ha^eei. applied; 
for it is the brilliant > symbol of’|,11 kinds of 
triumph. It crowns conquerors, and is also the 
most glorious attribute of clemency. This, 
divine virtue, personified, is r'^presentcd in 
the ancient medals under the figure of a 
female holding a spear, and a^-anch of the 
bay-trte: 

This tree, whose constant deep-green foli¬ 
age varies so decidedly the tints in o*ir, plan¬ 
tations, causes thoughts and reflections as 

VOL. 1. 
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Various in our walMs y foy we do fcot unite tiie 
i^ea of^ peace with the olive-branch, more 
strongly than that of ^ory with the bay-tree. 
Henry the ^th of France, before his achieve^ 
ments at t^e beginnin^of the civil wars, de^ 
ipanded a new year’s '^t of Aubigne, who 
sent him an emblematic nosegay, composed of 
olive, bay, and of cypress, with a gonnet, the 
explanation of which was, that he must make 
a good peace, vanquish, or die. 

It was an ancient custolil to place wreaths 
of laurus with the berries on the heads of those 
who had distinguished themselves in some 
particular branch of polite acquirement; hence 
our expression poet laureate. The poet lau¬ 
reate (“ now bro ich^ye a pipe of Malvoisie,”) 
of modern times tunes his reed so swe^ly, 
that Apollo cannot reward him without the 
aid of Bacchus, w.Ko annually furnishes the 
happy bard with a butt of malmsey. Some 
penetrating critics have, since this change, 
declared that thev discovered the wine in the 
walk of the laureate s poems. 

Students who have taken their degrees at 
the universitifes are called bachelor, from the 
French Bachelier^ which is derived from 
the Latin Baccalaurem (laurel and berries). 
Thes^ scholars were not allowed to marry, 
lest the duties of husband and father diould 
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tiice them from theii; literary pursuits j and ii| 
time all single men were called bachelors. , 
But it is not the bachelors alone who have 
sighed for the laurus crown; asithe wish of 
her who excited so^uch interest in the 
Perditta of Shakspeare will prove: 

“ Heaven knows I never would repinei 
Though Fortune’s fiercest frowns were Biine, 

If fate would gAnt that o’er my tomb 
One little laural-branch might bloom; k 
And mem’ry sometimes wander near 
To bid it live—and drop a tear!” 

It is beyond a doubt, says Dr. Hunter, that 
the bat/ *ree, and not the laurel, is the laut'ut 
of the ancients. The laurel was not known in 
Europe till the latter esd of the sixteenth 
century, which will be shown in the history 
of that shrub. Besides, our laurel has not the 
properties ascribed by the andcncs to their 
laurus. Virgil says it has a fine smell, which 
the laurel has not. 

Et VOS, O iMuri, carpam,^;t te proxime, Myrtc, 

Sic /gosita, quoniam suaves miscetis o/iores. 

£cl. ii. 

And in the sixth dEneid,— 

O'i n atum Lauri ftemus. 

We cannot ascertain at what exact period the 
bay-tree was first cultivated in this country. |' 

I 2 
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{Mkt ita ^ probability itowas pl^ed by'tiie 
Ibomans, and fell with their villas. <^haiJC«H 
who wrote ijn the time of Edward the Third, 
«ays, 

“ Andf tho that baren )Spwfis, in hir bond, 

Of the precious Laurer, so notable, 

Be such as were (I woll ye understond) 

Most noble Knightes of the Round Table, 

And eke the Donesperses honourable; 

Which the)' here in the sign of victory, 

Ak witness of hir dedes, mightily.” 


Turner, our oldest writer on plants, says, in 
1564, “ The bay tre in England is no great 
tre, but it thryueth there many partes better 
and is lustier than • in Germany.” And we 
find that during the reign of Elizabeth, it was 
common to strew the floors of distinguished 
persons in England with bay-leaves. Gerard 
observes, in 1596,‘that he had not seen the 
bay-tree in “ Denmarke, Swenia,, Poland, 
Liuonia, or Russia; or in any of those colde 
...countries where T haue trauelled.” And we 
conclude that it was rare in this country, even 
so late'as the beginning of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, as Bradley says, in 1716, “ they should 
be put in pots ou cases, and housed in the 
winter, that their beauty may be preserved.” 
jfle states that “ he has seen pyramids, and 
headed plants of bays introduced into parterre 
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•ahrk, »but hk cannot advise the doh^ it,^les| 
they should be injured by hard weather.” 
He adds, “ the finest bay-trees he h^ ewer 
seen, either abroad or in England, are now in 
the Royal Garden’s at'Kensington, which are 
of very great value.^’ From Mohs. Liget, 
who wrote in 1703, vwj Team that .these trees 
were then nursed with great care in the Royal 
(hardens of France; for he tells us that they 
were planted in i^oxes and pots, and cut into 
pyramids, or globes, to ornament the gardens 
at Versailles. The bay-tree seems rare in the 
vicinity of Paris*, at the present time, as we 
did not meet with it in any garden excepting 
the Jardin des Plantes, either in the summer of 
1821 or 1822; and at P^re la Chaise we onlv 
found it at the tomb of Delille, where, should 
it thrive, our successors will be told we may 
suppose, that it sprang from hiS body, as they 
still tell us in the vicinity* of Naples, where, 
at the tomb of Virgil, they show you a bay- 
tree that they pretend was produced by the. 
ashes of this great poet, and which is- as 
readily believec^ as the dream of Maia his 
mother, who, we are told, dreamt that she 
was delivered of a branch pf laurus, and that 

* Bay-leaves arc in considerable ueinaiid in Paris, for 
dtmiestic uses, and for which purpose they ar^ s^t fronj 
the of France in great quantities. . ' 

I 3 
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having planted it in the ^arth, there instantly 
spfang up a majestic tree, covired with fruit 
and flowers of every kind. We presume that 
the^Eiieid was read before tnis dream was told. 

Miraculous days having passed away before 
the formation of our shrubbery commenced, 
let us attend to nature, and see where she 
advises us to plant this Daphne of the Greeks, 
and Laurus of the Romans, which furnished 
the Delphic wreath, and graced the head of 
triumphant heroesguarded the gate of the 
Csesars, and formed the Pontifex maximus to 
be placed on the houses of the sick. Observ¬ 
ations instruct us to place this tree situa¬ 
tions where it is sheltered from north and 
north-cast winds, which affect its beautv, and 
often its growth. We notice that it thrives 
under the very wings of larger trees, where it 
is difficult to make other shrubs prosper, and 
which is of importance in our plantations. 
A warm, dry, sandy, or gravelly soil is recom- 
jnended for this tree; but we have noticed 
that- it thrives well in a rich loam; for the 
handsomest bay-tree that we^ have seen, was 
planted in such soil, by a lady at Tarring, 
in Sussex, on her wedding-day; wMch had 
sent up its spiral top higher than herdweUing, 
in less tlian twenty years; affording ample 
sfiade to her j^layful and numerous offspring. 

10 
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K« iower branches were the roosting-place of 
her poultry, and the higher boughs p^ote^ted 
nests of various birds, who treated lier 
with Apollo’s strains, for having planted 
Apollo’s tre’e; which<of itself, refreshes her 
family by the salubrious perfume it gives to 
the air of her little garden—to say nothing 
of the aromatic taste its leaves give to her 
baked herrings; a. dish not to be despised at 
a country dcjenne, ns ma'ny a sea-side resident 
will agree, who knows not, or cares not for 
the happy allusions it affords to the classical 
reader. They prefer its sp^cy taste to the 
finest passages of the ancient poets. But we 
,v' old wish to inspire ouj* marine friends with 
a i-elish for plants as wgll as for fish: at any 
rate, to preserve the few trees that nature 
spontaneously scatters on the coast. For, some 
years back, we saw a bdiiutifuLfarm, about a 
mile from Worthing, swept’ of every shrub 
and tree by the farmer, who had purchased it 
by his profits during the war. We almost 
regretted at the time that he had not resided 
in some despotic government, where,.at every 
change of the moon, he would have been 
scourged with the leafless branches, until his 
hedge-row^s had recovered their wonted foliage. 
But he resided in a land of liberty,^ and pos¬ 
sessed a right either to please himsell^ or his 

I 4 
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wife^fcy exposing his house to* every 
bis,fiel(fe to every wind. Butnin, charity>*w 
wi5| presume that this rural devastation 
cjomniitted, hot through a want of taste, bnt 
that it was a sacrifice to the will 6f his spouse^ 
and that he acted upon the principle of the 
l5uke of Antin, who gratified Louis XIV. by a 
similar demolition. This monarch complained 
of a wood that injured the view from his apart¬ 
ment at Fontainbleau, upon which the Duke of 
Antin caused all the trees to be sawn (secrd^ly) 
near the root, and cords fixed to each tree, 
More than 1200 men remained in readiness to 
fell them at the least signal, when tlie King, 
walking near the spot, repeated that this wood 
displeased him, which was no sooner said, 
than the obsequioirs Duke gave a whistle, and 
in an instant the whole forest was seen to fall. 
The Duchess of Burgundy, who witnessed this 
feat, exclaimed, laughing, “ Ah! bon Dieu, 
si le roi avoit desire nos t^es. Monsieur 
d’Antin les feroit tomber de meme.” 

We have not leaint whether this forest 
sprang up again; but we are told by Mortimer, 
that bay-trees whose branches are killed by the 
weather, or other accident, ij[ cut down «to the 
ground, will send up strong shoots, which we 
jinow by experience to be correct; therefore 
we should caution gardeners against grubbing 
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irp t^e root^ too hastily. This tree should 
never have a branch taken from it bift iif the 
spring. T’Tlie directions for raising these t^ees 
fnom seed, are given in the same manner by 
ail writers orf the Subject, from Pliny dov?h to 
Miller. It is to gather the frujt when quite 
ripe, which is not befoie January or February. 
I'he berries are then to be preserved dry 
sand, until the middle of March, w*hen they 
may be sown in a shady* border of rich loose 
undunged earth. The berries should be 
dropped in rows, as French beans are planted, 
and covered with fine rich ihould about an 
inch thick. The young plants will require 
frcjqucnt, but moderate watering, for the two 
first years. The French nurserymen raise 
lliein under glass, or in aii’ orangery. 

The bay-tree will grow by cuttings, but 
tliese should be planted ^ in a. moderate hot 
bed, and kept moist, and ccivered from the 
heat of the ^m during summer, and from 
the I’rost in winter. .April is the proper time 
to plant cuttings, but layers may be laid down 
eitJier in March or August; whlch,^ by the 
second spring, will make good plants. 

The variegatecj bay is increased by budding 
it on the common sort. Neither the broad 
nor the narrow leaved varieties are so hardy as 
the common bay. 
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The leaves and berries of the liay-tree have 
4n aroihatic astringent taste, and a fragrant 
smell.' They are accounted stomachic, carrai- 
nativ.!, and uterine; but are not much used 
in medicine at the present day, although old 
writers are yery voluminous in describing 
their virtues. Some tell us that the leaves 
were^ formerly eaten to prevent intoxication, 
whilst others ate them to„ produce oracles; 
from whence the bay is sometimes called the 
“ Prophetic Tree.” 

Vmturi prascia Launis. 

Claudian. 


BEECH TREE.—See Poniarium Britannicum. 
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BIRCH.—BETULA. 

Natural order, Amentacece. A gems of the 
Moncecia ^etrandria class. . 


“ And all in sight dcfth rise a birchen tree, 

Which learning near hef little dome did stow; 

Whilom a twig of small regard to see, 

Though now so wide its waving branches flow, 

And work the simple vassals mickle woe; 

For not a wind might curl the leaves that blew. 

And as they look’d, they found their horror grew. 

And ^iiaped it into rods, and tingled at the view.”* 

• Shenstone. 

In tlie early days of Ropie, the lictors had 
their fasces made of the branches of this tree, 
and which they carried l^efore the magistrates 
to clear the way, beating‘such as caused ob¬ 
struction : from hence the most ingenious ety¬ 
mologist we have consulted derives the generic 
name of the birch. “ The Latins,” says Coles; 

• Shenstone is not the only poet who has celejjrated the 
mystic power of this dread tree. It is mtroduced thus in 
the Du^cipd :— 

“ When lo! a peStre rose, whose index hand 
Held forth the virtue of the dreadful wand ; 

His beavered brow a birchen garland wea^, ^ 
Dropping with infant’s blood, and mother’s tears. 
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“ cfill it ^etula, and sometimes JBettillai 
the vldVerb batuo, signifying to beat; became 
it was and is often used foy that purposa’^^; 

Xh of English word birt^ se^s derived 
fro^ tile German Birke, of the Dutch Berkj 
all the Europ.ean languages are similar in the 
pronunciation of the name of this tree. In 
surnftijngiifjftp the virtues of this tree, Coles 
say^m his Paradise of Plants, “ The civill 
ipes whereunto the' birch-tree serveth are 
many; as, for the punishment of children, 
both at home and at school; for it hath an 
admirable influence upon them, to quiet them 
when they are out of order; and therefore 
some call it Make-peace.” ^ 

However terrible the birchen twigs may be 
to the idle boy, the man of taste must be 
pleased with the appearance its slender base 
and inverted .pyramidical top present, and 
which is heightened by the soft tints of its 
foliage, that plays with every breath of air 


O’er pvery vein a shuddering horror runs, 

Eton and Winton shake tlirough all their sons. 
All flesh is humbled, Westminster’s bold raq.e^ 
Shrink, and confess J;he genius d^'the place: 

The pale boy-senator yet tingling stiinds. 

And holds his breeclies close witli bodi his hands.’ 
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that stirs. It growi^ naturally in those col4 
mountains where the dark fir rises its ntodon- 
leSf? leaves in the shape of a pyramid’; thus 
contrasting m shfipe, as much as in colour, 
and from whence Ve should be instructed tt) 
follow nature in our grouping; for,. 

“ Wliat varied beauties siunc upon lieV face; 

Hen? all is beauty, harntony, and "lau?!’* 

The birch iijipruaches nearer tffe Arctic 
pole than any other tree; preserving all its 
vigour in those icy climates, that are almost 
destitute of other vegetable productions. It 
flourishes even in the bosom of expiring 
nature, and is tlic only‘tree that Greenland 
produces— 

' “ Where, 

Vast regions, dreary, bleak, and bare! 

There, on an icy moilntain’s height, 

Seen only by the moon’s paie light. 

Stern Winter rears his giant form; 

His robe a mist—his life a storm.” 

In Russia, Poland, ’ and other northern 

• • 

places, the twi^s of this tree cover tlje dwell¬ 
ings of the peasants,in stead of tile or thatch. 

InTJlir ornamental plantations the silvery 
bark of the birch shines as conspicuously 
through the branches of other trees, its airi¬ 
ness is marked by the smallness of its leaves. 
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#heh contrasted with other tiAtives bf tlfe 
It carries the mind' of tihb piftn bf 
letters'back to early days 

Thus is natiure’s yestwii^^ififrought, 

To instruct our wandering thought.” 

The bark of this trae consists of an accu¬ 
mulation of ten or twelve skins, which are 
white and thin, like paperthe use of which 
it supplied to the ancients, and of its im¬ 
perishable nature let us 

“ Ask, novfo of history’s authentic page, 

And call up evidence from every age.” 

The books which. Numa composed about 
700 years before Chrjist, were written on the 
bark of the birch-tree; and, if we may depend 
on the testimony of Pliny and of Plutarch, 
they were found in ’the tomb of that great 
king, where thej’ had remained four hundred 
years. Numa had forbidden his body to be 
burnt, according to the cu-^tom of the Romans; 
hitt he ordered it to*be buried near Mount 
Janiculi^ra,'with many of the books which he 
had written. The body of this philosophical 
monarch was entirely consumed by time; but 
the books, which treated of philosophy and 
rdigion, jvere in such a state of preservation, 
that Petilius, the praetor, undertook to 
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pC^the sepate. On the 
repoj^made^ respecting th^ir £on> 
tents, they I'^^e ^p^red to be burnt; 'for^^s 
they contained reasons why he had made 
innovations inftiii^i)rm of worship^ and in tbe 
religion of the Rbmans, their, being made 
known to the citizens might have endangered 
the prosperity of their state, as it must have 
appeared that their religion was built Jpon 
error, and tliat it was merely politioid. 

Evelyn tells us, that, in a history of Sweden, 
it is stated that the poor people grind the 
bark of birch trees to mingle with their 
brc.ixl-corn. 

Christopher the Third, king of Denmark, in 
1450, received the unjugt surname of BerJta 
Kanung, which signifies king of bark, be¬ 
cause, in his reign, there was such a scarcity, 
that the peasants were obliged mix the b^i^rk 
of this tree with their Hour. It is to be 
regretted, that the thoughtless people of every 
kingdom charge their monarch with all the 
afflictions which befall their cpunlay. .The 
cares of the state are but ill repaid.*by una¬ 
dulterated bread, or luxurious diet! The men 
who M these perilous situations shtould^^-at 
least receive, if not our love, our pity. 

‘ Alfchotagh every species of tree,or plant 
ifeat we look upon in the shrubbery creates a' 
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new idlea, or gives a tre^tfi torn to <rar’^liOugliit«f«‘ 
3 *et,*f»€*?iaps, no two persons think’al&odod^ 
contemplation ; for <liffer^t minds ift- 
cJine to different thougll^'iis diSerent me^ii 
pursue different objects. 


“ On this side and on th^l, men see their friends 
Drop OiT, like leaves in autumn; yet launch out 
Into fantastic schemes, whicli the ]ong»lives ^ 

» In the iv 01 Id’s hale and iindtfgenerate days 
Couid scarce have leisuie for.” 

These were the ^effilptions of Blair. Tlie 
magistrate fitet thinkr of the Roman lictonrs 
when he sees,the birch, as naturally as the 
country peda^pgue will think of the truant, 
Of the truant of the j edagogue. The chan¬ 
cellor who becomes brooraseller will reflect 
how inadvertently laws may 
nautical man pid;ures to htiH^f our early 
na^gators, in their precarious though skin- 
Iped barks of birchen basket-work. 

,*0111 antiquarian and the historian, as they 
gjtlj|^l8|lf4e,will havd repassingin their minds 
the ’olr ancient timeS|^’ that have been 

made fefedwp to us by the bark of the birch. 
The niiJitary man sees in the birch, the tree 
tlilt afforded the old English warriors arrows, 
bolts, and shafts; and our artillery-meli'fa^oM' 
v^ose chaltcoal gives them theii^'con^* 
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b^Btible ^w4er. The botanist, finding ao* 
thing but anthers m the catkins that sd 
sepurely protect the pollen until the female 
flowers expose thpir stigmas in the spring, to 
catch the impregrmting dust which fornas the 
future forest, exclamis, with Thomson. 

“ Was every faltering tongue *of man, 

Almighty Father! silent in thy praise. 

Thy worRs themselves would raise a genei^ voice; 
Even in the depth of solitary woods, 

By human loot untrod, proclaim thy power.” 


The physiological student, knowing how 
abundantly this tree abounds in juices, says, 

‘‘ Mark, too, the sap, that, ere its process ends, 

In course alternate, rises pr descends; 

In active virtue, how its liquid power 

Creates the wood, the leaf, the fi'uit, atid flower.” 

The vemal.sap of these trees is well known 
to have a saccharine quality; and from it the 
forest housewife makes an agreeable and 

wholesome wine. Pomona’s bard says, 

• 

-r--Eveil afflictive birch, 

Cursed by unletter’d idle youth, distils 
A limpid cucrent from her wounded bafk. 
Profuse of nursing sap.” ' 


Loudon tella us, in the Encyclopaedia*'bf 
Gardening (page 189), that a birch-tree has 
been known to yield, in the course of the 
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bifiediag season, a quantity of sap eqpal tauitiSf 
6witf weight. This sugary sap is obtained \sf 
boring* holes in the body of the tree, in the 
beginning of March, before the leaves shoot 
out, and placing in the hole a fdsset made of 
an elder stick, with the pith taken out; set¬ 
ting vessels, or hanging bladders to receive 
the liquor. It is common to tap large trees 
in four or five places at a time; and a num¬ 
ber of trees should be bored on the same 
tiay, so as to afford a sufficient quantity of 
juice in a short time ; for the sooner it is 
boiled the better. It was formerly sweet¬ 
ened with honey, but lately sugar has been 
substituted to the proportion of from two 
to four pounds U every gallon of liquor* 
This is gently boiled as long as any scum 
rises; which is cleared as fast as it forms. 
It is then put-into a' tub to cool, after which 
it is tunned intb a cask, and bunged up when 
it has done working. It is ready for drinking 
when a year old. This wine is said to be 
’^peyitive, detersive, and cosmetic. Formerly, 
when i^pice was more used in wines, cinna¬ 
mon was added to birch wine. 

It is’ thought that the tre^s are bat little 
injured by being thus perforated in the spritig, 
when tl\e sap is ascending. Evelyn says be 
obsei;yed a birch that Irad been for many 

21 
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}fjam Insularly tapped, which thrived and 
grew to an unusual size for this kind df trfee. ’ 
r This tree, which some learned etymologists 
think gave the name to Berkshire, should 
have a place‘in all extensive shrubberies, or 
plantations, froih its picturesque appearance, 
and from its being ampngst the earliest trees 
that regale us with its fragrant bucTs. Indeed, 
this vernal perfume seems renewed after every 
shower, .|ind those bircH-trees whose pliant 
twigs are pendent, we consider more cheerful 
and not less beautiful, than the weeping willow. 

The timber of this tree is leSs valuable than 
mc>.t others in our woods, yet it may, in cer¬ 
tain situations, be turned to good account, 
since it will grow to advantage upon land 
where other timber will not thrive. Miller 
says it loves a dry barren soil, where scarcely 
any thing else will grow;* and vill thrive on 
any sort of land, dry or wet, gravcdly, sandy, 
rocky, or boggy; and those barren heathy lands 
which will scarcely bear grass. In Martyn’s 
edition of Miller, we are told that upon groiind 
which produced nothing but moss,’these trees 

have succeeded so well as to be fit to cut in 

• 

ten years after planting, when they have been 
sold for near pounds the acre standing, 
and the after produce has been considerably 
increased *. and as the woods near London 
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have been grubbed up,, the value o£ these, 
plarftatibns have been advanced in propartion. 
For this reason, those persons who are pos¬ 
sessed of such poor land, cannot employ it 
better than by planting it with these trees, es¬ 
pecially a§ the expense of doing it is not great. 

The wood is used ibr..packing-cases, turners’ 
ware, wooden shoes, and clogs; also for gates 
and rails. It likewise makes excellent char¬ 
coal. The branches are woven intOf hurdles 
for the shepherd, and the twigs are bound 
into besoms for the housewife. The bark is 
of great use in dyeing wool yellow, and par¬ 
ticularly in fixing fugacious colours. The 
Highlanders use it for making ropes for their 
wells, whilst their tanners use it for tanning 
leather; and they sometimes burn the outer 
rind instead of candles. The leaves afford 
good fodder to horse's, kine, sheep, and goats. 
The seeds of the birch-tree are the favourite 
food of the siskin, or fringilla spinas of Lin- 
naius, a bird of passage commonly called 
Barley-bird in Sussex, because it visits that 
county in the barley seed-time. 

Old medical writers tell us that the leaves 
of the birch-tree are good for the dfopsy; 
and that next to the juniper, the wood was 
esteemed the best to burn in times of pesti¬ 
lence and contagious distempers. 
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Gerard says, the ibratiches serve well to 

^ * 9 * 

the decking up of houses and banquettipg 
roomes for places of pleasure, and beautifying 
the streetes in the crosse or gang weeke, and 
such like.”* AnS Cedes observes, in 1657, 
that as he “rid through little'Brickhill, it). 
Buckinghamshire, every signe post in the 
town was bedecked with i;reen birch.” 

* This was rogation week, wjiich was called in the north 
of England, gang week; from the gangmg, or processions 
then used, by the peojtle’s going to confession. The Bel- 
gian.s call it emis, or cros.s week, as ij; was also called in 
some parts of Englanil; because the cross was carried before 
the _ riests in the j)roccssions made in that week. It is called 
rogitionweek from rogo, to ask or pray; because on Mon¬ 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday,*the litanies are sung, and 
abstinence from flesh is enjoined by the church, not only by 
a devout preparation to the feast of Christ's glorious ascen¬ 
sion and penteco.st, but also to sujiplicate the blessing of 
God on the fruits of die earth. 
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BIRD CHERRY.—PADUS. 

Natural order, Pomacsce. 'Rosacea, Juss, A 
genus of the Icosandria Monogynia class» 


-“ Check the progress of thy vasty toil: 

Fir^t choose thy objects from thy native soil, 

Where, daily seen, they own thee for their lord, 

And, born with thee, shall greater joy afford.” 

Delille. 

This aboriginal of our woods possesses 
beauties that should oftener secure it a situa¬ 
tion in the ^rubbery, and more frequently a 
place in ornamental hedge rows; for at the 
present day it is more uncommon in our 
plantations than the flowering shrubs of Per¬ 
sia, China, or* America. Let us not, in our 
admiration ol' exotic beauties, and love of 
foreign talent, neglect ouf* native plants, or 
, impoverish our national abilities. Too often 
we see the well educated daughter of an 
English * clergyman, neglectedly drudging 
through the yearly duties of a governess for 
the paltry pittance of twenty pounds, whilst 
the daughter of a Swiss peasant or a Parisian 
perriwig-maker is caressed and rewarded 
with from five to ten tithes the sum. 
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The Latin name of Padus for this tree was 
derived, according to Parkinson, from * the 
offensive smell of the wood; but we are more 
disposed to think that the Romans named it 
after their celebrated fiver Padii8,,now called 
the Po. The berries are eagerly sojiight after 
by the birds, and as the’ leaf slightly resem¬ 
bles that gf the cherry-tree, hence the name 
of Bird-cherry. In Scotland it is called Hog- 
berry. Linnasus has united the bird cherry, 
the apricot, the cherries, and the common and 
Portugal laurels, with the plums. Miller 
treated on them separately,’ under, padus, 
anneniaca, cet'asus, and prunus; uniting the 
laurels with padus; Jussieu separates cerasus 
and armeniaca from primus; and unites padus 
and the laurels with the former: making the 
difference to consist only in the fruit or drupe. 
The French call it cerisiev d grajjpes. 

This pretty flowering shrub "v^as much more 
common in the time of Gerard than at pre¬ 
sent. He tells us th’at in 1596 it grew wild in 
the wopds of Kent, wheie it was used as a 
stock to graft .cherries on, particularly the 
Flanders cherry. .This old author adds, 
“ This wiide tree groweth very plentifully in 
the north of England, especially at a place 
called Heggdale, neere unto RosgilGin West- 
merlaiKS and in diners other places, about 
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Crosbie Ravenswaith, and there called beg* 
berrie tree : it groweth iibewisc in Martome 
Par<kt fewer miles from Blackbume, and in 
Harward, neere thereunto; in Lancashire 
almost in euerie hetlgef ’ It is also a native of 
!post parts of Europe, in woods and hedgels, 
and is frequently to be seen in the northern 
and temperate parts of Russi4, and all Siberia, 
and it is common to the woods of Scotland. 

c 

The bird cherry rises from ten to fifteen 
feet in height, spreading its branches to a 
considerable distance, which are covered with 
a purplish bark. Neither its branches or 
leaves are numerous, therefore almost any 
plant will grow beneath it; and we love to 
see its stem rise out of a clump of juniper or 
any dwarf evergreens over which its long 
loose pendent bunches of white flowers hang 
with peculiar airiness and grace in the months 
of April and May. Its black fruit, which hang 
in bunches like currants, have also a pleasing 
effect in the month of August, and the yel¬ 
lowish green of its ovate-lanceolate fpliage is 
not less -pleasing when contrasted by darker 
tints. Although the fruit is nauseous to the 
taste, it gives an agreeable flavour to brandy, 
and many persons add it for the same reason 
to their made wines. The wood is totigh and 
smooth, and used for whip and knife handles. 
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Lmtiaeus says, that sheep, goats, and swine, 
eat the leaves, and that cows are fond of,it, 
but that horses refuse it. 

The variety with red fruit, commonly called 
the Cornish cherry, floWers two or three weeks 
later, and is therefore not so desirable in thg 
shrubbery. 

The bird cherry may, be prop^ated by 
’ayers, which shduld be performed in the 
Autumn; but the handsomest trees arc raised 
from seed, which should also be sown at 
the same season upon a bed or border of good 
ground. A wet soil is not congenial to this 
tree. 

Medical writers tell us that a decoction of 
the berries is sometimes given with success 
in the dysentery; and Dale informs us that 
in his time the fruit was used to hang about 
the necks of children, as « cure for the epi¬ 
lepsy. A strong decoction of the bark is used 
by the Finland doctors, who have private 
doors for private patients, and its beneficial 
effects jye corroborated by the testimony of 
M. Broerland, .in the Stockholm acts. He 
directs six ounces of the dry, or ei^t of the 
fresh bark to be boiled aw.ay in eight pints of 
water to four: the dose is four ounces four 
times a-day. 
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BLADDER SENNA. — COLUTE A. 

Natural order. Papilionacem, or Leguminoscc. 
A genus t>f the Diadelphia Decandria class. 


— -“ Various trees thejr various fruits produce, 

Some for delightful taste, and some for use; 

Hence sprouting plants enrich the plain and n^od^ 
For physic some, and some design’d for food.” 

“ How useful all! how all conspire to grac<- 
Th’ extended earth, and beautify her face !” 

Blackmore. 

The dramatic author seeks for singularity 
of diaracter to make his comedy amusing, 
which at the same time acts like a foil to ren¬ 
der his beauties more brilliant, whilst the in¬ 
sipid novelist, who treats us only with lilies 
and roses, sees them wither unnoticed for 
want of contrast. 

. Thus we introduce the colutea arborescens 
into our shrubbery, not so much, for the 
beauty of its dingy yellow papilionaceous blos¬ 
soms, as for its curious .inflated and transpa¬ 
rent bladder-like legumes, which being slightly 
suspended from the slender spray, have a 
novel arnd odd effect between the winged 
leaves of this plant, which are composed ol 
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BLADfoEll pENI^A.* 

lour or five pairs ofi oval heart-shaped lobes^ 
placed opposite, and terminated by an <jdd 
one. 

Children find amusement in dancing on, 
or pressing these little bladders between their 
fingers, which make a considerable*explosioji 
as the air escapes; h^nce the Fr.ench name 
this shrub Baguenaudier, “ fruit ,dans des 
vcssies rougeatres qu’op fait claquer par la 
pression pour baguenauder, d’ou son nom.”* 

The Hortus Kewensis states from Lobel, 
that this plant was first cultivated in England 
in 1570, but on referring to the third part of 
Turner’s Herbal, which was printed in 1568, 
we find that it was then common in this coun¬ 
try. This author says,* “ There hath bene a 
greate errour of late yeares amonges many 
men, whiche haue thought that sene had ben 
a tre, which groweth in manye places of 
Englande.” He then describes the true 
senna, and adds, “ The tre that they call sene 
in England is colutea.”. 

Gerald says, in his History ojf Plants of 
1597, “ Colutea^ and sene, be so neere the one 
vnto other in shape and shew, that the vn- 
^skilful herbarists haue deemed colutea to be the 
right sene.'’ He adds, “ Colutea, or bastard 


* Pirclle. 
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sene, groweth in diners gardens, and commetii 
vp of seed; it quickly commeth to perfection, 
insomuch that if a stick thereof be broken off 
and thrust into thl‘ grounde, it quickly taketh 
roote, yea,, although it be done in the middle 
of sommer, as myselfe haVe often prooued; 
the which bring foorih* flowers and fruite the 
next yeere after.” 

Most writers on plants a're of opinion that 
the ancient Gtveek and Latin medical authors 
were unacquainted with the true senna, and 
that its virtues were made known to us by the 
Arabians, who call it sena. The bladder or 
false senna, coluteUi is the KoXovrea of Theo¬ 
phrastus, whose writings inform us that in the 
neighbourhood of Athens it was used to fat¬ 
ten sheep, which it greatly facilitated. We 
are not aware that the experiment has ever 
been made in this country, but the philoso¬ 
pher’s observation is worthy of notice to those 
who have flocks on the downs, where it would 
grow as well as furzp if sown in the same 
manner. 

Parkinson, in “ The garden of pleasant 
Flowers,” which he dedicated to Henrietta, 
the beautiful queen.oi' the unfortunate Charles 
the First, tells us that the leaves of the bladder 
senna are known to be a violent purgative 
“>and thereibre let every one beware that they 
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uae^QOt this instead,of good sena, lest th^ 
feel to their cost the force thereofBut Tater 
authors assure us that the leaves answer, all 
the purposes of senna, and Allioni has given 
particular dfrectiohs for the preparation of 
them.* The seeds,* in a quantity qf a drain 
or two, excite vomiting. • 

This plant grows without culture in the 
south of France, the warmer parts of Switzer¬ 
land, and in Italy, especially on mount Vesu¬ 
vius, where Mr. Ray found it even in the as¬ 
cent to the crater, where there were scarcely 
any other plants, and where 

-“ the mountain shakes, 

Burnt to its entrails ; while*in thunder In eaks 
Its bursting sides; torn fi-Qm their native bed 
Tlie splinter’d rocks their smoky ruin spread.” 

Deliile. 

The foliage of this plant is* of a greyish 
green, and it will grow to tHe height of 10 
or 15 feet in the shrubbery, where it is sel¬ 
dom to be seen without some few blossoms 

« • 

from to November. The bladders are 
in their beauty in September, but they do not 
open to expose the double row of their in¬ 
mates uuiil October has ripened and black¬ 
ened their little kidney-shaped seeds. > ' 
The pericarp of this fruit is not more deli¬ 
cately th ii than beautifully veined. The two 
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vahea; which form tbe legume, or bladder,»» 
so sfecutelj closed, as not even to allow the 
confined air to escape. The upper side of 
the valves is joined by two umbilici cords, 
which first convey the impregnating farina 
from the top of the pod to each of these’little 
v^etable eggs, after which their nourishment 
enters the cord from the stem, until they 
have acquired the power of becoming parents 
to future shrubs. 

The oriental bladder senna, coltdea cruentay 
was discovered in the Levant by Tournefort, 
whose method of classifying plants stood un¬ 
rivalled until the labours of Linnaeus ap¬ 
peared. This plant, which is now common 
in the shrubbery, wa{{ cultivated by Miller in 
1731. Its flowers are smaller than the com¬ 
mon sort, and of a dark-red colour marked 
with yellow. 

The Levant colutea bears the name of Po- 
cock’s bladder senna, because the seeds were 
first brought to England by the Rev. Dr. 
t*ocock, who gathered them in Turkey. 

This shrub seldom grows more than six or 
seven feet high; the branches are very slen¬ 
der, and much more pliant than those of the 
common sort, and therefore it grows less 
erect, ft is also distinguished from the com¬ 
mon sort by the leaves being composed of 
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nine, pau^^of leafietSs^hkh are much smaller. 
It fiowets also a month earlier, and the Wos-* 
soms are of a brighter yellow, and there is a 
succession of them till late in the Autumn, 
oa Jwhich accJount It is preferred in our shrub¬ 
beries.. Dr. RusseH, who resided many years 
at Aleppo, informs us .that this shrub is very 
common about that city. These‘plants are 
all easily propagated by sowing their* seeds in 
tiie spring ir a bed of eommon earth. The 
plants raised from suckers are never so fine 
as those produced from seed; and Mr. Curtis 
tells us (he says from experience) that a wet 
soil is fatal to the common bladder senna. 
Mr. Miller recommends the hanging of lobster 
claws, or bowls of toba,cco pipes, on these 
shrubs, to entice the earwigs, who eat thfeir 
Way into the bladders; and thus housed de¬ 
stroy the seed. 



BOX.TREE. —BUXUS. 

•i 

Natural order, Tricoccce. EuphorU(e,^^'m^ *A 
genm cf the Monccda Tetrandria class: 


“ How goodly looks Cytonis, ever gceen, 

VHth boxeo groves.” « 

Dryden’s Virgil, Geo. 

ThIs tree, whicli so beautifully bedecks and 
gives a vernal appearance to our Surrey hills 
in the depth of winter, was called by the 
Greeks nJlof, from Wxa, dense, thick; 

TO iTVKvov TOO IvXov, the timber being very 
dense *and close. 

We consider the English name of this plant 
to be a corruption of the Latin word buxm, 
or from the Spanish box, and that it gave the 
name of box to those little wooden cases' 
made by the turner, rather than derived its 
.own from these cases. This shrub certainly 
gave the name of Box-hilJ to those delightful 
downs near Dorking, in Surrey, and where 
the shrub seems to have grown naturally, as 
it is known to“have abounded there long be¬ 
fore the time that the Earl of Arundel retired 
to that spot, and as it is stated, planted the 
box.^ 
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Evelyn did not nogrelt to visit this spot, 
^ we find by his diary, 2’7th July, l655>rwlfere* 
writes, “ I went to Boj^hill to see th<>se 
rttre^pni^ral bowers, cabinets, and shady 
walkes in the box copses.” He alsp observes 
that “ at JVUcl^ehan^ there are goodly walkes, 
and hills shaded with yew and box, as render 
the place extreaniely agreeable, it seeming 
from these evergreens to be summer all the 
winter.” He tolls ns in his Silva thal; “ these 
trees rise pMurally at Boxley, in Kent, in 
abundance, and the county of Suyry, giving 
name to that chalky hill ne*;r the famous 
Mo’ior Swallow.” 

I'his spot is still visited by the admirers of 
beautiful scenery ; but ii\ the time of Charles 
the Second, before the inhabitanis of’the 
court and the city of London were so well 
acquainted with the baths of Neptune, the 
neighbourhood of Boxhill and the waters of 
the Mole were thought oi‘ sufficient efficacy, 
and of a sufficient distance, to dissipate both 
glopm and disease. ^ 

The box was formerly much n^ore plen¬ 
tiful in England than at present; Boxwel, 
in Coteswold, Gloucestershire, was named 
from this tree ; and Gerard says (in the thne 
of Elizabeth), “ It growet^ upon, sundry 
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> 70 ;^ and barren hiis yi Englande.” And 
PaAinson tells us, in the time of Charles th^ 
Fipt, “ that it is found with us in many woods, 
and wood grounds.” Woodward reraifi*ks it as 
plentiful on the chalky hills near Dunstable. 
It is also a native of most parts of Europe, as 
well as of many parts of Asia, as about Mount 
Caucasus, in Persia, China, Cochin-China, &c., 
and aJso in America. Pliny tells us that the 
largest box-trees grew anciently in Corsica, 
and in so great abundance that i^aused the 
honey of that island to be bitter. 7 la Persia 
the box-shrub grows to a considerable-sized 
tree, and of so elegant a form, that th%Per- 
sian poets often compare their beautiful grown 
women to these trees. Ghilan, one of the 
Persian provinces, is remarkable for growing 
great quantities of box-wood, on which ac¬ 
count their caravans consist of horses, mules, 
and cows; for camels are not brought into 
the province, because they have an extreme 
fondness for box, which causes their imme- 


' diate death if they eat of it. 

We believe box is the only European wood 
that will sink in the water, and that is sold 
by weight ]^iny observes, that it is as hard 
to burn*as iron, arid that it will neither flame 


not burn clear ^o^ ^ it be converted into 
charcoal. He tells u? jt was highly yalued 



fot Jts hardness and yell8W colour; and Vir^i 
says— 

“ Nojp ban, oor limes, without tKeir use are made, 
Smooth-grain’d, and proper for the turner’s trade; 
Which curious hands may carve, and steel with ease 
invade.” 

From the Latin poets we learn that this 
wpod was‘then cniployed as at pnesent, in 
forming musical flutes. —• 

Si buxos inflare jwoat. ViJigil. 

“ If it pleases you to breathe into the box.” 

■- non illos camiina vocum, 

fjmgavc multifori dclcctat tibia buxi. OviD. 

“ Neither does the melody di the voice, nor the long 
pipe of many-holed box delight J;hem.” 

The ancients, also, made combs of this 
wood, as may be seen in Martial. In modern 
times, Cowley hat thus mentioned it:— 

- non uUitna belli 

Arma puellaris; laqueos lieec ncctit amantim, 

Et venatricis disponit retia Jbnnce. 

And which is thus translated in the Silva:— 

“box-combs bear no small part 
In the militia of the fegjale art; 

They tie the luiks whicli hold our gallants £ast. 

And spread the nets to which'fond'lovers haste.” 

' Evelyn also states, Mkt “ liis of special use 
fbf the turner, engraver, carver, mathema- 
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tfciiA1hitrument~maker,oomb and pipe 
ipalcer; the roots for the inlayer, and pabiHeC- 
iriaker,” &c. ^ It is still in great demand 'Witil 
the turner for screws and numerous btSiJr 
articles, as well as foi' making musical wind-i 
.instruments. German flutes have been priti^ 
cipally formed from this hard and srhooth 
wood; but the professors of that instrumeht 
now prefer those that are made from the 
cacao-tree, as they are not so subject to swell 
by using as those made from box-wOod; which 
swelling often causes a variation of half *a 
note, as after being played upon for a short 
time the tone becomes sharper. 

We do not find that the physicians of an¬ 
cient days or modem times have used this 
vegetable in medicine ; but the quacks of ig¬ 
norant ages suffered nothing to escape them 
by which they could imposeiDn the credulous, 
and in their works we find the virtues of the 
box extolled for diseases that delicacy forbids 
us to mention. 

We perfectly agree with old Gerard, who 
observes, “ that it is moi’e fit for dagger-hafts 
than to make medicines; though foolish em- 
piricks and women leaches do minister it 
ii^inst the apoplexy, and such diseases.” n 

fVom, Parkinson w^earn that it was uadd 

dMbjge the haiir to in auburn dofear; aiid 
in the ephemerides of the curious there is the 
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foUawing account of fhe efficacy of box-wood* 
in naaking hair grow: “ A young woftian* in * 
Gunb^y, in Lower Silesia, having had a ma- 
Ugnant dysentery which occasioned the fall¬ 
ing off of all *her hair, was advised by a per¬ 
son some time after' her recovery (as her hair 
was not likely to grow -again of itself, her* 
head being then as bare as the hand) to wash 
it all over with a decoction of box-wodd, which 
she readily did, without the addition of any 
other drug. Hair of a chesnut colour grew 
on her head, as she was told it would do ; but 
having used no precaution to'secure her face 
and neck from the lotion, they became covered 
with red hair to such a degree, that she 
seemed but little different from an ape or a 
monkey.” 

If this poor Silesian girl was actually thus 
disfigured by tl^gj box, it was not more than 
the box-tree itself has been disfigured in our 
old gardens ; where, by the aid of shears, it 
was metamorphosed into Harlequins and go- 
lumbines; and even at present we sometimes' 
see the attempt of transforming it's branches 
into vegetable peacocks and leafy urns, wht<^ 
must be as offensive to Silvanus as it is to 
nature. Pliny tells us, thal it was used in tl^ 
JU)m«i gardens to d|^e them into squares, 
&€., it was kept thick by clippings It 
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is now judiciously admitted into the pleasure- 
grdunds, as this evergreen will flourish under 
the f^eepest shade, and will thrive in any soil 
or exposure,Although it is fond of a calcarious 
soil, and a dry situation open to “the sun. In 
appearance it is but little inferior to the 
myrtle, and there fore, deserves a pl^ in the 
shrubbery, as a fore-ground evergreen. The 
branches were in great request among our 
ancestors for decorating their houses, and it is 
still used to till up spaces between exotic 
plants that are let out b}^ rout florists. We also 
meet with it in our churches at Christmas; 
for the origin of which custom, see Holly. 

Where box-trees pe recjuired, they should 
be raised from seed, which should be sown 
soon after it is ripe, in a shady border of light 
loam or sand ; but it is generally propagated 
by cuttings planted ki the ;^umn, and kept 
moist until they have taken foot. 

D^arf box is increased b_y parting the roots 
or ptoling the slips. The best time for 
transplanting this shrub is October; though 
it may be removed almost at any time, ex¬ 
cept summer, if it be taken up with a good 
ball of earth. 
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BROOM.—SPARTIUM. 

• • 

• • 

Natural orderj Papilionacece, or Leguminosas. 

A genus of the Diad^lphia Decandria clan. * 

-“ th4 broom, 

Yellow and bright as bullion unalloyed. 

Her blossoms.” 

This shrub, whose rushy twigs are so gaily 
d( jked with vegetable butterflies of flamy 
gold, has caused much dispute amongst the 
learned etymologists whether it be the Spar- 
tium, T<oy, of Dioscorides or not. The La¬ 
tins called it genista, and their great natural 
historian (Pliny^ says that he was not able to 
ascertain whether genista was the same as 
Spartium or not; but from whathe,^&^.8tated, 
as well as from what the oldest Grd^|^jp|lithors 
have written, we are of opinion that^t^e Sport 
of the*old Greeks was not the same as the 
Spartium of later days. The first cordage 
and ropes which tKe Greeks made for th«r 
nautical vessels was formed of rushes, and their 
word crxoivog signi^pi equally a rush and a 
roj^; but when they became acquainted with 

L 4 
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Spaw, this rushy shrub grows iti abUtti^ 

' danc^ particularly about Carthagena, coudA^ 
vyas formed from those twigs, and most 
bably the broom was then first called Sparfiunt 
by the Greeks. The m-igih of its Latin name 
genista, or genesta d, genilum flexilUate, from 
it’s flexible nature;' fw, according to some, 
q%tod facile generct, speciemque propagarct, 
''because it is easily increased, and with diffi¬ 
culty destroyed in its natural situation. 

The English name of this plant, which 
Turner spelt “ browme,” has no resemblance 
to any other language except the Dutch, who 
call it breyn. 

“ Even humble bnxm. hid osiers have tlieir use, 

And shade for slieep, s.iid f()od for flocks produce: 
Hedges liir corn, and honey l()r the bees, 

Besides the pleasing prospects of the trees.” 


The broom being’thus recommended to us 
by the Prince of the Latin Poets, has a strong 
claim|^^ situation in the shrubbery, particu¬ 
larly th^-j Spanish brdom, Spartium jmeetm, 
which was an inmate of our gardens ’prior to 
1564, when Turner wrote his'Herbal; for he 
says, “ It came of late fo us out of Spain.” 
Perhaps it was given to us by Spain, wpen 
their king was a husbanj^to a British tjueffu; 
and however slight such a gift might have 
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ajip^ed at the tii^e, it now shines ihore 
ornamentally in the gapdens of this fcouiltry’ 
than the brightest gem of the mines of the 
New World could have done in'the crown. 

In favourable siCuations, the Spanish broom 
approaches nearer tb the size of a tree than 
an humble shrub 4 and* as it continues in 
blossom from July to October, it is a great 
eniivener to Nature’s universal green robe, 
which at that season is but slightly spangled 
with gay colours; therefore it may with great 
iidvantage be planted so as to peep over the 
sombre evergreens, like the rkys of the sun 
emerging from dense clouds. The common 
broom, SpartUm scoparimn, may as judiciously 
be placed at the foot of towering trees, where 
it will shine as gay in the gloom as a gipsey’s 
hre in a forest. 

The broom should also be iij!'’‘ted in the 
corners of fields, and in* those hedgerows 
which are seen from the shrubberV the 
dwelling; particularly where the view il|^ght 
beneath or through the branr-hes of trees, for* 
then the* yellow field is seen as ^aily inter¬ 
changed with a Variety that is as rich and as 
pleasing as the tiara of emeralds and gold. 

“ Where the fond eye in sweet distraction strays, 

fdeased'when mogtI'H knows not whereto ga/e 
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The Portugal broom, mnUiJhrum, is ‘•te 
pl&sirfg bj it’s delicacy, as the Spanish twocrtn 
jfgnliv.ming by it’s gaiety. This shrub, which 
appears in May and June, clad like a virgin 
bride in pearls, should be placed where it’s 
^flexible rods are contrasted by broader foliage. 
It forms one of the'inest degant foi»-grounds 
dark evergreens, and harmonizes well With 
most flooring shrubs; for it’s rushy spikes, 
which seem rather studded with flakes of snow 
than bedecked by Flora’s hand, are too deli¬ 
cate to offend by any neighbourhood, however 
flaunting it may be, whilst it’s graceful waving 
bend so well accords with the chastity of it’s 
colour. The whito flowering broom is how 
considered as a har4y plant in our shrubbery; 
although no longer back than 1724, when 
Miller published his first edition of the Gar¬ 
dener’s Dictionary, he writes in it, “ The 
“ Spanish white broom is a very tender plant 
“ in Jpi^land, and will seldom stand out the 
“ wiatCTt; therefore it is cultivated in pots, 

" and kept as bays, laurus tinus, myrtle, &c.” 

We havb now two species of white flower¬ 
ing broom. The first, we are told in the 
Hortus Kewensis, was introduced Mr. 
Bentick, in 1690; but Parkinson speaks of 
it fiuniliarly m IQiO, but does not say posi- 
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Ikelj tb*t it wae oi; was nc^ then cultivated 

in; 

;,ji^ 9 ius, the celebrated Grwman bob^pt, 
who with such indefatigable labour colkc^ed 
the plants of Spain, •Languedoc,^ England, 
the Alps, Austria,* some parts of Hungarj% 
and tho§e about jEirankfort, during the 16th 
century, tells us, that he observed the white 
single-seeded broom, momspermum, about 
Cadiz, near the coast, flowering in February, 
and also abundantly in Arragon. Osbeck re¬ 
marks, that it flourishes like willow bushes 
along the shores of Spain,* as far as the 
flying sands reach, where scarcely any other 
plant grows except the creeping restharrow. 
The use of tliis species of broom is very 
great in stopping the sand. It converts the 
most barren spot into a fine odoriferous 
garden by it’s flowers, wdiich cont-nue a long 
time. The leaves and young branches are 
delicious food for goats. It serves to shelter 
sheep, goats, and hogs, from the sisdrehing 
heat of the sun. The twigs are used for 
tying bundles; and all kinds of*herbs that 
are brought to market are fastened together 
with them. The Spaniards call it retamaSi 
from the Arabic name rcetam. Forskahl tells 
UPj.he found tiiis plant iq.Arabia; pnd Des- 
Ibntaiues in Barhary, on the sandy coast. 
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The Spartium multiflcg'um is a native-*^. 
Portugal and Mount Atlas. It was first isN 
tro^uced to this country by Mr. Jam^ 
Gordon, about the year 1770. We have 
now thirty distinct species of broom; some 
of which have several varieties, which we 
shall pass unnoticed, excepting the Spanish 
broom with double blossoms, which is very 
unusual, in papilionaceous “flowers. 

The common broom is not deficient in it’s 
uses in rural economy and medicine. In most 
country villages it is known to the housewife 
as affording besoms for sweeping; from 
whence originated the name of “ broom” for 
those domestic clpa,nsers. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, a Roman .historian of the fourth 
century, relates, that in his time there 
flourished at Rome the broom, which was 
made use of-to clean the place where the 
nobility assembled; which presaged, says.^his 
pagan author, that men, the very dregs of the 
people, would be raised to the first ranks. 

In the northern })arts of Great Britain it 
serves for thatching cottages, corn, and hay 
ricks; and it makes an excellent substitute 
for reeds in fences or screens. In some parts 
of Scotland, where* coals and wood are scarce^ 
itije^id;9vhole fiel^ are sown with it for fu^ 
The branches are known to be capable of 
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tklining leather, and* of being manufactured , 
into cordage or coarse cloth. PJinj tells us, 
(Bbbk xix. Chap. 2.) that the shepherd8*iri 
SpRin clothed themselves with it, and covered 
their dwellings wijh ‘the branches.; made 
themselves shoes with it; knd that it formed, 
their fuel and their totcKes; and Jie affirms, 
that no corjlage is so durable in salt-water as 
tha; made f rom the fibrei^ of the broom. He 
states, that it rather improves in the water 
than decays; although, for dry purposes, it is 
not so lasting as ropes made from hemp. It 
appears to have been universally employed in 
his time for nautical purposes. 

This author also tells us, (Book xix. 
Chap. 1.) that in Asi^, they steeped the 
broom in water for ten days, to obtain the 
fibres more easily; of which they made their 
fishin§ nets, because they endured the water 
witfSidut rotting better than other nets. 

It is well known how eagerly the inha¬ 
bitants of the hive hunt for their sweets in, 
the gayjDlossoms of the broom; which in 
ancient times, vt'hen honey was the domes¬ 
tic sweet, and sugar, was only known as a 
medicine, it was of the utmost importance, 
as we have already noticed under the head of 
(iliyme; but to which shall ^d Vfiat 
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Pliny tells us (Book xxi: Chap. 12.) frona'hik 
knowledge. — The inhabitartfs of Hos- 
tilio, a town on, the banks of the Po, whSi 
they observed the fodd of the bees began to 
fail, took-the hives u{/ in the night when the 
.bees were housed, %nd placed them in a kind 
of boat or barge, which they rowed four or 
live miles up the river, and in the morning 
the bees vvent out and found flowers that had 
not been robbed of their nectar j and this 
they continued to do, until the bee-masters 
^lifcSeived the boats sink to a certain depth by 
tl^^weight of the honey and wax thus col¬ 
lected, when they were floated home to diSi 
charge the treasur ; which these emblems of 
industry had rifled from the bosom of Flora. 

The peasants in Switzerland have a similar 
practice to this day; for in the spring of the 
year they pack up their dairy implei^ents, 
and drive their large herds of cows up^he 
mountains, where they feed during the sum- 
pier ; and the business.of making cheese is ^n- 
tinued m their challets or little huts jintilthe 
autumn, when the cattle is driven home, and 
the cheese delivered to the proprietors. The 

3 ition to and return from the mountains is 
y looked forward to with pleasure. TTie 
cow of eactf*drove has the largest bdll 
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to its nock, ajid ascends and descends 
the mountainSj^ decorated with ch|pldts ^d 
wje^ths jof flowers. 

d^t seems a day of r^icirig with the kinc 
as well as the peasants,* for they express their 
joy equally on theirMeparlpre and return, by 
loud and continued lowdng. 

The flower-buds of the broom, just before* 
they become yellow, are pickled in the man¬ 
ner of capers, and eaten as such in sauce. 
Many think them wholesome for the stomach, 
and good against diseases of the spleen 
liver. Dr. James says, “ Brooih is an apetitivi 
and hepatic shr^, opening obstructions o£ 
the liver and spleen ; and is very good for 
the dropsy, when infused in common drink.” 
Dr. Mead relates the case of a dropsical pa¬ 
tient \vho was cured by taking half a pint of a 
decoction of green broom-tops, wi<^h a spoon¬ 
ful whole mustard-seed, every morning and 
evening;. tjte patient had been tapped three 
tiraps, and had tried the usual remedies be- 
for^ An infusion of the seeds, drupk freely, 
has been known to produce similar effects: 
but we must not infer from these cases that it 
is an infallible remedy for every dropsical case. 
We might as well expect*the physicia|:i||ppt 
had cured a patient of this disorder 
restore to health every person that labom^ 
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under the same compiamty and this would ^ 
as 'ani^OTonable as it is unjust to 
the broodf’ aitogetW^. Dr. WitWferltrg^^^^iSs 
^s'that he 'kne'^hCTfefoom suc^eed'fe 
one cas^lhat was truly deplorablh ; dfft 
of a great numbet of cases, in which'* it .had 
a fair trial, this proved a single instance. 
Dr. Cullen ordered half an ounce 
broom-tbpf?*lo be boiled in a pound bf water, 
till one hair was consumed, and gave ti^o 
table spoonfuls of the decoction every ham* 
it operated as a laxative; repeatiig the 
“medicine every day, or every seconh day: tfy 
%rh!dh some dropsies have ||gen cured. 

Cordus observes that tliis plant smeHs like 
ifte elder. This in<j.y be the cause why“*most 
xrattle reject it. We observe that flies ttriSlid 
both of these plants. Thompson alhiiktif ^ 
.the fondness* which kiil^ 'show for 
fields, which they frequent much drlriii^tfife 
iSdnimer heat, probably for the saJee afTntiSdfl 
hiff’oflp.the swarms of flies wich’fts tbugh 
branches. In Guienne and Auv (l ll| fif i a, 
thd^^Slple eat'tlie blossoms of the hnoora'ili 
;* and in this country^*the tender td^ 
hav^ been usi^ as a substitute for hopii 

biJfog. 

have seen some beautiful cabinet goods 
with this wood, which, when old. 
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fufficient size lor thM puj||^se»*}or’ 
^^■eiacb i(-lft a most ornamental 

The species of broompre have noti^ 
be taraed by Jawing th^ seeds in the jpring 41 
common earth. 

^We have observed that the Spanish bi 
gcPF to the greatest height where it b^ 
been transplanted. In one instance, w|iere 
we dropped the seed in d rich soil, it grew tp 
the size of a common laburnum in a few years, 
and was little inferior to that tree ip bea^>, 
and was'brnamental to the shrubbery 
the y'^llow tresses of the laburnum had ce 
tp shine. ^ 

*1^6.^ white flowering *broora heipg moie 
tedd^, should have a warm and sheltered 
wtuation. 

' '1# 

, Evelyn recommends. the 9 ultivation ^of 
bloom, and says, ‘‘ This is another improve^ 
ment for J^tarren grounds, and saver of more 
substantld^ll^el: it may be sown English, o|; 
{what u more sweet and beautiful,) the j^anisli’ 
vkh eqiAl success. In the western parts pf 
France, and with us in Cornwall, it grow ^|| ijo 
aa iaaredible height.'* 
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CEDAR OF LEBANON. —PINUS CEDRUS. 
k- 

Natural' ,6rder^ Coniferce. A genus of ihe 
ar Monoecia Monadelphia class. ‘ 


- Cedars here, 

Coeval witli the sky-crowii’d mountain’s seif, 

%)read wide their giant arms.” Masok. 

',"*^No more the cedar to the turban bends; * 

jg j For us th’ imperial tree from Lebanon descends.” ■" 

Ehe we repine <it the losses which time and 
circumstances have made in our fortunes oar 
our families, let us reflect on the historj of the, 
conntry from whence this tree first sprung, 
and we shall find our individual troubles and 
changes diminish in the comparison as a grains 
ef sand to a mountain. 

• Lebanon is stripped of its forest, and like 
first chosen People of God are dri'^ai fipoaa 
t^r country ; the land of miilk and honey is 
become a desert; and Christians are soomed 
and persecuted on the spot where Christ 
tfujght his blessed i^eligion. The most splpn-. 
di^ temple that human ingenuity ever ereqteidt 
passed,^way, like the baseless fabric of,a, 
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vision,” ahd this riibnunieht, which dii!|ik5^Cd * 
the power and the riches of the wiseJit mpri^ 
arch ,that ever existed, has had its ston^ 
tiirhed into Hast, ‘and* its gigantic^eami^ of 
cedar into ashes, thit have flown before thC 
wind, “ leaving not a Avreck behittd.” THe 
biblical reader will form an idea of the afl- 
cieht exten£ of the cedar forest, bv £he fbhr- 
score thousahd hewers which Solomon sent to 
hew the timber on Mount Lebanon,, dttd it is 
probable that from that tinie Mount Lebanidh 
never recovered the devastatibn then niadCi'^ 
for “ he covered the temple with beams and,^ 
boards of cedar. And he built chariibers 
against it, which rested, on the house with 
tMiiber of cedar. And the cedar of the house 
within was carved with knops and op|n 
flowers : all was cedar —* there -wes no stone 
seen. And he built the iiiner court '^ith 
three rows of hewed stohe, and a roW of cedar 
beams.” 

Hiram also bnilt many palaces for Solomoh, 
wffhin without the walls of JerUsaTem*, 
all of which We may conclude were formiSf 
of this flifrOii rite timber, for we read that * So¬ 
lomon’s house, also of the forest of Lebanon, 
was cohered with cedar upon the beams: and 
thfe'porbh of judgment was covered with'cOifer 
frOni bne'side of the floor to the other. Arid 
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• iheligV&Xt court of hfs palace was with dnrtte 
rows of hewed stones, and a row of cwiar 
beams ” ■ 

At tlie same time, ^olomon built a fleetwf 
merchant’ ships, at Tjrt, which must also 
’have thinned the forest, both of fir and of 
cedar. We observe Hiram’s answer to So¬ 
lomon is, “ I will do all thy desire^ concerning 
timber of cedar, and concerning timber of fir.” 

Solomon, also, celebrated the cedar in his 
wirings which still remain; although a vest- 
igfe of his go-rgeous palaces is not to be 
found. 

" His countenance is as Lebanon, «ex- 
bellent as the cedars.” - ’ , 

“ The beams ol bur houses are cedar, and 
our rafters of fir.” . < 

*!Josephus relates,, that Solomon planted 
cedars in Judea, and the Scripture say's, 
** he made cedars to be as the sycamore 
trees, that are in th3 vale, for abundance.” 
•‘Evelyn says, “ he doubtless tried many expe¬ 
riments of this nature, none being more 
kipgly than that of planting for posterity.^’ ' 
From that time, it became a custom wadi 
the Jews to plant a cedar when they had a 
son bom, and for a daughter a pine, which ^ 
their marriage, was cut to form their nuptijjl 
bed. The cedar was considered the symbol 
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eifii36ti3tJ(bcy*'*nd purity, irdra it»4iW50flfiBP|ibji^ - 
nature and constant verdure. 

Nearly a thousand years after the time'of 
Israel’s wise monarch, Virgil tells us — 

r 

“ Yet Heaven their various p! ints for use designs, 

For houses cedars, and for shipping pines.” 

We read that §esostris, or Rameses, the 
most celebrated of the andent kings of Egypt, 
built a vessel of cedar of two hundred and 
eighty cubits, which was covered with.gt^ 
both without and within. .According 
l^englet, this was about 600 years before the 
building of Solomon’s temple; but the exact 
epoch of Sesostris’s reign* seems uncertain, ^ 
Dr. Blair makes it about I33 years later. We 
are told, that during his reign of 59 years, he 
extended his dominions, by conquest, over 
Arabia, India, Persia, and'Asja iMiror. Thus 
endrcling both the gold and the cedars 
within his grasp. 

Amongst the wonders related as to the* 
durability of cedar wood, it is recorded, that 
in the temple of Apollo, at Utica, a city;, of 
Africa, on the coast* of the Mediterranean, 
which Cato’s name has rendered celebrated, 
there was found timber of near two thousand 
.years old; and at Saguntum, in Spain, there 
was, sayi! Pliny, a temple consecrated to 
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2(p|Q .years before the destructioa of 
aa4<r it cotitained a statue of the go^^s 
formed of cedae» which had beea for^f)^, 
taken from the island of Zacynthus, now 
efdled Zante, by the inhabitants, when they^ 
formed the colony of Saguntus. It will be 
recollected) that after enduring « siege of 
eight months, the brave inhabitants of this 
city, took the terrible resokition of burning 
tberaselves with their effects, and the whole 
city, rather thap fall into the hands of Hen- 
ipbal* The temple escaped the flames, as it 
stood in a valley without the walls; and 
cedar image of the goddess was considered 
too sacred, even to be touched by Hannibah 

The timber which composed the celebrated 
ten^le of Diana, at Ephesus, was of c^daiv 
This temple, which was reckoned one o|’ tbp 
seven wondei's of the world, was ?20 years ip 
building, and may be supposed to have 
ps&isted greatly in thinning the forests,-of 
dpring that period. 

"ybis temple, where Diana,was worshipped 
with such awful solemnity, fell a sacrifice to 
the flames, on the night that gave birth to 
44exander Uie Great, which was about 285 
years before the temple at Jerusalem was 
des^^ed by that horrible tmde whieb 
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Bild'rereilge ^eehi in honourdBAe^f!^ • 
fessioa, because they create and encourage ft. 

The ancients believed, that the wkjod of fbe 
oedar of Lebanon was imperishable, and that 
it had likewise the property of preserving 
from corruption whatever it enclosed. They,* 
therefore, deposited their precious manu¬ 
scripts in chests made of these trees, which 
custom gave rise to a prbverb, — to praise a 
work, it was said, “ It is worthy of being cased 
in cedar.” 

The ancients also drew a .juice Irom the 
cedar, with which they smeared their books 
and n, itings to preserve them from rotting, 
which is alluded to by Horace; by means of 
which, it was, that Numa’s books were so 
wonderfully preserved, as its extreme bitter 
would naturally keep them from worms. The 
Egyptians used this extract of the ^edar, with 
other drugs, to embalm their dead bodies, be¬ 
lieving it would make them incorruptible; 
and of the durability of these ancient mum-* 
mies, wehaveoflate years seen extraordinary 
instances. 

“ See lofty lebanon his head advance, 

See nodding forests on the*mountains dance.’* 

Port!. 

This sovereign of the forest appears to 
have beer indigenous to Mouht Lebanon' 
M 4 
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iMili^ation of the Finlmist, who ceidbtstoi^ 
spi^eading branches by his pen. “ It is neither 
travelletB nor naturalists,”* says* Madame 
Genln, ‘«^rho could have mamed the oak, the 
•king of'trees. The rose will be in all 
odintries the queen of flowers; but, amongst 
tvoes, thk honour belongs only to the aadent 
nhi majestic cedar. 

This noble tree has a dignity and a gcsueo 
ral striking character of growth so peculiar to 
itself, that no other tree can possibly be mis¬ 
taken for it It is instantly recognized by its 
wide ext^ding branches, that incline theist 
extremities downwards, exhibiting a most 
beautiful upper surface, like so many verdant 
banks, which, when agitated by the wind, play 
in the most graceful manner, foiming one of 
elegant as well as one of the most noble 
objects of the vegetable kingdom. 

The Latins called this tree Ccdrm, fromi 
the Greek kcJ^pd;, the' Arabians call it Serbmi. 
the Italians Cedrot the Spaniards GedrOf the 
French Cc'dre; 

At what exact periodf, or by whom, this 
supm'b tree was first introduced into this 
country, is yet to be discoved. Gerard, Park**' 
buoa, Johnson, and other old writers on thkf 
subject, give us the history of the cedar,* but 
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its ifitfodmied^n iM 

iwo trfees of tliis kind wrarefpJwsbHi^ttt 
die physic gaFdei> ot Chelsea, but asflluise 
trees urra’e three feet high when planted^ il 
ikiinost probable that otii^s liad be'en pBevi^- 
oHsly raised in this country. It i« botfewi^ 
nuorkable and remiss^ that Miller 
notice these trees in hisf fir^ edition; of tim 
Garden®r'S Dictionary, which was published in 
1124, and which be compiled within the Walfe 
that enclosed tl^ese celebrated, trees. 

iCTiadition, whose marvellous accounts;s«mfeK 
tames want correctness, tells us that. Qifeea 
Mkabeth planted a cedal of Lebanon, on tfa© 
north side of Hendon Place, in Middlesex*?: If 
the birth of this tree is incorrectly registearedy 
ks death is truly recorcfed, for it was unfold 
tunately blown down by*the hurricane that 
happened on the new year’s day, 1779.; Its 
Imight was seventy feet; the diameter of the 
branches was one huudVed feet; the cireumw* 
ference df the trunk, seven feet .above, the 
ground, was sixteen feet; and at twelve feet 
above die ground, where it began to branch 
ouh it measured twenty-one feet This tree* 
which was supposed to be 200 years olcb'wos 
perfectly sound, and thcHight not to .fcivie 
leached^ks jaaturity.._ 
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Old Falaeei or‘Manor HoBse,«fe 
iltl^Tin Essex, there is a cedar Jkntwn io 
about 156 years old, which must, thetreibre, 
have been introduced prior to those in Chel¬ 
sea Gardens; it was planted by Robert Uve- 
•dale, LL.D. who k^t a school in the house. 
This tree has suffered much by time and storms 
imrticularly those of 1703 ai}dl793} but in July, 
1^21, it was sixty-four feet eight inches high, 
and the length of timber was sixty-eight fe^ 
an(f a half, the extent of the branches from 
N. E. to S. W. „eighty-seven feet. 

There is also a cedar now growing at Hil- 
lington, near Uxbridge, supposed to be about 
120 years old : the height of it is fifty-three 
feet; the extent of the branches, from ^t 
to west ninety-six, from north to south eighty- 
nine feet; the circumference of the trunk 
close to the ground, thirteen feet and a half; 
seven feet above the ground, twelve feet and 
a half; twelve feet above the ground, fourteen 
'feet eight inches; at the height of thirteen feet 
and a half, just under the branchfes, fifteen 
feet eight inches. 

Archibald, Duke of Argyle, planted seve¬ 
ral of these trees at Whitton, which grew to 
an enormous size, and we now see them ex- 
tencfing their horizontal branches in every 
part of the cSuntry, that has possessed a lover 
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o^^tjb^igiiia^dfiir of vegetable niUiwe, Hiey 
ace extcsmely beautiful in the plaotatrotis 
about Dorking. Where 

— “ attracUv# is the woodland scene, 

Diversified with ftrees of every growth." 

« 

In bis travels, the antiquarian finds in evejy 
country remarkable spots distinguished, and 
memorable transactions stamped on the m©^ 
raory by venerable trees, which cannot bet, 
removed by the whim of men so easily as mo¬ 
numents of marble, or statues of brass, whidi 
often travel from their sacred abodes to where- 
ever w«r drives or gold leads them. How 
could vve have ornamented our country more, 
than by planting our highesthills with cedars,to, 
have commemorated the victories of the late 
war ? The traveller wolld have had his mind 
recalled to the battle of. Trafalgar, and his, 
road pointed out by the plantation of the Nile;, 
they would have been glorious landmarks to 
the British sailors, and lasting monuments of. 
their fam«> whilst the interior hills should be 
marked by the^e vegetable monuments of 
military fame, that would console the peas¬ 
ants who had lost their ffieuds in war, and 
rouse them to resent any attempt at invasion 
, The only relic of Dr. James Sherard’a, 
fauiqus botanic garden at Eltham, so ele« 
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galley .displayed by Dillenius, is a cedar of 
Lebanon, which, Lyson tells us, girths nine 
feet, at three feet from the ground. 

IntherFellows’ Garden at Emmanuel College, 
in Cambridge, on a lawn by the side of the 
•pond, is a cedar that was planted in the year 
1730, by> Professor John Martin, then a 
member .of that college. 

The cedar of Lebanon, is now much more 
common in this kingdom than on its ancient 
birth-place; yet, we must not accuse the 
Mahommedans, of destroying these venerable 
trees, as they almost consider it a sacrilege 
to demolish a line tree of any description. 
Their greatest hr ury seems to be that of re¬ 
clining under the shade of a tree, to enjoy 
their tobacco. It was remarked by Chardin, 
at Ispahan, in the 17tfi century, that the re¬ 
ligious Mahommedans chose rather to pray 
under a very old tree, than in the neighbour¬ 
ing mosque. “ They devoutly reverence,” says 
•he, “ those trees which seem to have existed 
during many ages, piously believing that the 
holy men of former times had prayed and 
meditated under their umbrageous shade.” 

The few cedars.still remaining on Mount 
Libanus are preserved with a religious strictr 
ness. Oh the day of the Transfiguration, the 
patriarch repairs in procession to these trees, 
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and celebrates a festival, called the feast* of • 
cedars. 

Considering whatever relates to a spot so 
celebrated in’ holy* writ, niust be interesting 
to most readers, we'shall extract observations 

from the works of those travellers who have 

• 

visited the mountains, that affoi'ded trees so 
valuable tlfat Solomon gave cities K> Hiram 
in exchange for them. Ranwolff, who visited 
Lebanon, in the year 1575, saw only twenty- 
Ibur trees and two old decayed ones. “ We 
found ourselves,” says lie^ “ upon the 
highest point of the mountain, and saw 
nothing higher, but only a small hill before 
us, ail covered over with snow; at the 
bottom whereof the high cedar trees were 
standing ; and though this hill hath in former 
ages been quite covered over with cedars, 
yet, they are since so decreased, fl>at I could 
tell no more than twenty-four that stood 
round about in a circle ; and two others, the 
branches whereof are quite decayed by age.' 
I also w5nt about in this place to look out 
for some young’ones, but could find none at 
all.” Maundrell, wh*o journeyed there on the 
9th of Ma} 1696, could only reckon 16 large 
trees, but he found several small ones. This 
author says, “ Having gone for three hours 
across the plain of Tripoli, I arrived at the 
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' feed of Libanas; and from thence, con- 
tidual’y ascending, not without great fatigue, 
came in four hours and a half to a small 
village,‘called Ede*i, «,nd*in two hours and 
a half more to the cedars. These noble trees 
*grow amongst the snow near the highest part 
of Libanus, and are remarkable as well for 
their owh age and largeness, as for those fre¬ 
quent allusions made to them in the word of 
God. Here are some of them very old and 
of prodigious bulk ; and others younger of a 
smaller size; and the latter are very nu¬ 
merous. I measured one of the largest, and 
found it twelve yards siv inches in girt, and 
yet sound, and 3 yards in the spread of its 
boughs. At about five or six yards from the 
ground, it was divided into five limbs, each 
of which was equal to a great tree.” “ What 
Maundrell has related,” says Mr. Miller, “ was 
confirmed to me by a worthy gentleman ol* 
my acquaintance, who was there in the year 
1720; with this difference only, that in 
measuring ‘the branches of the largest tree, 
he found them to be twenfy-two yards in 
diameter. The traveller, Le Bruyn, counted 
about thirty-five or thirty-six remaining on 
Mount Libanus when he was there; and 
would persuade us, it was not easy to reckon 
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their number, as is reported of the stdnes*of 
our Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain. 

Nature, who has not neglected to form her 
lowest vegetable works »suitable to the situa^- 
tions where they are scattered, has displayed, 
in the formation of th^ cedar, a wisdom that ‘ 
excites the admiration of all naturahsts. This 
noble tree ‘sends forth the lower pirt of its 
branches in an upward direction, to convey 
the rain water l>y these slopes to the trunk, 
and from thence to the roots; which other¬ 
wise could not receive sufficient moisture, 
whilst the extremities of the branches bend 
downv'trds, that the snows, in the region of 
which it takes delight to dwell, may slide 
Irom its foliage. The cones of this stately 
tree are endowed with a peculiar mode of 
sheltering their parts of fructification, for at 
their season of flowering they b€;;d to the 
earth; but when they are fecundated, they 
turn erect towards heaven, to mature their 
seed; and it is then a most beautiful object to * 
look down upon, as those mrst acknowledge 
who have mounled the artificial hill in the 
Jardin des Plantes, to behold the cedar which 
Mons. Buffo ri planted below. The cedar is 
placed, by Linnajus, as well as the l^rch, in 
the same genus with the firs and pines; it 
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agfees'with the former in its foliation, with 
the laUer in being evergreen. 

It i > pretendeil that these trees purify, the 
air by Iheir effliivir: .the ‘wood, when made 
into wardrobes or t bests, certainly preserves 
clothes from insects^ wliich are generally 
found to avoid perfumes and bitter wood. 
We are Cold that its smell inspires 'worshippers 
with a solemn awe, when used in wainscotting 
churches or cliapels. It may possibly have this 
effect on the Hebrews and the Catholics, who 
are accustomed to burn incense in their reliiji- 
ous ceremonies; and the Protestant, when he 
meets with this timber in a place of worship, 
naturally has h j mind carried back to the 
first temple that was erected to the true God. 

“ It is matter of surprise to me,” says Miller, 

" that this tree has not been more cultivated in 
England, since ■ it would be a great ornament 
to barren bleak mountains, where few other 
trees will grow so well, it being a native of 
the coldest parts of Mount Libanus, where 
the snow ‘continues great part oC the year. 
From the observations I have made of the 
trees now growing in England, I find that 
such as have been planted in a strong, rich, 
loamy earth, have made a poor progress, in 
comparison with those which have grown 
upon a stony meagre soil.” 
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We have f’requeiitlj seen this native of 
I-rebanon planted by those who could nbt hWe 
read or recollected the Psalm, “ They shall 
spread their branches like the cedar tree.” 
For on the banks* of the Thames it is fre¬ 
quently seen as near the dwelling as to give 
the idea of the good »ld*-fashioned piece of 
furniture, called a dumb-waiter; and it has 
frequently liatl its'branches lopped off to let 
light into the eating-parlour; although it is 
known, that this trc'c suffers more by cutting 
and lopping than most other resinous trees, 
A courf drtess in a country fair Ts not a greater 
burlesque than a cedar of Lebanon in a lawn 
of fbrN ieet, for the majesty of the tree de¬ 
mands an open, if not ai] elevated situation : 
Its beauty consists in its t(>rmation, Aviiich is 
lost cramped in its growth. That it is 

not jiarticularly slow in 'its increase, will be 
seim b\ the progress the cetliir.; i.! Chelsea 
gauleus hud made, which, in the year 1766, 

- measured twelve ieet and a hall'in girth, at 
two feet above the ground, and their branches 
extended more than twenty fc,.( on every side 
their trunks ; which jnanches, though they 
were prodm^ed twelve or fourteen teet above 
the surface, did at every termination hang 
very near the ground, and thereby afford a 

VOL. I. N 
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goodly shade in the hottest season ol t)ie 
yeaV.” ' 

*Th cedar of Lebanus is now so well na- 
turah: ed in this country, that the seeds not 
only I'pen but p'O} igate themselves without 
care or trouble, aiiid it has been observed 
that they produce and ripen their cones bet¬ 
ter in hard winters, than in mild ones ; which 
should induce ns to plant deem on those poor 
cold hills, where but few other vegetables 
would grow. Evelyn earnestly recommended 
them to the planter’s attention,and informs us, 
that he received cones and seeds of the few 
remaining trees on Jfibamis; and adds, “ why 
they should not thrive in old England, I know 
not, save lor vr. at of iiulustry and trial.” It 
is now ascertaijit'd that they will prosper in 
this climate, as well as our native oak; .and 
we hope they will sjjring up from these hints, 
that future generations may see them more 
frequejitly, lor every age must increase the 
reverence due to these celebrated trees. 


CHEISNUT.—See Pomarimi Brilannicum. 
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(X)RNEL TREE, or DCXnVOOD.—CORNUS 
SANGUJNEA; ANj) 

CORNELIAN CIIE9 RY.—COKNLIS 
MASC.LLA. 


Natural otxlcr, Str//a/«\ Capri folk/, .Ituss. 
A p'cnus of the TdranJrhi JMono^i/uia class. 


- “ ] li-. coi iA 1 sjx'ar 

lUvsws to I’ou-c tiu' savage wai'.” 

Ot/i/ssri/, book \i\. 

I''i >’(1 ill till' Moiiiu! til’ Itaiiaii eoniel stood.” 

jEncis. 


It is to the lines of these nuitchless ])oets 
(hat we are iiuh!!)te(! t(>r imieh curious iii- 
ionuatio!! rehttiu;;' to the ir'a' tii, ancients 
made of the ditii'rent tret's ;ind sliruhs. Viroil 

o 

iifrther informs us, 

'• 'J'iie \^.ir li’oiii stubborn myrtle slialts receives; 
From cornels jav’Iins; anil tlie ..uiglier yew 
llecei'-es the btindilig figme I'l ii bow.” 

fiVorg. ii. 


The flkneis inl()rms us tliat the murder of 
the youthful I’olydore was discoveret^ by the 
shafts and lances with whicli he was slain 
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having taken root in his corpse, and sprung 

into their native myrtles and cornels;— 

«• * 

“ WIj n Heaven had overturn’d the Trojan state, 

And JPriam’s throne, by too severe a fate; ' 

When ruin’d Troy bccatne die Grecian's prey, 

And Ilium’s lofty towers in ashes lay;” 

iEneas and his followers land in Thrace, where 
they are .about to offer a bull on Jpve’s impe¬ 
rial altar — 

“ Not far, a rising liillock stood in view: 

Sharp myrtles on the sides, and cornels grt w. 

There, while I went to crop the silvan scenes, 

And shade our alUir with their leafy greens, 

I pull’d a plant—with horror I relate 
A prodigy so strange and full of fate — 

The rooted fibre*: ’'ose, an.l Irom the wound, 

Black bloody droj s distdl’d upon the ground! 

Mute and amaz’d, my hair with terror stootl; 

Fear shrunk my sinews, and congeal’d my blood.” 

f • , • * 

“ A groan, as of a tiwibled ghost, renew’d 
My fright, and then these dreadful words ensued: 

‘ Why dost thou thus my bury’d body rend? 

O' spare the corpse of thy unhappy friend ' 

Spare to pollute thy pious hands with blood; 

The tears distil not from the wounded wood; 

But every drop this living tree contains 
Is kindred blood, and ran in Trcijan veins. 

O! fly from this unhospitf.ble shore. 

Warn’d by my fate—'for I am Polydore!”’ 

Pausauias,, a celebrated historian of the 
second century, tells us there was a festival 
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Celebrated in honour*of Apollo, at Lacedemo- 

nia, called Cornus, which was instituted to 

• 

appease that god, because the Greeks had in¬ 
curred the displeasure of Apollo, by cutting 
the cornel trees which*grew in a consecrated 
thicket, at Mount Ida. 

Sacred woods and c«>nsecrated graves were 
attached to most of the temples of the ancient 
heathens, and this superstition was preserved a 
long time after the fall of paganism. In ignorant 
ages these woods were the terror of the timid, 
the refuge of the crafty, and the grave of the 
credulous. In their dreadful ceremonies (for 
humanity forbids our calling them religious 
customs),human sac rifices were offered in their 
horrid worship. The ancient inhabitants of the 
north had priests who followed this infamous 
practice, until Christianity happily spread its 
soft beams over these ’ junhappilv deluded 
people. 

Near the tcu]j)]e of Upsal, in Sweden, there 
was a wood of this description, called the. 
Forest of, Odin, which was generally full of 
the dead bodies, of victims, which at certain 
seasons were taken down from the trees to be 

burnt in honour of Thor, or the sun. 

^ • 

Leonard Tiubenus, a German, who became 
a priest in 1596, having received !m order 
from' his superiors to go to Dorpat, a city of 

N 6 
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Livonia, found on his way the sacred wood/of 
the Esthonians, wlicre there was a large pine 
loaded with trophies. He was told that the 
inhabitants of the country adored this tree; 
that worsen nevvl v delivered brouglit offerings 
.there, and that tl^e men refreshed its roots 
with beer., lliibenu'. nislied to cut down this 
tree, to get rid of so ridiculous a superstition ; 
hnt the Esthonians fold lihu, that if he had 
the temerity to pass under it, both himself 
and his horse would be taken up in the air. 
However, E iibenus cured them of this super¬ 
stition, without violence to himself or his 
horse; and w(? Loj)e that the present mode of 
education will not .ouj'v Ir-mish sujrerstition, 
but also all those cruel at,d ignorant animo¬ 
sities which have, in diffi'rent ages, so highly 
disgraced both the catliolic and the'protestant 
Christians. 

But to return to the tree whose branches 
afforded the ancient butchers javelins, as it now 
furnishes the modern/jnes with skewers. The 
I^atin name of Cor;u«, is after fhe Greek 
xpxi/iix- or fhnn cornu, a horn; because the 
wood is of a hard and horny nature. The 
surname oi San^mnea was given to this shrub 
from the beautiful red colour of its young 
branchefi, which shine, during the winter 
months, as beautifully as conspicuously, when 
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pknted between laui'L'ls or other evergreens; 
arid although its small umbels make fto \^ry 
gay appearance by their greenish-white petals, 
wliich open in .June, and olten again in Octo¬ 
ber, yet the variety of red, yellow, and umber 
tints which its foliage ad'ords in tlie imturan, 
lully compensates for any- want ol splendour 
in its blossoms. 

The English lianies ol this shrub, are 
scarcely less nuivierous than the tints of its 
leaves. It is often calletl female cornel, 
to distinguish it I’rom cormis mascida, and 
hound’s berry-tree, hound’s-tree, dog’s berry- 
tree, fl)ccause, says l\arkinson, the fruit 
is not even fit (or the dogs); anti, from 
hence, it has the name; of dogwood. It is 
called priclcw^ood, li'om its use in malviug 
skewers. Gerard tells us, “ (hat in the north 
of England, it w;is known by the name of 
gaten-tree and gater-tree.” 

The cornus ^un^imica abounds in most 
hedge-rows and copses, \vhere the soil is of a 
calcareous nature, it sends out abundance 
of suckers, and as it branches out close to the 
ground, it irequetitly propagates itself by 
layers. The Ifuit may more })roperly be 
styled an unioilicate drupe, than a berry. It 
ripens in August, and is of a purplctso dark, 

N I 
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as almost to approach to black. The pulpt is 
soft artd bitter; the stone is round and of a 
bony,substance, div ided into two cells, each of 
which contains a white kernel or seed. Our 
nurserymen have introduced seven different 
species of dogwood from America, which they 
* often engraft on the common dogwood. The 
cornus alba is very similar to the common 
cornel shrub, excepting that the fruit is white. 
It is a common plant in all Siberia. The 
seeds were first sent by Professor Ammann, of 
Petersburg, to England; but it was first 
discovered by Gmelin, and afterwards was 
found by Messerschmidt, near Kamschatka. 

“ Our common dogwood,’* says Evelyn, 
“ is like the co; lel, for compactness, and is 
made use of for cart timber and rustic in¬ 
struments, for mill-cogs, spokes, bobins, for 
bone-lace, and the best of tooth-pickers and 
butchers’ skewers. Being hard and even, it is 
fit also for the turner. In some countries 
abroad, they extract an oil from the berries 
for lamps, by boiling them in water and 
pressing them.” 

In placing this shrub in the plantation, it 
should be recollected, that it seldom exceeds 
from ten to fifteen feet in height, and that its 
branl^. well with any evergreens; 

mo^thl^^® crimson sprays are not less orna- 
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jn^ntal during the winter months, particularly 
when mixed with the common laurel. 

The fruit of the comus sanguinea is very 
bitter, styptic, and gives a pretty deep red 
colour to blue paper. • 

* 

The cornelian cherry, cornus mascula, is 
now removed from tha orchard to the shrub¬ 
bery; but in this latter situation, it is at 
present so seldom ^een, that many pfirsons do 
not even know that this beautifully trans¬ 
parent fruit exists, which flourished in the ear¬ 
liest English gardens, graced the deserts of 
our forefathers, and furnished their dames 
with fruit for tarts, rob, and marmalade. 

Tusser, who wrote in Queen Mary’s time, 
calls them cornet plunks. Gerard says, in 
1596, “ the male cornell-tree groweth in 
most places of Germanic without manuring; 
it groweth not wilde in England; but yet 
there be sundrie trees of them growing in 
the gardens of such as loue rare and dainty 
plants, whereof I haue a tree or two in ray 

• 

garden.” , 

Lord Bacon ^ frequently speaks of them 
amongst the fruits of his day, by the name of 
cornelians. 

Pliny speaks of this fruit in a manner that 
induces us to think, that he considered it as 
indigenous to Italy as well as Austriji. He 
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describes this tree in the 40th cJiapter ol' jris 
16th book; and says, he cannot rank it 
amongst timber trees, as it does not arrive at 
any great size; hut that the wood of tliis tree 
was nearly equal to Iron lor making pins find 
wedges to cleave wood. It was also used by the 
Romans, lor making s^iokes to their wheels. 

The growth of the cornel tree, mascula, is 
so slow,' that if requires fifteen years to 
attain ten ieet in height; from hence, ils 
wood is very hard. In the soutli of France 
it is often used ibr props in the vineyards, 
and also to make hooji.s for wine casks. TJie 
finest trees of tliis kind which we have seen 
in England, arc at Covvlbld, in Sussex, on an 
estate belonging to .lolin Yvood, Esej. of 
Chestham. One of these trees is in the garden 
belonging to a liirm e;dled U alhurst, in the 
occupation of Mrs. Dov,l;!n ; the otlier is in 
a garden of a neighbouring firrm oceujiicd by 
Mr. West, ddiese trees are tlie size ol' a 
moderate cherry or apj)lc tree; and v.e con¬ 
clude they are of a considerable ag^e, as their 
appearance has not altered much since we 
have known tliem, which is upwards of thirty 
years. They are abundant and regular bearers. 

The flowers ap]iear before tlic lea^ cs, and 
sometinwis as curly as the beginning oi’ 
February. They grow on umbels, of I'rom 
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fifteen to thirty flowers eacli, of a small size 
and yellowish colour, and therefore make ho 
iifroat showj but the fruit, which is a drupe 
that ripens in August, has a very fine effect, 
as it hangs like so many cornelian drops from 
the branches; and it is as rransparent as the 
stone of that name, ar as the jell^ of red 
currants, and about tlu; size and Torm ol’ a 
small olive. * 

The stone is ('blong, pointed at one end, 
and rather larger than a grain of wheat. 
The jnilp, whicli Ibrms what is vulgarly called 
the fruit, is less juicy than the cherry, but 
more so than the plum. Its flavour is ])e- 
cnliar ; but to some persons this sweet and 
astringent taste is cxtrem.el}' agreeable. For¬ 
merly, it was preserved and sold in the 
sho]rs as rob de corn is; it was also pickled in 
salt and water in its green' state, as a sul)- 
siitute for oliv<!s; and we fiini, |i vun Pliny, 
that the; Romans had the: same practice. 

]-)r. James says this fruit is cooling, drying, 
and astring'cnt, strengthens the stomach, and 
is good in fevers ; especially if attended with 
a diarrha;a. it gives as lively a red to blue 
paper as alum ; which gd es us room to think, 
that it contains a salt analagous to it. An 
electuaiy was formci’ly made of the#strained 
pulp for a dysenterv. 
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CYPEESS TREK — CUPRESSUS of Pliny, 
ANO THE CYPARISSUS OF Virgil and Ovid. 

Natural order, Coniferce. A genus of the 
Monoecia Monadelphia class. 


“ 1 was exalted like a cfedar in Libmius, and as a cypress- 
tree upon the mountains of Hermon.” 

Ecclesiasticm, xxiv. 13. 

-“ Et toi, triste cypres, 

Fidele ami des'morts, protecteur de leur cendre, 

Ta tige, chere au coeur melancholique et tendre, 

Liiisse la joie au myrte et l i gloire au laurier. 

Tu n’es point I’arbrc heui cux de I’amant, du guerrier, 
.le le sais; mais ic deuil compatit a nos peines.” 

This tree, which is the s_ymbol of eternal 
sorrow in all the civilized countries of Europe, 
is also the funeral tree of the east, from the 
Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea; and it is like¬ 
wise dedicated to the dead from Mazenderdn 
■ to Constantinople, a.^ well as to the utmost 
bounds of. China’s fruitful shores. 

If we look so far back as even to the destruc¬ 
tion of Troy, we shall find 

“ In mournful pomp the matrons walk the round. 

With baleful cypress and blue fillets crown’d, 

Witt) eyes dejected, and with hair unbound.” 

JEncis, Book iii. 
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%ble informs us, that this emblem of grief 
owes its name to Cyparissus, a beautifiil youth, 
who was the favourite of Apollo — 

“ Whose hand.adapts.with equal skill, the strings 
To bows with which he kills, and harps to. which he 
sings.” 

Cyparissus having accitfenlally killei^i favou¬ 
rite stag of Apollo’s, 

“ Ml h was the beast by Caea’s youth caress’d, 

But thou, sweet Cypatissus, lov’dst him best.” 

The youth could not be cured of his sorrow—- 

“ Himself lie would have slain through desp’rate grief. 
Wha oRid not Phaibus, that might yield relief? 

To cease his mourning he the boy desir’d. 

Or mourn no more than such a loss requir’d. 

But he incessant griev’d. At length address’d 
To the superior powers a last request; 

Praying, in expiation of his crime, 

Thenceforth to mourn to all* succeeding time. 

And now, of blood exhausted he appe-.i ,■ 

Drain’d by a torrent of continual tears. 

The fleshy colour in his body fades. 

And a green tincture all his limbs invades. 

From his lair head, where curling locks late hung, 

A horriif bush, with bristled branches sprung; 

Which, stifi ’ning by degrees its stem extends, 

Till to the starry skies the spire ascends*. 

Apollo sad look’d on, and sighing cry’d. 

Then be foi .ver what thy priy’r imply’d: 

Bemoan’d by me, in others grief excite. 

And still preside at ev’ry fun’ral rite.” 

Ovid, Book x. 
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Ckudian tells us, in Ins admirable poen> of 
thfe RApe of Proserpine, that when Cetes de¬ 
cided i o travel over the earth in search of her 
daughter, she hastened to Etna, to prepare 
the torch which was to Ii<jht her on the road 
during the night; and that having rooted up 
two gigantic cypresses, the goddess tlirewthem 
into the crater of that mount, which, being 
inflamed by the sulphur, augmeiited the fires 
of Etna; and from thence the ancients, we 
presume, dedicated this tree to Pluto and 
Proserpine. The Romans placed a branch of 
the cypress tr(5e before their dwellings when 
any one died, which remained as long as the 
corpse was in the house; and which it then 
accompanied to .ae l’uneral pile, or the tomb. 

Lucan, who wroteiibout the middle of the 
first century, informs us that the cypress 
was then only used at the funerals of persons 
of distinction. • He says. 


Et mn 2 )lebc! os luchis testa la Cvpressus. 

“ Anti the cypress lesLitying no vulgar griet.” 

“ The mournful cj^press rises rounil, 

Tap’ring from the burial ground.” Lib. ii, 

o 

The Turks of tlie present day attend most 
religioujily to tlie planting oi‘ the cypress tree 
at the tombs of their departed friends and re- 

17 
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latiA^giS -; aii4 are. always careful to select 

tl;^i upright vafiet}', as the spreading cyprfess 
would, in such situations, be the cause of grhkt 
sorrow to them, from their belief that when 
the tree grows with a* spiral point Cowards 
heaven, it indicates that the soul of their 
friend is ascended intcj the regions of bliss. 
The Armenians are not allowed fo plant a 
cypress tree* at tliS graves of their deceased 
friends, but they are permitted to plant any 
branching tree, as the apple, oak, or elm, &c.; 
which, from it’s crooked branches, indicates, 
as the Mahommedans atfirnf, the impossi¬ 
bility of the ascension ol‘ Christian souls. 
When V ill reason ascend her universal throne J 
Lady M. W. Montague mentions a cypress 
tree in a garden at Kujaitdiiheckinedji,thatwas 
converted to rather a singular use. “ The house 
and garden now belong,’’ says her Ijadyship, 
“ to a Jtogia, or schoolmaster, who leaches boys 
here. I asked him to show me his own apart¬ 
ment, and was surprised to see him point to a 
tall cypress tree in his garden, on the top of^ 
which was a place for a bed fci hiibself, and a 
little lower one for his wife and two children, 
who slept there every night. I was so much 
diverted witii the fancy,”* says Lady Mary, 
“ that I resolved to examine his nes^ nearer; 
but going up fifty steps, I found I had still 
fifty to go . (), and then I must climb from 
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branch to branch with, some hazard of 
n^k. ‘ I thought it therefore the best way 
come down again.” 

Cato wrote more on the cultivation of the 
cypress than on that of any other tree; and 
he calls it a Tarentine tree; but Pliny says, 
that was from its being first planted in that 
neighbourhood, and that the isle of Candia is 
its natural country; where, he' says, when 
the ground is ploughed up, the young plants 
are sure to appear, and that in many parts of 
that island, the cypress trees spring up with¬ 
out culture; particularly on MQunt Ida, on 
which they grow to the very point, although 
it is continually covered with snow. Hanway 
says,, some of thi mountains near Reshd, in 
Persia, are covered Wkh cypress trees. Thus, 
like tke cedar, its birth-place is a cold bleak 
mountain; and, like that majestic tree, it 
lives almost to eternity, and its timber seems 
nearly imperishable. Sir W. Ouseley tells 
us, in his travels, that “ the beautiful and 
venerable cypress of Fassa has been the boast 
and ornament of that city for above a thou¬ 
sand years/’ Pliny speaks of a cypress that 
was planted when the foundation of Rome 
was laid, and which fell, he says, through 
caislesB meglect, on the last year of Nero’s 
reign. The same author tells us, the famous 
statue of Vejovis, Jupiter, in the capitol, was 
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mikdff of c^cpresa wood ; and that when he 
wrote ft was perfectly sound, although*it had 
been dedicated and consecrated to the temple 
since the second year of tlie foundation of 
Rome. Theopl\rastus,‘ who calls this tree 
Ko7rap(7TOf, tells US, that the doors of the cele-* 
brated temple of Ephesus were formed of 
this durable wood; and every body knows 
that the doors of SI. Peter’s church, at Rome, 
were Iramed of cyoress timber, which lasted 
from Constantine to Po})e Eugenius IV.’s 
time, which was eleven hundred years, and 
were then sonnd and entire, when the pope 
took them down to change them for bronze 
gat€«. 'The Egyptians kept their mummies 
in chests of cypress wood; and Thucydides, 
a (rveek historian, who #rote about 400 years 
l>efore the birth of Christ, tells that the 
Athenians used to bury thejr heroes in coffins 
formed of this timber; and Aristocles, the 
celebrated Athenian philosopher, (who was 
called Plato, from thp largeness of his 
shoulders)., and who flourished about the 
same time with Thucydides, would have the 
laws and sacred rites ,inscribed on*tab1ets of 
cypress wood in prelbrt?nce to brass. 

Tfte Babylonian history affirms, that the 
lastihg bridge, which Semiramis caused to be 
built over the Euphrates, abbtit 1960 betbre 
von. r. 


o 
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the Christian era, was entirely formed of t|iis 
timber; and some learned writers, who do 
not he.' itate to go 389 years farther back, en¬ 
deavour to prove, that the gopher mentioned 
in Scripture as the wood of which the ark 
was buijt, was no other than cypress, and 
which is^ not con^futed by other learned 
authors; such as Isa, Vossius, and David 
Kinchi, 'who will have gopher to' signify only 
resinous timber. Epiphanius, a bishop of 
Salamis, who died A.D. 403, tells us, (Haeres. 
lib. i.) some Felics of the ark, circa campos 
Sennaar, lasted even to his days; and which 
was judged to have been of cypress. It is 
known, that at Crete this timber was em¬ 
ployed in build ng the largest ships; and 
Virgil tells us, “ that cypress provides for 
keels of ships that scour the watery plains.” 
Aristobulus affirms; that the Assyrians made 
shipping of this timber; and so plentiful was 
this tree about those parts of Assyria, where 
the ark is conjectured to have been built, 
that those vast armadas which Alexander the 
Great caused to be equipped and sent out 
from Babylon, consisted only of cypress. — 
(Arriaqus, Alex. lib. vii., and Strabo, lib. xvi.) 

The ancients, who had great faith in bal¬ 
samic “scents, supposed therefore that the 
cypress tree improved the air by its transpir- 
9 
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ation; and on which account, the eastern 
physicians sent all those who had pulmonic 
disorders to the Isle of Candia, where these 
trees abound; and we are assured, that the 
aromatic smell of this evergreen was found to 
be a specific for the liing.s This sijbject de¬ 
serves minute investigation, and th§ serious 

oj)inions and consultations of those 

» • 

Ml, .1 wlu) suppress their feelings, but wlio feel 
The piiinful syiai.inins they delight to heal.” 

It is clearly ascertained, that trees correct a 
putrid bad air. It should, thercdbie, be our 
study to find out those that do it most power¬ 
fully ; and having ourscilves so often 
revived and refreshed by the natural per¬ 
fumes of the garden and fields, we deem it 
worthy the labours of medical students, to 
learn how far aromatic iipd balsamic scents 
may be good for those who are troubled with 
weak lungs. We have no hesitation in say¬ 
ing, it must be beneficial to hypochondriacs. 
In making these observations, we hope the 
learned Esculapians, whom we venerate as 
much as we despise those 

“ Who to coi/. ntion as to trade are led. 

To whom dispute and strife are bliss and bread,” 

t 

will not deem us a disciple of those advertising 

o 2 
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quadis, who have the impudence to tell ys, 
they hftve 

“ Men sna ehed from graves, as they wei'e dropping in, 
Tlieir l.nngs cough’d up, tlicii\ hones, pierc’d through 
their skin: 

Their liver all one schirrus, and the frame 
Poison’d ’with evils which they dare not name; 

Men wlus^ient all upon p^iysician’s fees. 

Who never slept, nor had a moment’s ease, 

Are now'as roaches sountl, and 'all as hrisk as bees.” 

“ How sti'ange to add, in this nefarious trade. 

That men of parts are dupes by dunces made !” 

Crahijk. 

By whom title cypress tree was first intro¬ 
duced to England, and at what exact period, 
we awe not able to learn ; but it is probable, 
that we are indebte , for this celebrated tree 
to some pious abbess, or holy fathers of Sion 
Monastery, near Brentford, which is now be¬ 
come Northumberland’s ducal palace; as Dr. 
Turner tells us, in his Herbal of 1568, “ it 
groweth right plenteonsly in the gardine of 
Sion.” Gerard notices, in 1597, that “ it 
groweth likewise in diners places of Eng- 
lando, wliere it hath beene planted, as at Sion, 
a place near London, sometime a house of 
nunnes ; it groweth also at Greenwich, and at 
other places; and'likewise at Hampsteed, in 
the garden of Master Waide, one of the 
clarkes of hir maiesties privy-counsell.” 

10 
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,.^>Evelyn says, in 1664, “ the cypress tree was, 
but within a few years past, reputed s<i teAder' 
and nice a plant, that it was cultivated \'^ith 
the greatest care, and to be found only amongst 
the curious; whereas we see it now'in every 
garden, rising to as goodly ? bulk and stature as 
most which you shall find even in Italy itself* 
For such I remember to have once seen in his 
late Majesty’s gardens at Theobalds, before 
that princely seat was demolished.” The au¬ 
thor of the Sylva strongly recommends the 
planting of this tree in England; and of its 
hardiness he says, “ The March and Ajiril 
winds (i’' the years 1663 and 1665), accompa¬ 
nied with cruel frosts and cold blasts, f®r the 
space of more than two rponths, night and day, 
rlid not, amongst near a thousand cypresses 
growing iti my garden, kill above three or lour, 
which, for being very late cut to the quick, 
(that is, the latter end of October), were raw 
of their wounds, took cold, and gangreened.” 
From this and other recommendations of 
Evelyn, we presume it became fashionable to 
cultivate the cy^>ress, for in 17u6,*when Lou¬ 
don and Wise published “ The Retired Gar¬ 
dener,” they say, “ cypress was formerly 
more in fashion than ’tis now; for we see in 
some places whole alleys of it; but these 
trees being apt to take but one sort of tigure, 
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which is that of a pyramid, and the yew ti;ee 
and pieca being more proper lor the variety 
of' forms of which they are susceptible, to 
adorn gardens, cypress has lately been ne¬ 
glected, and the other two trees been more 
planted.” Thus it is evident that the cypress 
was driven out of the garden by the shears, 
whoso business it was to disfigure nature, by 
transforming evergreens "into urns, sugar- 
loaves, extinguishers, and a thousand other 
whimsical devices, as suited the taste of the 
owner, or the ability of their gardeners, who 
have not been"' improperly called evergreen 
tailors. But the cypress may now safely re¬ 
turn to its station in our plantations, since 
‘^he shears have left *'ie grove', and are now as 
busily employed in disfiguring the human 
shape, as they were formerly in mutilating 
vegetable beauties. 

There is no 'part of ornamental planting- 
more diificult than the distribution of ever¬ 
green trees, whicli are either the most perma¬ 
nent beauties of the grove, or the most gloomy 
features, accordingly as they are dispersed. 
A plantation composed entirely of trees 
that are not deciduous, has an aspect so 
sombre, that the nWe of nevergreen may be 
more pr®perly applied to them than that of 
evergreen ; yet they cheer our winter scenes 
most beautifully when happily blended with 
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thqse deciduous trees, whose colour aad 
character assimilate best with them. But Ve 
are not admirers of that regularity and uni¬ 
formity so often offensive to the eye in large 
plantations, wliere there is no deviation from 
the fir and the larch, unless where death has 
made a gap, when you are treated with a larch 
and a fir through hill and dale to the end of 
the plantation. 

The cypress seems admirably adapted to or» 
nament those lawns which surround villas or 
lodges built in the Grecian style, and per¬ 
haps we have no tree that accofds so well with 
stone or stuccoed edifices as the cypress; and 
even the temples of marble lose half their 
effect if surrounded by ot^er buildings instead 
ot' being relieved by the foliage of trees. At 
the present time, the burial hill of Tere-la- 
chaise, near Paris, Ibrms a most interesting 
])icture, as the numerous and various formed 
monuments rise above the young arbores 
vitae and cypresses, like a city of marble 
emerging from a forest, and from which, a 
friend observes, we may form a faint* picture of 
the beautiful appearance of Constantinople 
from the Bosphorus; the hills on which that 
city stands being intermixed, with white build¬ 
ings and green foliage, which forms a spectacle 
not equalled in anv other part of' Europe. 
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have two varieties of the comn^on 
cy{>ress, Hempervirem^ the upright and the 
spreading, wliich the ancients distinguished 
as male and female trees; but the botanist will 
know By the class in which these trees are 
placed, that they are androgynous plants, viz. 
having male and female flowers on the same 
root. It'appears that the ancients did not 
consider' the seed of a tree to be a fruit, unless 
k was eatable; for Phocion, who was so cele¬ 
brated in Athens for his private and public 
virtues, remarked to a young man who spoke 
with more vanity than good sense, “ Young 
man, thy discourse resembles the cypress; it is 
large and lofty, and bear'-' no fruit.” What 
would this Atlieniaj , whose virtues were as 
incorruptible as the cypress itselli say to some 
of our modern speeches and publications? 

When we plant the cypress in the shrubbery, 
it should be correctly ascertained if it is the 
spiral or the spreading variety; liir the former 
requires but a small space,and should be jilaced 
’ behind those flowering sbrulis whose extend¬ 
ing brandies require such an addition; whilst 
the spreading cypress may wave its mournful 
branches over the daisy-pied lawn, or form a 
Ibreground to the ’pointed poplar. Put it re¬ 
quires considerable ingenuity to place the 
cypress happily in our plantations; lor in most 
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sitjzations its dai’k and slender head adds a 
gloom rather than cheerfulness to thd scehe, 
particularly in autumnal evenings; when either 
the sun leaves its last streak, or the rising moon 
sends a silvery stream of light down the dark 
foliage, which gives additional sombre to the 
shade, and a spectre-like appearance to the 
imagination of the gloomy mind. 

Mr. Miller says,* “ the spreading cypress is 
by far the largest growing tree, and is the 
most common timber in some parts of the 
1 jcvant. This, if planted upon a warm, sandy, 
gravelly soil, will prosper wonderfully; and 
though the plants of this sort arc not so finely 
shapcii as those of the fiyst, yet they greatly 
recompense for that defqpt by their vigorous 
growth and strength, in resisting all weathers. 
I’his tree is very proper to intermix with 
evergreens of a second size next to pines and 
firs, to form clumps, ir, which class it will 
keep pace with the trees of the same line, and 
be very handsome. Besides, the wood of 
this tree is very valuable, when grown to a 
size fit for planks, which 1 .nn convinced it 
will do in as short a space as oaks; therefore, 
why should not this be cultivated for that pur¬ 
pose, since ihere are many places in England 
wher(' tile soil is of a sandy or gravelly natuie, 
and seldom produces any thing worthy culti- 
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vatiig? Now, in such places, these trees 
win thtive wonderfully, and greatly add to the 
pleasure of the owner while growing, and 
afterwards render as much profit to his suc¬ 
cessors, as perhaps the best plantation of 
oaks.” 

Pliny tells us, that,in Italy it was consi¬ 
dered amongst their most profitable planta¬ 
tions, and was geneially cut for poles once 
in every thirteen years, and that this fall was 
called dos ^filice, because the profit was 
reckoned a sufficient marriage portion for a 
daughter. 

This timber is reckoned amongst the sono¬ 
rous woods; it is therefore used for harps, 
violiiis, and other . .psical instniraents, and it 
is said that no wood is better calculated to re¬ 
sist the ravages of the worm, &c. 

The deciduous cypress tree, cujyreHsus dis- 
ticha, is a native of Nortli America, and if 
ap])ears to have been introduced to this coun¬ 
try by Mr. John Tradescant, of South J jam- 
beth, where it was planted prior to 1640. We 
have now'two varieties of this species of 
cypress. 

Cupressus lusitanica, commonly called the 
cedar of Goa, from whence it was first brought 
to Portugal, and is therefore named the Por¬ 
tugal cypress. We learn Ifom Mr. Ray’s let- 
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ters, that this species of cypress was cultivated 
in England as early as 1683, but it is n6t cdh- 
sidered so hardy as the common cypress, add 
is therefore less planted; formerly there were 
some of these'trees'growing in the Bi^op of 
l^ondon’s garden, at Fulham, and there was 
a fine tree of this species in the gardens of 
the Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood, near 
Chichester, Vhich ’ was killed by die frost 
in iriO. 

The arbor viLte leaved cypress, or white 
cedar, cuprcssm thyoides, is a native of North 
America, and Peter (xdlinson* Esq. had the 
honour of mvinf); it British soil in 1736. This 
s[)ecies grows naturally in China and Cochin- 
China; it loves a strong moist soil, and 
abounds in the swamps of New Jersey, and 
.some parts of Pennsylvania and New York. 

’^riie Miiy ilower and tlies-irlantiiK' 

May shade a brow Ics- sad than innic: 

But, ladj', weave no wreath for me; 

Or weave it of the cypress tree.” 

However applicable these lines of the Scot¬ 
tish bard may be to us, we would not wil- 
lingly sow the seeds of melancholy in any 
person’s pleasure grounds, yet we must state 
that all the different species of cypresses are 
raised from seeds, which. Miller tellsus,should 
be sown early in the springhn a bed of warm, 
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dry, sandy earth, whicltmust be levelled very 
siftooth, and the seeds scattered thereon 
pretty thick, sifting the same light earth over 
them half an inch thick. If the seeds are 
sown upon a model ate hot bed, and the beds 
covered with mats, they will come up much 
sooner, and with greater certainty, than when 
they are sown in the cold ground. 

Le Bon Jardinier, for 1822, recommends 
the I’reiich nurseryman to sow the seeds in 
pots, which are plunged into hot-beds, as these 
pots can be removed into the orangery for 
protection during tlie winter. Mr. Boutcher 
recommends the same practice; but we should 
most decidedly prefer planting out not only 
the cypress, bir ?ill other evergreens, that 
have been reared in the hardiest manner that 
tlieir cultivation admits of, as they are in¬ 
tended to decorate our walks and views in the 
most inclement season of the year. 

The green cones o^the cypress, pounded and 
mixed with leaver, were one of the external 
remedies which the ancient pliysicians used 
for scrofulous complaints. They also recom¬ 
mended the leaves to be pounded and applied 
to the wound made by the bito,of serpents. 


ELDER.—See Pomarhm Britannicum. 
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Natural order, Scabridce, Amentacece, Juss. A 
genus of the Pentandna Digynia class. 


Ancient fabL* tells us, that the vegetable 
kinirdom owes the birth of this tree to tlie 
united melodj of the lyre and the voice of 
Orpheus, whose harmonious complaints for 
the lo‘;s of Euridice gained him admittance 

to the dominions of Pluto,* 

• 

“ Where, while the bard melodioiisly complains. 

And to his lyre accords his vocal strains, 

The very bloodless shades attention keep, 

And, silent, seem compassionate to weeji. 

Ev’n Tantalus his flood unlhirsty views, 

Nor flies the stream, nor he the stream pursues; 
Ixion’s wond’ring wheel its whirl suspends, 

And the voracious vulture; charm’d, attends. 

No more,the Belidcs their toil bemoan. 

And Sisiphus, reclin’d, sits list’n on his stone.” 

Ovn). 

On his return to earth, we are told by the 
poet that iie retired to a verdant hill, but 
which was destitute of shade, whert? he no 
sooner breathed his plaintive airs or struck his 
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sweet-resounding strings, than the elm anti 
ot*lier trees sprang up to give him shade. 

“ Tiiemselves transplanting, all around they grow, 

And various shades their various kinds bestow.” 

♦ • 

c 

The elm as well as the cypress was a funeral 
tree with the ancients of the eastern nations, 
because they considered them as fruitless trees, 
their seqds being disregarded by them. Homer 
tells us in the Iliad, that Achilles raised a 
monument to iEtioii, the father of Andro¬ 
mache, around which elms wm-e planted. 

“ Stern as he was, he yet rever’d the dead; 

His reliant arms preserv’d from hostile spoil. 

And laid him dece:\t on the fun’ral pile; 

Then rais’d a mo"ntain where his bones wore burn’d: 
The mountain ny.iphs the rural tomb adorn’d, 

Jove’s sylvan daughters bade tlieir elms bestow 
A barieJi shade, and in his honour grow.” 

Poi-K. 

The elm is also celebrated in the Iliad for 
having formed a hasty bridge, over which 
Achilles escape‘dtheXanthus, when that river, 
by its overflowing, had put him in danger of 
being carried away.* 

The Greeks called this tree Ut^Xecx, Ptclca, 
therefore, from whence the Latins derived 

* See the Iliad, book xxi. This passage, descriptive of 
the wrath and fury of a river god, is perhaps one of the 
finest in the whole poem. 
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their name of Ulnim^ is uncertain; but from it 
the EngJish name of is evidently takfen, 
as well as that of the other European J^i- 
guages. 

The imperial city of Ulm, in Germany, 
owes its name to the great quantity of elm 
trees with which its vicinity abounds^ and 
the Doomsday book mentions nearly forty 
places in this coiihtry which also t6ok their 
names from this tree, and from^ hence Dr. 
Hunter conjectures that the elm is a native of 
England. But in this opinion we do not coin¬ 
cide with the learned Doctor ;* for the admit- 
ing that this tree was known in England as 
early as the Saxon times, does not prove it 
indigenous to the soil, so strongly as it is con¬ 
futed by nature, which seldom permits it to 
propagate its species in this country, accord¬ 
ing to her common rules; whilst, in other 
countries, where the seed falls, }^mng plants 
spring up as commonly as the oaks of Britain. 
However plentifully a plant of any description 
may be found in a country, we can never re¬ 
concile our minds to consider it A native of 
the soil where it does not spring freely from 
seed. We cannot, therefore, agree with those 
who affirm the elm to be a’native plant, with¬ 
out contradicting the rules of natures in con¬ 
sidering its parts of fructification and its fruit 
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as unnecessary organs .of the tree ; and iif 
tb^ works of the wise Creator nothing is found 
wanting or superfluous, but all is beautiful 
union and harmony. 

We have already shown hoiv careful the 
Romans were in conveying the cherry tree 
to this island, almost as soon as they had 
procured it in Italy; and it occupied their 
earliest attention to enrich' their own land by 
such vegetable productions as the countries 
which they visited or conquered afforded. 
Nor did they seem more backward in beauti¬ 
fying the nations subject to them in the same 
proportion, and although there was a super¬ 
abundance of timber in tliiscountiy at the time 
of their invasion, e know it consisted princi¬ 
pally of oak, asli, beech, and birch, with some 
minor trees; and every reader knows how 
religiously the Romans adhered to the super¬ 
stitious customs of their ancestors, and we all 
know likewise how devoted most people are 
to the customs aqd habits of their country. 

It would not, therefoi'e, be surprising or un¬ 
likely that* they should wisli to plant the elm 
on the graves of the heroes' they lost in Bri¬ 
tain. In all ages it has been found difficult to 
change the habits of the lower classes of men, 
and tlie ^Romans adopted particular trees for 
particular purposes ; and we learn from Virgil 
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that their husbandmeii bent the young elms 
whilst growing into the proper shape, &>r 
their burin, or plough-tail. 

Cmfinui) in vilvis itiiigna vi flcxa dqmatur 
In hurim, ct cuni formam accipit nlmus arafri. 

Gcor. i. 1?0. 

“ Young elms witli early force in copses bovv, 

Fit for the figure of the crooked plough.” 

Diivdev. 

But, above ali, they consideretl tlic elm as 
tlie necessary support and friend of the vine; 
and tlieir beliel' that a, sympathy existed be¬ 
tween plants was so great, that tltey seldom 
planteti one without the otlicr. The gravest 
of the Latin authors do nlat hesitate to style 
ihe elm the husband to the vine; and 
I’liny observes, that that elm is a poor spouse 
w'hieh docs not support three wives. This 
mode of marrying the vine'to the “Im, gave 
rise to the elegant insinuation of V^’ertumnus 
to Pomona, whose story may be found in 
Ovid. 

“ ‘ If that fair elm,’ he cried, ‘ ahme ..liould stand, 

No gnapes would gl^w with gold, and tempt the hand: 
Or, ifth.at vine without ho«’ elm should grow, 

’Twould creep a poor no gle cted shrub below.’ ” 

Tacitus states, that vineyards were jdanted 
by the Romans in Britain. They would, there- 

VOI.. 1. 
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IJore, naturally introduce the elm at the same 
time; which, being a tree of such easy propa- 
gatio.i, both from suckers and cuttings, a 
single tree introduced by them, would be 
sufficient to stock > the whole island in a 
much shorter space than the time they had 
possession of this, country. 

The learned author of the “ Sylya” was of 
opinioh, that tfe elm was not ’indigenous to 
England.. “ Some affirm,” says Evelyn, “ that 
it was first brought out of Lombardy; and 
I have frequently doubted whether it be a 
pure indigent or translatitious; and not only 
because I have hardly ever known any consi¬ 
derable woods of thorn, but almost continu¬ 
ally in tufts, In dge-rows, and mounds; and 
that Shropshire, and several other counties, 
and rarely any beyond Stamford to Durham, 
have any growing in many miles together.” 
Aubery informed Mr. Eay, that the elm was 
not to be found north of Grantham or 
Stamford. 

At the present time, when ages have so 
happily blended exotic and native beauties in 
our woods, tlve elm is never seen -in those 
forests that, keep their original aliaractcr. It 
seems to have followed cultivation and en¬ 
closure, and is principally to be found in the 
neighbourhood where tlffi town has been 

13 
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reared; or ft marks tlie spot w^here tbe 
village onc6 stood; and the rapid manner in 
which this tree propagates itself in hedgerows 
and on banks, by slickers from its far extend¬ 
ing roots, will easily actount for the quantity 
now found in such situaf’ons. It must have 
been a happy exchange for Britannia, when 
she banished the wolf from her shores, and 
received the elm into the bosom of her woods. 
Our neighbouring shores are not yet entirely 
free from these plunderers of the fold. It 
was formerly the custom in France for the 
hunters to suspend thi' skins of these animals 
on thei” church-doors ; but in later times, an 
elm was planted in thep’ country church¬ 
yards, on which these trophies were hung; 
probably, with the idea, that they w^ould deter 
these ra\ enous animals from tearing the dead 
bodies out of their graves,.which was no un¬ 
frequent occurrence, when hunger move them 
from the mountains or the forests. Long 
after these kinds of offerings ceased to be 
made, the cjistom of planting elms in front of 
village churches was preserved; and it is this 
tree, which still graces their cities and towns 
in their justly-boasted boulevards, under the 
shade of winch patient industry throws the 
thread, and jilaces the pin so accuraTely on 
tile cushion, warbling her native airs under 

\> 2 
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this verdant roof, as happily as the wealthy 
d*amej who, bedecked by the art of the humble 
lace-maker, can sing or sigh under the gayest 
dome of the proudest saloon. 

English towns are strikingly deficient in 
these agreeable avenues, whose shade renders 
the summer promoiiade so agreeable, and 
gives su(^h clieerfuluess to the entrance of 
townsfor tliere can be no sight more pleas¬ 
ing to the traveller, than that of beholding 
the humble stalls of the little fruit-mei’chants, 
intermixed and overlooked by the knitting 
grandmother" or netting grandfather, with 
here and there a seat occupied by the wounded 
soldier ; nor is the fume of the sailor’s ]upe so 
offensive in this situaf'on, as at the cliecjuered 
door of tlie narrow sti eel. 

Spain owes her vistas, which arc the pride 
of Aranjuez, Casel del Campo, Madrid, and 
other royal demesnes, to the union of its 
Philip with iMary of England; as before that 
period elms were not known in Spain, Philip 
the Second having caused them to be taken 
from England, and planted in his native land. 
The elm.is an aboriginal of Barbary, as well 
as the south and south-east parts of Eurojic. 
Linnanis says, it is rarely to be found above 
Helsing and Einland. 

The elms of England are scarcely less re- 
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marked for their age, bulk, and beauty, than 

the British oaks, which form alike the vCorld’s 

just wonder, the guard of friends, u.nd tile 

scourge of foes. Mr. John Ray, the botanist, 
• * * • •• • 
mentions an elm which was felled m Sir 

Walter Bagot’s park, in Staffordshire, that 

measured 120 feet in Umgth, and was at the 

stool seventeen feet in diameter. When sold, 

its head alont prod’uced forty-eight A^aggon- 

loads of wood to burn, and its trunk, besides 

sixteen blocks, iuniislied eight thousand six 

hundred and sixty feet of |)lank8 ; its whole 

mass was valued at ninety-seveh tons. 

Fa‘cui}ihi' froh'Uhus. tiliiii. VlRGIL. 

fruitful ill lc;ivcs*tlie eliii. 

• 

This quality in the elm, which ensures a 
constant shade during the summer months, 
has secured it a situation in most of the pub¬ 
lic, as well as the royal, gtirdens of Europe. 
Henry the Fourth of France planted an elm 
in the Luxembourg gardens ol‘ Paris, which 
stood until Rie late revolution in that country 
levelled both tree and monarch to the dust. 

“ Nor could old age itself their pity reach, 

No revci '-nce to hoary barks they knew.” 

Queen Elizabeth, who was contemporary 
with Henri Quatre, it is said, planted an elm 

1 * 3 
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with her own Jiantls at Chelsea, where she 
sp*ent a ]>art of her early days in a palace Oe- 
IcTnging to her father. This elm stood at the 
upper end of Church-lane, near the place 
where 11 le turnpike now is, anil was a boun¬ 
dary of the parish on the north side. It was 
lelled, to the great i^pgret of the neighbour¬ 
hood, on the eleventh of November, 1745, 
and sold for a guinea, by the‘lord of the 
manor, who was no other than the worthy Sir 
Hans Sloanc, which induces us to think that 
the tree must have become dangerous, or a 
nuisance to the road. It was 13 feet in cir¬ 
cumference at bottom, and 6 feet 6 inches at 
the height of 44 feet: Ix'fore the hard Irost 
of 1739-40, which injured its top, it mea¬ 
sured 110 feet from the ground. It was in 
the year 1000 that Sir Francis Bacon planted 
Gray’s-inn walks with elms, eight of which 
were standing in the middle of the last 
century. 

Under the shade of these trees many a vir¬ 
tuous and worthy man studied for the-good 
of his cou'ntry ; I’or 

“ Law iv'as design’ll to keep a state in peace; 

't'o punish robbery, that wrong might cease; 

To be impregnable : a constant fort, 

To which the weak and injur’d might resort; 

Blit perverted itiinds its force employ. 

Not to protect mankind, hut to annoy: 
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And long as ammunition can be found, 

't Its lightning flashes, and its tliunders sound.” 

Crabbe. 

In modern times 

The trader, farmer, butchej’, taylor, all 

Bring up a son, Profesumall 

And then deal out their numerous writs. 

To keep their cubs, whonuthis trade fits. 

“ Perhaps their numbers may in time confound 
Their arts —• as scor)iions give themselves the wound.” 


The walk of elms at the north side of St. 
.James’s Park, which once was the rendezvous 
where courtly fashion and follies were dis¬ 
played, and where now indigence and vice 
have fixed their station, was planted in the 
reign of Charles the Second ; some few of the 
original trees were standing at the beginning 
of the present century. If it be true that 
trees have eyes and ears, how much must 
these venerable elms have- overlooked and 
heard, and how fortunate will be the book¬ 
seller who has the publication of these secrets, 
which no doubt will shevV— 

“ How creature'5, nature meant should clean our streets, 

• • 

Have purchased lands and mansions, parks; and seats.” 

• 

Martyn teils us, “ Two elms at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, were sizeable trees,in the 
reign of Queen Mary ; and at Fulham, there 

i> 4 
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are, or were, some elms planted in the time 
ol* Kirfg Edward the Sixth; and one at Rich- 
nlond, said to be planted by a courtier of 
King Henry VII. whilst that king kept his 
court (here.” 

Madame de Genlis speaks of an elm of great 
size in this country ; in the hollow trunk ol 
which she says a poor woman gave birth to 
an infartt, and where she‘afterv. ards resided 
for a long time. This tree, which is a great 
curiosity, is stdl standing in the village of 
Crawley; but as the j)arish is not willing to 
be burthened with all the young elms that 
might ha\ e been brought 1‘orth Irom the trunk 
of this singular tree, ihe lord of the ma¬ 
nor has very wiseh' put uj) a door to the en- 
irance of this lying-in hospital, and which is 
kept locked, except uj)on particular occasions, 
when the neighbours meet to enjoy their pipe, 
and tell old tales in tin* cavity of this elm, 
that is capable of containing a party of more 
than a dozen. The interior of this tree is 
paved with bricks, and in other respects made 
comfortable for those that it embarks. 

In our .plantations we find but few trees 
that excel the elm in height or beauty, parti¬ 
cularly when it stands singly and meets a fa¬ 
vourable soil. Its foliage then forms grand 
masses of light and shade in a manner so pe- 
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caliar to itself, that we might almost fancy it 
a clump of green clouds, which sonietimes 
obscure, and sometimes admit the light, 
showing branches distinct from the leafy 
clouds, which again support other masses of 
foliage, that forms a group of harmony not 
excelled in any other nja-jestic tree. 

“ 'J'hus when we view, a well-pioportioneil tkjme, 

(^lie world’s just wonder, and even thine, O Rome !) 
No single pari ' nnecpially surprise, 

All comes united to ih’ admiring eyes : 

No monstrous height, t>r breadth, or length appear; 
The whole it onee is bold and regular.” 

Pope. 

A lew detached elms befor,e clumps of 
pines or firs, add greatly to the beauty of the 
pbintation, as the extreme softness of the 
colour of the elm leaves in the spring, and the 
delicate manner in which they seem sprinkled 
over the branches, have a delightf'il effect. 

“ No numbers can the varying robe express. 

While each new day presents a different dress.” 

The autumn changes the full green foliage 
of the elm to a yellow or ochre colour, which 
’enlivens the dark tints of the fir,, scarce less 
agretiably than its juvenile shades. This tree 
varies excetxlingly in the cl^lour of its foliage, 
as well as in the size of its leaves, by Jthe least 
change of soil. Thus we often see two neigh- 
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b 9 uring elms, whose roo.ts have run into dif¬ 
ferent strata, forming almost a different variety 
of •this tree. 

Linnaeus considered all the European elms 
as making only one species, whilst Ray and 
Goodyer describe lour; but modern botanists 
distinguish only two species, and consider the 
other kinds as varieties of these. The com¬ 
mon e\m;ulmus campeulris, gives out its flowers 
generally about the end of March, which are 
monopetalous, and bell-shaped, closely thrust 
together on the twigs or branches. They 
make so little sliow, that they would scarcely 
be perceptible were they not to make their 
appearance before the leaves come out. This 
species of elm doe- not fl<'wer until it has 
acquired considerahie size and height. The 
seeds, which are not much unlike the garden 
arach seed in size and form, generally fall 
about the time the leaves come out, and few 
of them hang to ripen. The leaves are what 
botanists denominate doubly serrate, that is, 
with small teeth upon each of the large ones, 
like some descriptions of saws. Tlie elm leaf 
is rough and harsh on both sides, and the leaf 
is remarkable for having the principal nerve 
not quite in the middle; therefore the branch¬ 
ing nerves are longer on one side than the other. 

The broad-leaved elm, Wich elm, or Wych 
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hazel, uJmus montana,’suspends its flowers on 
longer peduncles, and more loosely 'spread 
out than those of the foregoing elm; and'it 
like\vise blossoms when younger than the 
common sort. The trunk of this kind* of elm 
soon divides into long, v ide-spreading, winged 
branches, but it seldom rises so high as the 
common elm. This kind is hardy enough to 
climb the ste'eps, and flourish in the temotest 
Highlands of Scotland. 

“ The Wich elm,” says Mr. Gilpin, in his 
Forest Scenery, “ is [)erhaps generally more 
picturesque than the common Sort, as it hangs 
more negligently; though, at the same time, 
with this negligence, it loses in a good degree 
that happy surface for catching masses of 
light, which we admire in the common elm.” 

The Dutch elm, iilmus suherosa. This 
variety was brought from Holland at the 
beginning of King William’s reign. The 
leaves of this elm are large, but the timber is 
of a very inferior quality to our common elm. 

Of the American elms cultivated in this 
country, the Hortus Kewensis notices three 
varieties; the first of which was introduced 
or planted by Mr. James Gordon, in 1752, 
who also cultivated the horhbeam-leaved elm, 
in 1760, which is also a native of North Ame¬ 
rica, as well us the drooping elm, which takes 
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its name from tlie pend^t position of its 
branches, and is also distinguished by its 
snlooth oblong leaves. 

Columella tells us, that the Romans fed 
their cattle with the leaves of the elm; for 
which purpose, Evelyn says, they are not to 
be despised; for being suffered to dry in the 
sun, on the branches, and the spray stripped 
off abouf the end of August, theSe he directs 
to be placed in a dry barn, and says, when 
hay and fodder is dear, they are of great ser¬ 
vice, anti that the cattle will eai them in pre¬ 
ference to oats", and thrive exceedingly well 
with them. But since the introduction of 
clover, and other exotic grasses and plants so 
abundantly into on fields, the trees are but 
rarely robbed of tlieir verdure to feed our 
cattle: yet we are surprised not to see the 
fallen leaves collected in the autumn, since 
every gardener knows that no manure is 
superior to decayed loaves. 

We learn from the plays of M. Accius 
Plautus, that elm twigs were anciently used 
as instrumfents of castigation ; for this comic 
poet speaks of a rogue who had been chastised 
so often, that he had wasted all the elms in 
the country, in roffs and cudgels. 

Elm timber is in great esteem for pipes 
that are constantly underground ; and it is in- 
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calculable what a quantity of these trees were 
swallowed by the numberless streets'of our 
monstrous capital before iron pipes wdre 
placed in its stomach; and which, together 
with substituting that‘metal instead*of elm 
for our last habitations, must be the means of 
making elm timber mpre plentiful for other 
purposes. 

Captain Woodroofe’s Journal infbrms us, 
that the greater part of the Persian vessels 
are built of elm limber, which abounds i.i the 
province of Peribazar. 

Evelyn says in his Sylva, “ Elm timber is of 
singular use; especially where it may lie con- 
tinuiilly dry. or wet, in extremes; therefore, 
proper for water-works, mills, the ladles and 
soles of the wheels, pipes, pumps, acpieducts, 
pales, ship-planks beneath the water-line, &c. 
cScc. A second-rate charcoal is made from this 
wood, and rails and gates of elm, thin sawed, 
are not so apt to rive as oak.” 

It has scarcely any superior for kirbs of 
coppers, feather edge, and weather boards; 
but it does not without difficulty'admit the 
nail, without bo’ring. His Grace, the Duke 
of Devonshire planted 54,143 young elms on 
his estates between theyeitrs 1816 and 1819. 

It was much more common formerly than 
at present in the southern counties of Eng¬ 
land, for weather boarding the sid(!s of barns, 
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stables, and even dwelling-houses for the fer- 
ibers ;■ but many of these were exchanged for 
btiildings of brick and stone, during the long 
war, which dazzled all eyes ’^ith a deceptive 
prosperity, whilst it ate away the substance of 
the country like a polypus in the flesh. 

Medical writers have not been sparing of 
their commendations of the virtues of the 
’elm, evdry part ofwiiich, from the root to llie 
leaf, was esteemed a sovereign remedy i’or 
some complaint; but our space will not allow 
us to publish all the secrets of Theo])lirastus, 
Dioscorides, Galen, Pliny, Matthiolus, Bau- 
hine, Ray, and a long list of other writers, 
who have recorded the cures ]ierformed by 
means of the elr . We fear that a greater 
number of their patients were boxed up in 
the planks ol‘ this tree, than were cured by 
its bark. 

The elm leaves are often found with blis¬ 
ters on them, occasioned by the pricking ol’ 
insects, and include a viscous juice, called elm 

water, which we should not have mentioned 

( 

as being gbod lor recent wounds and bruises, 
but we find the fair sex of former days used it 
to wound mankind, as an old writer assures us 
that it was with this wash that they “ bright¬ 
ened the skin of their faces, and made their 
countenances so amiable.” 

All the varieties of the elm may be raised 



from seeds, or propagated by layers or suckers 
taken from the roots of the old trees. We 
have lately seen elms of a considerable size 
transplanted, ^ut they seldom njake mucli 
new wood; and younger trees soon produde 
a better shade, and outrun the older plants, 
particularly if little trejiches be dug near the 
roots to hold the rain water, that will greatly 
facilitate their growing in dry sumfhers, and 
retain their v erdure much longer. We ob¬ 
served this practice and its advantages in 
many new-formed boulevards and plantations 
of elms in the vicinity of Paris, where this 
tree’s not less a favorite than in the environs 
of London, as tlie^./bllowing beautiful lines 
of Gresset will shew ; — 

Feiiillngc antique et venerable, 

Temple des bergers de ces lieiix, 

Oniie heureux, inomiinont dui'ablc 
De la pauvrete re^jjeetabie, 

Et des amours deleur.s aieux ; 

O toi! qui depuis la duree 
De trenle lustres revolus, 

Couvres de ton oiftbre sacree 
T»eur.s danses, leurs jeu^ ingtmus ; 

Sur ces holds, depuis ta jeunesse 
Jusqu’a cette verte vieillesse,’ 

Vis-tu jamais changer leurs moeurs, 
f'l leur folicite premiere 
Fuir devant la fausse fumiere, 

De iiiille brillaiites erreiirs ? 

Non, Cliez cette race fidele, 
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Tu vois encor ce jjur flambeau 
De I’inuocence naturelle, 

Que tu voyois briller chez elle, 
Lorsque lu n’etois qu’arbi’isseau. 
Et pour bien peiiidre la memoire 
De ces mortels (jui t’ont pll^te, 

Tu nous oflies pour leur histoire, 
Les moeurs de leur posterit6. 
Triomphe, regne sur les ages, 
Ecbappe ti'ujouvs aux ravages 
D’Eole, dll ter el des ans ; 

Fleuris jiisiju’aii dei iuer jn iiiltnips 
Et dure autant que ces rivages. 

All ch"ne, an ccdre I'astueiix, 
Laisse les tristes avanlages 
D’oriicr des palais sonijitueiix ; 

Les lambris couvrent de faux sages 
Tes rameaux coiivreat ties heurciix 
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Natural order, Conifcrce. A genus of the 
Moncccia Mona/klffiia class. 


“ Yon vcrclaiU pines, that midst the winter smile, 
Offspring of Scotia or Virginia’s soil, 

The world’s extremes within their branches join’d, 

To either hemisphere convey thy mind.” 

Delii.i.e. 

- “ Towering firs in conic forms arise. 

And with a pointed spear dWide the skies.” 

Phiob. 

It is not only in the countries of the north, 
but also on the summits of'easterii mountains, 
that the fir and the pine-tree rear their heads 
without the aid of man. We have already 
noticed, that the Ibres’ts of Lebanon were 
composed of firs as well as cedars. “ I will 
do,” said Hiram to Solomon, “ all thy de8%e, 
concerning timber of Cedar and timber of fir.” 

The allwise Providence, who scattered the 
palms over the torrid zone, giving tlip cocoa- 
tree to the sea-shore, and the date to desert 
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rocks and sands, has with the same wisdom 
allotted the fir and the pine their dominion 
oil those bleak and elevated mountains, wliich 
attract the snows to their summits, in order 
that the valleys may be refreshed by their 
descending streams. 

Every part of tiiese trees displays infinite 
wisdom in their formation, which is so pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to their native moftntains. The 
resinous juic es, with which their trunks and 
branches abound, defy the rigour of the frost 
to congeal the sap, whilst the filiform nature 
of the leaves of these evergreen trees are not 
less happily adapted for resistance to the im¬ 
petuosity of the winds, that beat with such 
vitlenca^ on elevaty situations. As these 
trees rvere designed bv nature for perpetual 
winter, their foliage possesses the farther 
advantage of reverberating the heat, like the 
hair of animals. 

The Swedish naturalists have observed 
that the fattest pines are to be found on the 
dryest and most sandy regions of Norway; 
and Mathlola, in his useful commentary on 
DioscOrides, informs us that there is no sub¬ 
stance more proper than the charcoal of those 
trees for prompt inciting the iron minerals, 
in the vicinity of which they peculiarly thrive. 
The closeness of their foliage shelters thie 
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mountainc!?r from ‘the snow, whilst their 
branches furnish him with fuel and torches. 

Tlie fruit or seed of these trees is* so 
wonderfully prot 9 cted by the formation of 
their cones, against the inclemency of the 
weather, that man evidently first borrowed 
from tliom tlic idea ofi placing shingles, tiles, 
and slates to the rooi’s of his dwellings. 

From thb class Moua^cia, in wKich these 
trees are placed, the botanist will know that 
they produce male and I'emale flowers se- 
])arately, but on the same tree. The male 
flowers are so productive of farina, that it has 
sorae' incs been carried away by the winds, 
in such quantities, as to alarm the ignorant 
with the notion of it§ raining brimstone. 
Clouds of this yellow dust may often be seen 
hovering around these trees in the spring, 
when the sti<fmas are ready to receive this 
fructifying powder. 

The ancient Persians paid great attention 
to the natural history of plants, and often 
used them in allegory, both in writing and 
speaking. Herodotus relates^ that Darius 
sent word to the Greeks of Ionia, who were 
laying wasf e the country, that if they did not 
give over their depredations, he would treat 
them like pines. The Greeks, wh6 by this 
time had become infected with wit, and had 
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proportionablv began to’lose sight of nature, 
did not comprehend the meaning of this j 
but, upon enquiry, tliey discovered that 
Darius meant thev should understand it to be 
his resolution uttei’ly to exterminate them: 
for the pine-tree once cut down shoots out 
again no more. 

It is scarcely possible to behold the dark 
towering pine and fir, without * having our 
thoughts carried back to very early ages, and 
also our reflections; for these trees remind 
us of from what small beginnings great events 
often take birth. 

These trees were dedicated to Diana, the 
immaculate virgin, who was supposed to pre¬ 
side over hunting. She was represented by 
the moon, because the light of the moon was 
propitious to huntsmen, for spreading their 
nets and other toils to entrap the game. The 
sports of the field were thought to be un¬ 
favourable to Venus, and were therefore 
more sacred to Diana. In the forest, the 
pine-tree was naturally made the rendezvous 
for the followers of the chase. The Imnts- 
man then suspended the head of a wolf on 
the branches of the pine or fir, to secure the 
protection of the chaste goddess. In time, 
the wholfe skin was displayed on it; and as in 
that age, like the present time, there were 
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persons ready to turn.this superstition to some 
account, they built a chapel for this goddess, 
where was offered not only a wolf’s skin, but 
whole carcasses of sheep likewise, as a secu¬ 
rity to the rest of’ the.flock from the*jaws of 
the wolf. As offerings multiplied, the at¬ 
tendance on the chapej increased; the hunts¬ 
men attracted pilgrims to the altar of pines, 
and the pilgsims allured dealers of necessaries 
to the spot. Thus, a town sprang up around 
the chapel, naturally filled with crafty and 
credulous persons. At length, oracles w^erc 
announced and victories predicted ; for which, 
generals and kings sent magnificent presents, 
until one of the chapels became a temple of 
such vast size and magnificence, as to be 
deemed one of the seven wonders of the 
world. It was this temple which is men¬ 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles, by selling 
silver models of which, ‘the silversmiths of 
Ephesus made such great profit; and which 
they were in danger of losing by the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity. They, therefore," 
excited a furious tumult against its first 
preachers, whose principles w'erQ too pure, 
and full of charity and humanity, to be at 
first understood by the* heathens; whose 
priests, no doubt, knew that fear hae greater 
iufluence over the human mind, in general, 

(i .‘j 
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tharf confidence. Thus, at Tauris, the wor¬ 
ship of Diana, was converted into one*' of 
terror, by having- human sacrifices offered up 
to her; thus, translbrming^, wliat was in simple 
times ii>tended to b medi mankind, into a 
curse, by the craft of those who perverted 
simple prayers to the profit of themselves, 
a temple and a city, where imposts were not 
only levied to support the priests, but all 
strangers landing there, or driven on their 
shores by storms, were cruelly immolated. 

Garlands of pine leaves were awarued to 
the victors in the combats and sacred games of 
the Isthmi I, whicli were celebrated by the 
Greeks every fifth year, and observed and 
held so sacred an inviolable, that even a 
public calamity could not prevent the cele¬ 
bration. These festivals received their name 
from the isthmus of Corinth, where they were 
observed as early as 1326 years belbre the 
Christian era; and when Corinth was de¬ 
stroyed by Mummius'*^, the Roman general, 
the games were observed with the usual so¬ 
lemnity, and the Sicyonians were entrusted 


* Mummius, when he sent the precious sRitues and ex¬ 
quisite paintings of the Grecian artists to Home Ifom 
Corinth, threatened tlie masters of tiie vessels wliicii con¬ 
veyed tlieih, that if their cargoes were injured or destroyed 
they should I’urnish new articles at their own expense. 



with the superintendence, whidi had been 
before one of the privileges of the-ruined 
Corinthians. 

The fir was also dedicated to Pan as the 
god of huntsmen; and from bis supposed 
residence bein''' in those woods that are situ- 

O 

ated on rugged mountains, where the pine and 
fir-tree love to dwell. 

The fir-tree was* also sacred to Cj^bele, tlie 
wifi of Saturn; hence Atys is generally re¬ 
presented as being supported bj a fir-tree. 
The cones of the fir-tree were employed in 
the mysteries of Cybele, where even the 
priests were the first to indulge in the un- 
boinuied licentiousness and obscenities which 
prevailed in this festival.’ 

The cones of the fir-tree were also offered 
up to Bacchus, and were likewise to be seen 
on the altars of yEsculapius. 

Most of the temples of antiquity had their 
sacred groves or forests attached to them, 
where those abominable rites were often cele¬ 
brated with the most horrible indecencies' 
and terrible sacrifices. Ciums, w Cercyon, 
was surnamed tile bender of ])iries, because he 
tied his victims to 'the tops of two pines, 
which he bent dowm, and which, when he suf¬ 
fered them to rise again, tore the unfortunate 
wretch to pieces. 
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How can we sufficiently admire those 
aacred writers, wlio forbid the sacrifice's of 
these detestable groves and abominable idols, 
but' have made them the spots for quiet <son- 
templattion and calm reflection ? Lord Thur- 
low says — 

“ Tlie forest is to me the sweetest eollcge 

Of any, that the outward world can show, 

Lacklhg professors, yet most rich in^knowledge. 

For vile profession is to virtue foe. 

Wisdom doth here in all its branches grow, 

IVeaching in stones, and from the senseless wood. 
Brawls in the brooks, and, wheresoe’er we go, 

The tongiieless lecture still is understood.” 


Pliny tells us that neither the fir or pine 
grew naturally in l le vicinity of Rome. This 
author observes that the best timber of this 
kind grew on the Alps and Apennines, 
from which circumstance we presume these 
mountains derived their names, as the Alps 
are frequently called Alpine mountains. 

Pliny says likewise that there are excellent 
firs in France, Corsica, Bithynia, Pontus, and 
Macedonia; those which grew in Arcadia, 
he states, were not so good, but the worst 
grew on Mount Parnassus. 

It is a remark of Caesar’s, in his Commen¬ 
taries, that during his stay in Britain, he did 
not see a fir-tree. At what exact period it 
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was first given to us jjj the Scotcii is uncer- 
taiw ; but it now beautifies the English hills 
as much as the union has benefited the Sc»t- 
tish people; and it appears to us that we have 
as good a claim to tlie fir as the "land of 
thistles. 

Turner only notices^ what the ancient au¬ 
thors have written on these trees; nor does 
Gerard stats that’ the fir was cultivated in 
England in his time ; but from his account of 
this tree, we may claim it as a native of some 
counties in England, unless the Scotch have a 
claim prioi’ to the deluge, or the formation 
of the Roman roads in England, in which 
case, with all our love for our rights, we shall 
cheerfully cede the fir-tree, pinus spivestris, to 
our Highland friends. 

Gerard says, “ The Firre trees growe vpon 
high mountains, in many woods in Germanie 
and Bohemia, in which it cdmmeth downeoften- 
times into the valleies: they are found, likewise, 
in Pruse, Pomerania, Liefeland, Russia, and 
especially in Norway; where I have seenc' 
the goodliest trees in the worlde of this kinde, 
growing vpon the rockie and craggie moun- 
taines, almost without any earth about them, 
or any other thing, sauing a little moss about 
the rootes, which thru^ themselues heere and 
there into the chinkes and cranies of the 
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rockes, and therefore ^re easily cast downe 
with any extreme gale of winde. I bane 
seene these trees growing in Cheshire, Staf¬ 
fordshire, and Lancashire, where they grew 
in great plentie, as is reported, before Noah’s 
floud; but tlien being ouerturned, and ouer- 
whelmed haue lien since in the mosses and 
waterie moorish grounds, very fresh and 
sound vutill this day ; and so full ol‘ a resin¬ 
ous substance, that they burne like a torch 
or linke, and the inhabitants of those coun¬ 
tries do call it Firre wood, and fire woode 
vnto this da}^”* From this it seems probable 
that we have given name to this tree, as it has 
no similitude to that of any other language, 
and it seems that it various names have been 
derived from tlie uses it was put to in Gerard’s 
time, who calls it Firre tree (fire tree), ^last 
tree, and Deale tree. 

Martyn says in liis edition ol‘ Miller, “ As 
to the immense forests of fir or pine discovered 
under ground, in various parts of these king¬ 
doms, they were probably the Finns sylvcstris 
or Scotch pine: for the subterraneous cones 
which I have seen, evidently' belonged to this 
species.” Had Cmsar sden more of England, 
he no doubt would have seen fir-trees in 
many paj ts of the country, as they have been 
found in many situations, where the Romans 
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had thrown tliem down to form a basis to 

• 

tibek roads in mosses and bogs. Mr. Whit¬ 
aker says in his History of Manchester, I 
have now in my possession two pieces of tried 
genuine fir, tliat were bq^lded with the Femains 
of a birch-tree, one yard and a half in the 
mossy soil, and three yards under the crown 
of the Roman gravel; and it has also been 
very recently, dug ’up, by myself, upder the 
roots of the road over Failsworth Moss.” 

This tree is not peculiar to Scotland or 
England alone, as it is common in many 
parts of Europe, and Mr. Huhamel mentions 
his having received cones of this species of 
fir-tree from St. Domingo. The wood of this 
fir is the red or yellow deUl, which is. the most 
durable of any of the kinds yet known. 

The Scotch fir is known from other species, 
by the leaves which issue from a white trunr 
cated little sheath, in pairs ; the> are linear, 
acuminate, quite entire, striated, convex on 
one side, and flat on the other, from an inch 
and a half to two inches in length, of a grey¬ 
ish green. 

The cones are’small, pyramidal, and end in 
narrow points ; they tire of a light colour, and 
the seeds are small. The scales of the male 
catkins roll back at top, and are fea|(hered. 

In favourable soils and situations, this tree 
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grows to*the height of eighty feet, with, a 
straight trunk. Tlie bark is of a bi^owaish, 
colour and full of crevices. It is known by 
experience, that we have scarcely any soil so 
bad, or. exposure so bljeak,'where this tree will 
not live ; but when planted upon clayey soils, 
the timber is not of so good a quality, or the 
tree so long lived, nor does this species of fir 
stand thp sea air so well as some other kinds, 
particularly the Pinaster. 

Nature is the only primer that should touch 
the fir-tree, as the lower branches gradually 
decay, from the root to the top, leaving no 
knot or blemish; and the time for felling these 
trees is known to be when all the branches are 
dead, except those .t the very top. If a fir-tree, 
whilst in a vigorous‘state of growth, be much 
pruned, it will be reduced to premature old 
age, by the escape of its inflammatory juices. 

The fir-tree is not calculated to stand in a 
small shrubbery ; it belongs to a bolder style 
of scenery, and should be planted so as to 
give height to our hills, and variety to our 
views, where 

“ Trees unnumber’d rise, 

Beautiful in various dyes: 

Tlie gloomy pijie, the poplar blue, 

Tlie yellow beeeh, the sable yew, 

The slender fir, that taper grows, 
j i’ I'he sturdy oak with broad spread boughs.” 
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In extensive shrubberies, on hilly situa¬ 
tion^, the fir-tree may sometimes be both 
usefully and ornamentally employed, as a 
back ground to shelter the more delicate 
trees, whose lighter foliage will also shine 
with more splendour by the contrast. When 
the walks wind near or* through the .planta¬ 
tions of firs, we should do well to take a hint 
from Shenstoile, who says,. 

“ Not a pine in my grove is there seen, 

But with tendrils of woodbine is bound ; 

Not a beech’s more beautiful gi'een, 

But a sweet-brier entwines it aj'ound.” 

But this hardy offspring of bleak and snowy 
mountains seems intended for utility more 
than beauty, and we would, therefore, recom¬ 
mend it to be planted fof profit rather than 
pleasure, for few trees have been applied to 
more uses than this. From the time of So¬ 
lomon to tl|e present day, it has formed raf¬ 
ters to the houses of our cities, and masts to 
the vessels of our navy. 

- Dant ntil-e lignum 

Navigiis^Pinus. ^ Georg, ii, 

“ The uijcful pine for shipsi. ” 

Its resinous and durable quality has recom¬ 
mended it lor numberless domestic purposes, 
in modern as well as ancient times ; when, if 
we can rely on poetical accounts, it was used 
by the Gr . eks in the formation of the cele- 
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brated horse wliicli Sinon prevailed on -the 
Trojans to admit into their city, and which 
caused its overthrow. 

The Grecian chiefs for many years in vain 
.Attacking "J'rov, yet'heing repulsed again, 

At last a horse of mountain size contrived 
By Pallas’ art, that inovcal and seem’d alive ; 

For ribs were ma.^sy'planks of Firs inlaid. 

And a report throughout their camp they spread 
Tlictlbr their sate return, avoAv tlrcy’d made; 

But In the hollow of the vast jiiachine 

'I’hey had convey’d choice troops ol’arpied men.” 

La’perdai E. 

The advantages that have arisen from the 
forming large plantations of the Scott;h fir in 
the northern jtarls of Scotland, have not been 
confined alone to the profit obttxined upon 
the limber, which has been srch as fully to 
satisfy the owners, but it has rendered some 
of the barest moors, the bleakest and most 
inhospitable situations, habitable, and thus as 
it were, extended tlie bounds of these domi¬ 
nions ; for witli these plantations, dwellings 
have sprung up, and Jand, which thirty years 
ago was not considered worth twopence per 
acre, nowj in many instances, lets from ten 
to thirty shillings per Scotch acre. 

In the neighbourhood of these large plant¬ 
ations, houses can be reared at little ex¬ 
pence, vVhich induces settlers to make their 
dwellings in these spots, where they can ob- 

I'M 
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tain timber, not only for building, but also to 
forrh good fences to their gardens and fields, 
and fuel for their hearth, whilst cutting anil 
manufacturing the^ wood furnishes employ¬ 
ment to many. Hence the population is 
augmented, and a dcnrnnd for land, which is 
soon brought into a state for cultivating hardy 
plants. 

The leaves*and branchcjS of the Scotch fir 
afford a very w'holesome nourishment to cat¬ 
tle and sheep, which is no small consideration 
in mountainous countries, where the snow 
lies sometimes upon the grbund for many 
week^- together. The resinous roots are dug 
out of the ground in many parts of the high¬ 
lands of Scotland, and being divided into 
small splinters, are used by the inhabitmits 
instead of candles. The fishermen make 
ropes of the inner bark, and hard necessity 
has taught the Laplanders and Kamschatdales 
to convert it into bread. To effect this, in 
spring they strip off the outer bark carefully 
from the ^irest trees, and collect the soft 
white succident interior bark, and dry it in 
the shade. When they have occasion to use 
it, they first toast it at the fire, then grind it 
into powder, which they sfeep in warm water 
to take off the resinous taste; it is then formed 
into thin cakes, baked, and eaten with as 
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much thtuikfulness, or -more, tlian the poor 
of this country would accept oaten cake^ or 
b]?own wheaten bread. 

Linnasus remarks, that the bark of the fir- 
• ^ * 

tree so prepared will fatten swine ; whidk is 
an observation that may be worthy the atten¬ 
tion of the Highlande’’. It is said that the 
boys in Sweden frecjuently peel off' the bark 
of this tfee in the spring, and eat it raw with 
much pleasure. 

It is from the trunk and brandies of the fir 

and pine trees that tar and pitch are obtained. 

Thus we take hot only their body, but their 

very Wood for the formation and security of 

our shipping. It is curious, says Pliny, that 

those trees, whici^ are so aiudi sought after 

for nautical affairs, should delight to dwell on 

the highest mountains, as if they fled from the 

sea, through fear of the waters. Burgundy 

pitch and turpentine are also procured from 

these trees, which are so extremely resinous, 

that if not evacuated of their juice, they often 

swell and burst. The juice, as itjssues from 

the tree, is received in trenches made in the 
• » 

earth, and afterwards freed of its grosser im¬ 
purities by coiature through wicker baskets. 

The common turpentine is about the con¬ 
sistency'-of honey, of an opake, brownish- 
white colour j. it dissolves in rectified spirits,^ 
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and its use in medicines is as well known to 
the Apothecary, as to tlie house-painter a 
drier. Nor is the rosin which oozes froni 
these trees better k,nown to the scrapers of 
catgut than to the manlifacturers of salves 
and ointments ; and as Orplieus set the trees 
in motion by his melodious strains, §o has 

tliis tree in i*eturn assisted mankind to make 

* 

the merry movement “ on liglit fantastic 
l oe.” This favourite tree of Pan lends its aid 
also .in giving breath and tone to the solemn 
sounds of the organ’s harmonious voice. Thus 
the gay and rhe grave are equally indebted to 
this trr j of the mountain, in whose branches, 
says the Psalmist, “ the heron loves to build 
her nest.” 


THE SILVER FIR-TREE.—iW Paw. 

This noble tree is surnamed Picca, or Pitch- 
tree, from th@ quantity of tenacious Juice or 
gum which its triuik yields; and which, in 
ship-building is so well known by th6 name of 
■pitch. We call it the Silver Fir, from the 
colour of its leaves on the under side, which 
have a white line runnin" lengthwise on each 
side of the midrib, and as these leaves are 

VOL. I. 
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shorter and broader than those of other firs 
and pines, and likewise set inucli thicker 
6n the spra}, it has a beautiful silvery appear¬ 
ance when the under side is viewed, or when 
the wind turns the* branches from the eye, 
whilst the upper surface is of the brightest 
and handsomest green of all the species of fir. 

The silver fir tlirows off its lower branches 
as it acljuires agCvleaving its bark smooth and 
delicate, it grows perfectly upright, and to 
a great height, carrying all its foliage at the 
top, like the palm. We have lately seen two 

trees of this kind in the Hare garden of- 

Sargeson, Esq. near Cuckfield, which, for size 
and beauty are not excx3cded by any trees of 
this iJild in the kijigdoi i. The cones of this 
fir are of considerable size and beauty. Tour- 
nefort tells us in his travels that he has re¬ 
ceived cones of this fir from mount Olympus, 
upwards of a foot in lengtli. 

The pinua is a naiive of Switzerland 
and Germany, Dauphine, Austria, Siberia, 
mount Caucasus, &c. Evelyn js the earliest 
author who notices the tree in this country. 
He tells us, in 1663, that there were then two 
silver firs growing in Haretield Park, Middle-- 
sex, belonging to JMr. Serjeant Newdigate, 
that were planted there in 1603, at two years’ 
growth tfora the seed, the biggest of which 
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was nighty-one feet high, and thirteen feet 
in ciftiiiniference below; the length, so far as 
it is timber, that is, to six inches square*, 
seventy-three feet; hi the middle, seventeen 
inches square, and containing 146 feet of 
good timber, which it acquired in about sixty- 
three years. • 

It has been observed in Ireland, that no 
tree g’^ows speddily to so large a size* as the 
silver fir; some ol' forty years growth, in a 
wet clay, on a rock, measuring twelve feet 
in circumference, at the ground, and seven 
feet and a half at five feet high. It is known 
to be excellent timber for boat-building and 
Mr. Young tells us of a geijtleraan in Hamp¬ 
shire, who floored his library with silver fir, 
fresh cut down, and the boards did not con¬ 
tract in the least. 

In forming plantations, our first care should 
be to attend to the nature of the soil, and 
then select those trees which thrive best on 
the kind of food we are about to offer them ; 
for they are a^, says Delille, 

- “ III secret channels < 

From root to trunk tlic wandering sap is ]6d; 

Thence throiigli the boughs its liquid virtue sends. 

Till in the lesu os its risinc: ellbrt entls.” 

“ I have seen,” says Martyn, “ somfe fine 
trees of this smt of fir, which grew upon natural 

R 2 
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bog3, where, by extending their roots, tliey had 
drained the ground to a considerable distance 
found them.” “ It is in vain,” says Mr. Bou¬ 
cher, “ to plant the silver fir in hot, dry, or 
rocky situations, whfere it commonly loses the 
top shoots, and the under branches soon become 
ragged. The largest .md most flourishing trees 
are seen on sour, heavy,^obstinate clay; and 
though for ten or twelve yeArs tliey do not 
advance so fast as sc^'eral other firs and pines, 
yet in twenty they will outgrow them all. 
They should not be too close, but require a 
free circulation of air; whilst the Scotch fir, 
which thrives in a diflcrent soil and situation, 
prospers best when danted thick; for it is 
observed, that until tlie branches intermingle 
and mutually support each other, the trees 
never begin to advance with vigour. These 
plantations generally require thinning from 
about the tenth to the fourteenth year after 
planting.” 

The Dutch have made many a vain attempt 
to make the fir grow at the f'ape of Good 
Hope, in order to find a supply of ship-masts, 
which sell at a high price in India; but in 
England we can find a tree that will grow in 
every soil we possess, and often to great ad¬ 
vantage. In a little work entitled Practical 
Economy, we are told that in the year 1758, 
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ninety-two fir-trees were planted upon a piece 
of ground, about three quarters of an acre in 
extent. The land was waste and poor: nb 
extra expense was incurred, and no attention 
was paid to the young trees. In 1815 they 
were cut down, and yielded ninety tons of 
timber, then worth 1/. per ton, giving a round 
sum of 360/. which was equal to a rent of 
6/. 10a*. during tfie intervening fifty-five 
years. 

We have often regretted that the trustees 
of public roads cannot be induced to plant 
the waste ground which often borders the 
turnpike with trees, wliich would greatly or¬ 
nament the country, accommodate the tra¬ 
veller by s|iade and shelter, and in time be 
the means of lowering the toll. 

The balm of Gilead fir, pinus halmmca, is so 
called, because the turpentine wni<.h is ob¬ 
tained from the wounds of tliis tree, is similar 
to the true balm of Gilead, for which it is 
sometimes sold. The buds and leaves of this 
tree are also .very fragrant, which induces us 
to give it a situation in the shrubbery. It is 
a native of North America, and was growing 
in the Bishop of London’s garden, at Fulham, 
as long back as 1696; buf it does not ge¬ 
nerally arrive at any considerable siiie’in this 
country. The finest specimens, we are told, 

K 3 
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are at Woburn Abbej, in Bedfordshire, the 
seat of His Grace the Duke of Bedford. It 
requires a sheltered situation and a good deep 
soil. The leaves are coloured, like those of 
the silver fir, but wider and blunter, and 
disposed on each side along the branches 
like the teeth of a,comb; but in a double 
row, the upper one shorter than the under. 
Underneath, the}{ are marked with a double 
glaucous line, and each has eight rows of 
white dots. The cones of this fir are small 
and of a roundish shape. 

The hemlock fir, j)inus Canadensis, is also a 
native of North America. It was first intro¬ 
duced into English p’easure-grounds by Peter 
Collinson, Esip, in the year 1736. It is a 
beautiful but delicate tree, requiring a good 
soil and a warm sheltered situation. Mr. 
Boucher says, it would be improved by 
tying its leadipg shoot to a stake annually as 
it advances. It is not found to thrive well in 
any part of England, nor in many parts of 
America; tliough, in other parts of that 
continent, it grows to be a very large tree. 
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FURZE. — ULEX.,—GORSE OR WHIN. 

Natural order, PapiUonaceeB or Leguminosce. 
A genus of the Diadelpliia Decandrm class: 


“ The commoi). overgrown with fern, and rough 
With prickly gorse, that shapeless and deform’d, 

And dangerous to the touch, has yet its bloom, 

Anc decks itself with ornaments of gold. 

Yields no uiipleasing ramble; there the turf 
Smells fresh, iind rich in odoviferous herbs.” 

’ CoWPEK. 

Tins British beauty too rarely occupies a 
spot in the English shrubbery, where its 
yellow flowers would shine' as conspicuous in 
the dreary month of November, and scarcely 
less ornamental than the gay laburnum of 
May and June; and which it as greatly excels 
in perfume, as in the duration of its flowering, 
which is generally from the efitl of March, 
until the end of De(?ember; and even the 
remaining months, are net^vithout some 
sprinkling of these papilionareous flowers; 
and from which the rustics remark, that love 

II 4 
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goes out of fashion, when the furze is out of 
blossom. t 

‘This plant, which is as singular by its 
chevatix~de-frue branches, as enlivening by its 
golden” colour, is only to be found in tem¬ 
perate climates. Provence is its boundary 
to thc south, and it peaches neither Sweden 
nor Russia towards the north. Linnaeus 
lamented that ho could hardly preserve it 
alive in a greenhouse; and so rare is it in 
many parts of Germany, that Dillenius, their 
botanist, was in a perfect ecstasy, when he first 
visited England, and saw our commons co¬ 
vered with the gay flowers of the furze-bush. 

-“ Till iiglit Is pleased, 

Tilt; scent rei;a1ed, i acli odoiiferoiis 'eafi 
Eacli ())ienin" blossom, freely breatlies abroad 
Its gratitude, and thanks him with its sweets !” 

(xcrard tells us, that he was “ desired by 
diuers earnest letters,” to send seeds of our 
common furze <md broom to Dantzick, 
Brunswick, and Poland, where the plants 
were most curiously kept in their fairest 
gardens. * 

The furze-bush is the favourite nestling 
bush of one of our fea'chered warblers, which 
did not escap^the sweet poet of the seasons. 

“ hJor are the linnets, o’er tlie flowering fur/e 
Pour’d oHt profusely, silent.” 
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How many situations have we seen, where 
the» hedge-rows might be relieved of their 
sameness, and a cheerful variety given to the 
view, by simply scattering a few clumps of 
furze-seed at unequal distances ; 

- “ Affording prospect sweet 

To hum^n ken ; • 

-tlie yellow fields 

(iuily intcrcjianged’, with rich variety 
l^leasing, as when an emerald green, enchased 
In flamy gold, from the bright mass ac(jnircs 
A nobler hue, more tielicate to sight.” 

In the shrubbery, it sliotdd be placed at a 
distance from the walks; and where it is 
viewed between or beneath evergreen-trees, 
it has the best effect. In these situations, it 
often grows to a considerable height, and 
forms an admirable shelter to more delicate 
])lants. 

Although the furze-bush is sometimes quite 
cut off by severe frost, yet it springs up again 
from the root with additional beauty; and it 
has the quality^ of enduring the sea-breeze,* 
which it seems to delight in, as we have 
found it in flowef* at all seasonS’‘()f the year in 
such situations, and* often so near to the 
edge of the water, as to have its roots washed 
by the advancing waves. These are situa¬ 
tions, also, where it should be cultivated 
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particularJj by those who have dwellings near 
the shore, as the oyean is seen with ad¬ 
ditional advantage, when viewed over these 
yellow-clad shrubs. 

The furze is generally considered to be the 
IxofOTOf (scorpius) of Theophrastus, and the 
Ulex of Pliny, which was a shrub, the ashes of 
which were used as a lie for separating gold 
from the substances with which it was mixed.' 
In later times it was evidently thought to be 
a species of broom, as Dodonmus, Bauhinus, 
Tragus, Lobel, and other writers style it 
Genista spinosa (thorny broom). 

Gerard says, “ There be diuers sorts of 
prickley broome, called in our English toong 
by sundry names, according to the speech of 
the countrey people where they do gi’owe; 
in some places Furzes, in others Whinnes and 
Gorsse, and of some Prickley Broome.” This 
author adds, “We haue in our barren grounds 
of the north parts of England another sort of 
furze, bringing foorth tiie like prickly thornes 
that the others haue; the onely difference 
consisting in the colour of the flowers; for 
the others bring foorth yellowe flowers, and 
those of this plant are as white as snowe.” 
He calls this plant "Genista spinosa Jlore albo. 

Parkinson says, in 1640, “In the north 
parj^ ipf this land I heare that in divers places, 
13 
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tho furse, or gorse bushes as they call them, 
beswe .very white flowers, differing in nothing 
else from them that bear yellow, for they are 
often seene both growino; together in one 
ground.” 

As we have neither seen or heard of this 
variety in modern timf^s, we fear it has be¬ 
come extinct; and that it was merely a va- 
rietv caused* bv the seed falling into some 
peculiar spot of soil, which had become more 
delicate than the natural plant. 

Furze is not without its uses in rural eco¬ 
nomy ; but time which civilizes one country, 
and til rows others back into barbarity, changes 
also the habits of men so effectuallv, that 
what is deemed a blessing in one age, is al¬ 
most considered a curse in the next. In this 
kingdom, where we now descend into the 
bowels of the earth and scoop out its stratas 
of sulphureous inflammable fossils, for our 
domestic fuel and manufactory fires, the furze- 
bush is less regarded than formerly, and more 
particularly, since the improvement of our 
roads and the increase of our canals has ren- 
dered the conveyance of coals so easy to all 
parts of the country, that it is now generally 
used by the agriculturist* in burning lime, 
which was formerly done by furzte-bushes 
only. N( longer back than the time of 
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Charles the Second, we ,are told by Evelyn, 
that the cultivation of the common furze was 
as profitable in Herefordshire, on their poor 
land, as the best wheat land in England. He 
adds, that “ in Devonshire (the seat of the 
best husbands in the world) they sow on 
their worst land, well., plowed, the seeds of 
the rankest furze, which, in four or five years, 
becomes a rich woo.d: no provender, as we 
say, makes horses so hardy as the young tops 
of these furzes; no other wood so thick, nor 
more excellent fuel. The young and tender 
tops of furze, being a little bruised, and given 
to a lean horse,” he tells us, “ will vStrangely 
recover and plump him.” M. Firolle informs 
us in 1/C Bon Jardhiur for 1822, that hi many 
parts of France, particularly Normandy, the 
furze-bush is ground or bruised in a cider- 
mill, and given to their horses with advan¬ 
tage. Goats, kine, and sheep, as well as horses, 
feed upon the tender tops of furze with plea¬ 
sure. It is at present much less sown for 
hedges Ilian it was some years back, because 
it was found to become naked at bottom, 
which might be prevented by keeping it cut 
in the same manner as the quick-set. On 
very poor hungry gravel or sandy land this 
crop may still be turned to profit, as the 
country house-wife will give a price for the 
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furze faggot, whick heats lier oven, and 
supplies her with excellent ashes for her He. 
During tlie height of agricultural prosperity, 
it was principally, sown as a cover for game, 
for which it is admirably adapted; *and it is 
with great pleasure we see it employed for this 
purpose in poor lands, as we are no less an 
advocate for the increase and preservation of 
"ame than we are desirous to see'the game 
laws new raodeJieil and justly administei*ed; 
for surely what a gentleman rears with ex¬ 
pence, and preserves with care on his own 
estates, ought to be as decidedly his own as 
the dec r in his park, or the poultry in his 
yard. But at present it is his to shoot, but 
not his to dispose of; he dares not send it to 
the open market to l»enefit himself, or to gra¬ 
tify the public, who do, and ever will, esteem it 
hard that laws should forbid them to cat such 
wholesome food as they have a desire for, and 
money to purchase. We admit that a cjuali- 
fied person is allowed to make presents of 
game, butive cannot ask our licensed friends 
for a brace of birds without givjn^' them the 
idea that we think ourselves neglected; and 
few would wish to give, or conceive such an 
idea. * 

It is not long since the physician^ of Paris 
forbad a most interestino- invalid of our familv 

c? ^ 
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to take any animal food excepting partridges, 
which were recommended as a daily dtet. 
These were easily obtained, so long as we 
remained not only in that city, but in all the 
country lowns likewise} but the moment we 
arrived in an English town, this comfort was 
forbidden, unless we would either condescend 
to beg, or risk the penalty of offended laws, 

We fee? satisfied tliat if game were allowed 
to be as publicly sold as venison, we should 
in a few years hear no more of poachers than 
we now hear of deer-stealers. 

The number bf poachers, who, at the pre¬ 
sent time, fill our prisons, is a national dis¬ 
grace, whilst their terribl'^, boldness and infa- 

o 

mous actS' would be revolting to the most 
uncivilised nations ; but as long as luxury 
demands, and the laws forbid, the regular 
supply of this kind of food, so long will there 
be found men to pursue the nefarious trade 
of poachers. We hear of no poachers on the 
continent, where game is publicly sold ; and it 
would be hardly more unreasonably to banish 
mutton from our shambles for fear of creating 
sheep-stealers. 

At the time when the luxury of the patri¬ 
cians was undermining the safety of theRoman 
empire, the plebeians were prohibited by law 
fromJfi|^ng artichokes, which were then con- 
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sidered a dainty for man, although Pliny con¬ 
sidered it the natural food of the ass. 

Botanists divide the furze into two species, 
t//ex Europcem, the common large kind, and 
Ulex nanm, the dwarf furze, with dedumbent 
branches, and spines horizontal, or partly de- 
flexed. Dr. Witherington thus distinguishes 
the two species. In the common one, the 
corolla is longer than the calyx, and tiie thorns 
longer than the corolla. In the dwarf furze 
the corolla is" as long as the calyx, and the 
thorns are shorter than the corolla. 

Naturalists observe, that the pods of the 
furze open with the warmth of the sun, and 
that the seeds are cast out by an elastic 
spring to a great distance all around, wheiw 
they soon vegetate. 

The furze is an excellent shelter, where the 
seeds of forest trees, such as acorns, beech- 
masts, chesnuts, &c. are planted; as this 
thorny shrub will secure them until they grow 
up, when the trees will starve and destroy 
their early protectors. 

“ And what more^nohle than the vernal i'urze, 

Witlj golden baskets hung? Approach it not, 

For ev’ry blossom has a troop of swords 
Drawn to defend it. ’ Tis the treasury , 

Of fays and lairies. Here they nightly n^eet, 

Each with a burnish’d kingcup in his hand. 

And quaff ;<ie subtile ^Sher.” 


Hurdis.' 
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GUELDER ROSE,~VIBURNUM 
OPULUS. 

Natural ordei', DnmoscB Caprifolia, Juss. In 
the wild state it is a genus of the Pentandria 
Trigyniu c^ass. 


“ The snow-hall wliicli eclipses 
The white bosom of Venus.” , 

This offspring of accident or cultivation, 
•\jfliich Vertumnus jiresei’ts to our shrubbery, 
to harmonize with the elegant lilac, and group 
with the gay laburnum, bolds a conspicuous 
situation in the regions of Flora, 

--“ Throwinif up into the darkest gloom 

Of neighbouring cypress, or more sable yew, 

Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf 
, Tliat the wind severs from the broken wave,” 

* Thi^ nativQ. §hrub often rises to tHU h^glit 
of eighteen or twenty feet, clothing itselfWith 
a light green foliage, lobed in a similar man¬ 
ner to that of the maple-tree, and decorating 
its grey ‘irregular branches with clusters of 
abprtij^ flowers, resembling the works of the 
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cularly in the months of May and June, 
whei# they exhibit themselves on the glitter¬ 
ing green foli^e, forming a most agreeable 
picture. < 

Gerard, who ha^ left us engr 9 ,vings ^ of this 

neutral flowering shrub, calls it Smnbucm 

Rosea, the Rose Elder. I^rhis micellent author 

_ • 

says, The Sambucus palusiris, the water 

elder, groweth by running streames and water¬ 
courses, and in hedges, by moist ditch sides. 
The rose elder*^rowcth in gardens, and the 
flowers are there doubled, by art, as it is 
thought.” We learn from this* account that 
it was not then, 1596, considered either rare 
or new. He says further, “ In my garden 
tlicre groweth not any fruit V])on tlris tree, 
nor in any other place, whereof as yet I 
haue any vnderstanding or knowledge;”/ to 
which he adds, “ it is an liedge-trec ; the 
Dutch call it Gheldersche Roose, in English 
Gelders Rose, and Rose Elder.” 'Bhus it 
appears we borrowed the inelegant name of 
Guelder Rose^from the f)utch, to whom we 
would hav )9 it returned; being better pleased 
with the appellation of snowball, yrhicl^ its 
extreme whiteness and ■»globular form reseip- 
ble. This name is also conformable to the 
Schneeball of the Germans, and BmU de*JS[eige 
of the french. 

VOL. I. 
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Th^ Dutch name it Gueldei- 

lafld,*from whence they iSist procured* itj, as 
the additioual sche (trora) d^o^es. The gene¬ 
ric name ^mrnum is thought to be from vko^ 
to biri^; because some species of these shrubs 
have twigs, 6t for bands. rAiton notices 
twelve different’ species of viburnum, some of 
which have numerous varieties. ^ t 

It rarely occurs, that' lowers growing in 
their natural state md habits, become double ; 
and when tliis adventitious circumstance takes 
place, it arises princi})ally I’rom an excess of 
nourishment,’from the effect of cultivation, or 
of some occurrence of natural circumstances 
analogous to it. It ’s one of the principal 
objects of the florist, to double the petals ol 
flowers as much as possible, because great 
rarity is more sought after than pure beauty ; 
and in general estimation, the beauty ol“ a 
flower is augmented in proportion to the 
number ol’ its petals; but the botanist turns 
from suth flowers with disappointment, be¬ 
cause he sees one ol’ their parts unduly aug¬ 
mented, to the diminution or total exclusion 
of some pf the rest; lor the anomaly most 
generally consists in^’the multiplications of 
the divisions of the corolla, by the conversion 
of pacts of the stamens into petals; but in 
the guelder rose, tlie corollas are increased. 
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to the Jtter exclusioH of both and 

stamiha; h^nce, this plant •atnnot pTOduce 
seed, but as it is easily propagated by layers 
or cuttings, as \W(31 by suckers, ^||js variety 

is kept perfect. In its‘natural uncultivated 
state, this shrub produces its flowers 
cymes, the inner ones of which arc perfect 
flowers ; but those in the margin of the cyme 
are abo’'the. and merel}' consist of a krge, 
irregular, flat petal, without any organ of fruc¬ 
tification. 

The guelder rose oi snow'ball-tree, loves a 
moist soilwhere it not onlv* grows more 
rapidly tl> ui in dry situations, but produces 
more numerous and larger globes of its pale 
petals. Emblematicalh, t’liis flow'cr-is used 
to represent the winter of'age. 
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HAWTHORN, or WHITE THORN.— 
CRATtEGUS, 

Natural order, Pomacea. Rosacea, Juss. A 
^genus of the If'osandria Digynia class. 


“ Now let me sit beneath the wliiteninfr thorn, 

And mark thy spreading tints steal o’er the dale r 
And watch with patient eye 
Thy fair unfoldi ig charms." 

Mrs. Barbauld-. 

“ Gives not the hawthorn-bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroider’(! canopy 
To king.s, that fear their subjects’ treachery ! 

O ! yes, it doth; a thousand fold it doth.” 

Suakspearl. 


“ And every shepherd teiis his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 

Mii.ton. 

The garland of Ffora does not possess a 
more charming' blossom than this British 
hedges beauty; nor do the most luxurious 
spices of Asia, give a more grateful perfume 
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than th’.s flowering shrub, which covers its 
thorps with petals as white ' 

“ As when the piercing blasts of Boreas blow. 

And scatter o’er the fields the driving 9^w.” 

"'V 

- “ Now the air 

Is rich in fragrance ! fragrance exquisite 
As new mown hay !” 

“ Then, solitude, ’tis thine in every gale 
'Bo hear celestial breathings; from each hit 
To (|iialf the balmy essence ol the breeze; 

To mark, in every magic change of .scene, 

The grand diversities of nature’s laws. 

Yet find in all tie' ever-pre.sent Clod ! 

W’hose power, siiljlime. with ('(jiial wonder moves 
!n the small floweret bursting from the earth, 

As in t' sphere-erown’d eagle’s towering wing!” 

Mas. Robinson. 


It is said, that the hawtliorn flowers, not 
only regale the spirits by tlieir odour, but 
that they have the power also of counteract- 
ing poison. It has been made the happy 
emblem of hope, because the young and 
beautiful Athenian girls brought branches of 
hawthorn flowers, to decorate their com¬ 
panions and'friends on their wedding-day; 
whilst they carried large bough« of it to the 
altar. The altar of Hj^men was lig*hted with 
torches made of the wood of this tree, and it 
formed also the flambeaux which lighted the 
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nuptial chamber. The Romans had, also, 
bedecked themselves with branches of,haw¬ 
thorn, when they seized the Sabine women ; 
and it wa«, therefore, used- by them in the 
fasces nuptiarum. ■ * 

Diodorus, a Sicilian historian, who flourish¬ 
ed about forty-four years before the Christian 
era, tells us, that the Troglodites, when they 
interred the corpse of their friends or parents, 
tied branches of hawthorn to their bodies; 
and then, laughing, strewed the body first 
with the branches of this shrub, and after¬ 
wards with stones, until it was covered. 
These simple people considered death as the 
morning of life, where they should never 
separate. Happy lio]>e ! which gave the Trog- 
lodites immortality, and the Grecian youths 
fond marriages; may you likewise, ever be the 
prop of the afflicted, and of those whose friends 

“ Wlien the ' twice perceive 
Tlie least rub in your i'ortunc, fall away 
Like w'ater from ye, never found again 
But when they mean to sink ye.” 

« 

Religion, which was given to bless mankind 
with cheerfulness and hope, has always been 
converted by the crafty, in ignorant ages, into 
rods of terror and torches of superstition; 
and they did not fail to seize on the haw- 

13 
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tlaorn-b’ish, as an instrument with which they 
mighjt impose on the credulous; thus, in 
some parts of France, the country people 
aliirm to you in good faith, that the hawthorn 
groans and sighs on tlje evening of <iood 
Friday; and on this superstition, they have 
made it the emblem of lamentation. There 
are others, who gravely adt)rn their hats with 
a bunch of hawth’orn, iii the belief, that 
durinii' a storm, tlse thunder will not dare to 
reach them from respect to their head-dress. 
Tt is also related, that on the morning tbllow- 
iiiil the horrible massacre oi’ St.dlartl'olomew 
a hawthi-i’ii was seen to blossom iu the 
churcli-yard of St. InnoceJit, in I’aris, which 
is now converted into fhe hall (^r great 
market. It is hardly necessary to state, how 
differently the two parties interpreted this 
phenomenon. 

We have also our (ilastonouiy thorn stories, 
to match those of our neighbours. Sanctified 
deceit affirmed, that this thorn was the iden¬ 
tical staff of .Joseph of Arimathea, the coun¬ 
sellor, who buried Christ; who, according to 
the tradition of'the abbey of* Glastonbury, 
attended by twelve oompanions came over 
into Britain, and founded,* in honour of the 
blessed Virgin, the first Christian church in 
this island. As a proof of his mission, he is 

s 4 
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sBid to have stuck his staiF into the ground, 
which immediately shot forth and blossopaed.; 
and the vulgar for a long time believed that this 
tree blossomed annually on Christmas day. 

The Glastonbury thorn is a variety of the 
common white thorn, oxifacantha, which blos¬ 
soms in the winter about January or Febru¬ 
ary, and sometimes even as early as Christ¬ 
mas.* • . . 

Dioscorides names this shrub 'O^vukuvSx 
(oxyacantha), whilst Theophrastus writes it 
KpccTociyo^, or K^xraiyui, which is supposed 
to be derived from K^xrog, which signifies 
strength. It appears to be the ><pina and 
spina appendix t»f Fhi y. 

The fruit of this bush are calk'd liaws, from 
whence the name of Hawthorn, which some 
suppose to be from the German hagedorn, 
the Danish hagetorn, the Swedish hagiom, or 
the Dutch huge. 

It is often called white thorn from the co¬ 
lour of the flower-petals, and May-bush from 
its blossoms aj^pearing in that month, and 
which were more noticed in old times l£4>re 
the country Vvas embellished with so many 
early-blowing exotic shrubs; lor on the fes¬ 
tival of Flora, on the first of May, our 
ancestors never failed decorating with it the 
May-pole, which was permanently fixed in <»r 
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near e ery town and yillage in the kingdom, 
and,the boldest youth climbed to fix the gar¬ 
land of flowers on the top, whilst others less 
courageous, hung festoons and wreaths of 
flowers through the garland, or twined them 
around the pole, 

“ To fetclic the flowers fresh, «tul branch and btonie ; 

And namely, hauthorn brought both page and gronie. 
With fresh garh.ndcs,’ jiarty ble,n and white :• 

And then rejoysen in hir grete delite.” 

Chaucer. 

A king and queen were then elected, who 
regulated the entertainment, And settled dis¬ 
putes ; me former was distinguished by an 
oaken wreatli, and the latter by one of liaw- 
thorn ; when dancing and other ruual sports 
took place in honour of the goddess. This rus¬ 
tic amusement was evidently introduced by the 
Romans, as we see in it the remaiiu of their 
ancient games, Floralia, that were instituted in 
Rome as early as the time of Romulus, and 
which the Phoceans and Sabines observed 
even in earlier days. As Rome became de- 
graerated, this feast was turned into scenes 
of the most unbounded licentiousness; and 
it is related that Catonvished once to be pre¬ 
sent at the celebration, but* when he saw that 
the deference for his presence intemipted 
the feast, ho retired, not choosing to behold 
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the indelicate spectacles about to take place 
in public. This ^ behaviour so captivated,the 
degenerate Romans, that the venerable sen¬ 
ator was treated with the most uncommon 
applause as he retired., which shows that vir¬ 
tue and modesty are always respected even 
by vice itself. 

At the present time there is not a door at 
Athens, <that is not crowned vYith a garland 
of flowers on the 1st of May ; and the youth 
of both sexes, with the elasticity of spirits so 
characteristic of a Greek, forget, or brave, 
their Turkish masters, while, with guitars in 
their hands and crowns upon their heads,* 

lead the duiict in honour ordio May.” 

The French have given the elegantly ap¬ 
propriate name of Aubepine to this flowering 
thorn, which means the morning of the year, 
as aube expresses the white, or twilight, 
before sun-rise. I’asserat, a French poet, 
compares these flowers to the dangers of 
love. 

% 

Belle fleur.d’Egl*i»<'i^n belle fleur d’Aubepine, 
Desirant .vous cueillir, bien souvent on s’4pine ; 

Qui desire, en amour, cueillir de belles fleurs, 

11 n’y cueille souvept que regrets et que pleurs. 


Douglas’s Ess. on the Ancient and Modern Greeks. 
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In the French language it is also called 
Epifie b/anche; in Spanish, Espino bianco; in 
Italian, Biancospino, which names are all ana¬ 
logous to our whitq thorn. 

Religious devotees call it the noble* thorn, 
from a belief that it was this thorn which 
formed the crown of CIjrist. 

The hawthorn branches are scarce less 
gaily b':'sprinkletl by Flora, in the spring, than 
adorned by Poraoiia in the autumn, who nou¬ 
rishes the feathered choristers with these 
scarlet haws ; and on tins account we would 
have in our shrubbery 

-“ !)i'rry-l>ciiriiiijf lliorns, 

I'iiat feed tlie Llinibh.” 

And none should omit 

“ The hawthorn-bush, with seats beiieatii the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made.” 

The double-blossomed hawthorn is cer¬ 
tainly one of the greatest ornaments of our 
pleasure-grounds, whether it be kept as a 
shrub, or trained as a tree. There are two 
large trees of this description on the lawn be¬ 
fore Warwick-house, at Worthing,, whose im¬ 
penetrable slnide defkts the beams of Sol, 
when he darts his fiercest rays. 

Some of the double varieties arc of a fine 
lake colour, thers are white at their first ap- 
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pearance, and change to a faint red as they 
decay. The double blossoms are less fragrant 
than the common variety, which reminds us, 
says a French writer, of those young females 
who fear not to change their simple apparel 
for a more gaudy dress, which adds nothing 
to their attractions. 

The foliage of the hawthorn is of the most 
agreeable medium green, and ^so highly po¬ 
lished, that the white flowers are reflected on 
their shining surfaces. 

In husbandry, these shrubs are called 
quicksets ; and when kept well cut, they Ibrm 
hedges scarcely less impregnable than those 
composed of holly. The clipping of hedges 
and trimming of trees, must certainly be ad¬ 
vantageous to the farmer, although it adds 
nothing to the beauty of rural scenery. 
Crabbe observes, 

“ We prune our hedges, prime our slender trees, 

And nothing looks untntor’d and at ease.” 

These verdant walls are greatly improved 
in appearg,nce, when an occasional branch is 
suffered to grow in shape of a tree, above the 
shorn hedge. Hawthprn hedges appear to 
have come into use about the time of Charles 
the Secpnd, as Evelyn observes in his Sylva, 
“ I have been told ol’ a gentleman who has 
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considt*‘ablj improved his revenue, by sowing 
haw^ only, and raising nurseries of quicksets^ 
w^hich he sells by the hundred, far and near. 
This is a commeijidable industry, and* any 
neglected corners of ground will fit thfs plan¬ 
tation.” 

The seed of the hawtjiorn seldom vegetates 
until the second year; but if turkeys be fed 
with t^'ese hay/s, and their dung planted in 
drills, the young plants appear above ground 
the first year. Mr. Boutcher says, the haw's 
should remain on the buslies till the end of 
October, ndien they become ‘blackish. If 
you do i-ot sow them immediately, as soon as 
they are gathered, sj)read them on an airy 
floor for five or six weeks*, till the seeds are 
dry and firm ; then plunge them into water, 
and divest them wholly of their pulp, by rub¬ 
bing them between your hands with a little 
sand; spread them again on the loft three or 
four days, till quite dry; mix tiiem with fine 
loose sandy mould, in quantity not less than 
the bulk of the seeds, and lay them in a heap 
against a south w'all, covering them.over three 
or four inches dTeep, with soil of the same 
quality as th:e with which they are mixed. 
If you do not sow them in* the spring, in this 
situation let them remain till the. second 
spring, as th ‘ seeds, if sown, will not appear 
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the first j^ear. That the berries may be'^w 
equklly mixed with the soil as possible, turfl 
over the heaps once in two months, blending 
the Covering with the seeds, and at#every 
turning give tliem a fresh covering, in the 
winter months. They should be sown the 
first dry weather in February, or the begin¬ 
ning of March. Separate them from the 
loose sod in whiclr, they were ynixed, with a 
wire sieve. The giound should be good, dry, 
fresh land, well prepared; and the seeds beat 
down with the back of a spade, and tlien 
covered about half an inch thick with mould; 
or they may be dropped in drills about eight 
inches apart.” 

The yellow-berried hawthorn, wfhicli was 
originally brought from Virginia, has a double 
recommendation to the shrubbery, as it 

“ Smiles in (lie Imd, and i^listens intlie ilower:’’ 

for its buds arc of a fine yellow in the spring, 
and its fruity'whiclvis.the colour of pure gold, 
or Sev'ille oranges, hang on t»!ie branches 
nearly the*whole winter, giving great gaiety to 
the plantation; and it is generalh' very pro¬ 
ductive of haws. 

Evergreens should never be planted witli- 
out a few of these shrubs being intermixed, to 
enliven them in *the winter months. The 
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Variety'pl'the coffimo;i hawthorn which bears 
largp oblong haws of a bright scarlet colour^, 
should also be planted for effect in winter; 
as its red fruit is often seen shining thfbugh 
the snow-bedecked br.anches wiCh peculiar 
beauty. But the lovers x)l‘ nature will always 
find charms in plants. ^ Philips writes to the 
Earl of Dorset, from (Copenhagen, 

" Soon as tlie siient s;>.ulr' of night withdrew, • 

’^FIk! niddv inorn disciosoil ht once to view 
'Fhe face of nature hi a ricli disguise, 

And brighten’d every object to iiiv eyes; 

i’or every shrul), and every blade of grass 

And c'snT pointed tliorn seem’d wrought in glass ; 

In peads and rubies rich tlie hawlliorns show. 

While tlirough the ice tlie crimson berries glow.” 


It has often created c^ur siiprise that men 
who expend large sums of money in forming 
gardens of pleasure, <‘ind much tinu' in. select¬ 
ing plants, should bestow no time or atten¬ 
tion on botany, which would ^idd so materi¬ 
ally to the gratification which flowers give 
them; for without some flight knowledge of 
this science,* they cannot enjoy the works of 
nature, because .thev do not know where to 
look, or the ut ility of what they Idok at. The 

botanist looks into the flowers of the haw- 

« 

thorn not only to observe the stigma and to 
count the chives which surround it; but he 
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observes the shape oi’ jthe ■^ve petals, whose 
concave forms protect the pollen, and ttig^ure 
k> by actin" as reflectors. He tJjen sees them 
bend over thefr chives, anjJ rest their heads of 
poflenbn the stigma, v'hich has some attractive 
power not yet defined. He is delighted at the 
regularity and order with which they dis¬ 
charge theit prolific powder, and retire back 
to give place to other chives, yiitil the whole 
have performed their office jtithout confusion. 
He kno#s" then'that tlfh petals have dis¬ 
charged thei#^art towards the formation of 
the future plant, &d he sees them given to 
the wind without regret; because he knows it 


1 % nocessasy,;;|br the yo mg fruit to enjoy the 
juices of,the ^lant,‘without its being spent 
any longer on the petals. Thus, 


—-The garden yields, 

A soft amusement, an fuitiane delight,” 

not enjoyed byiothers, who say, 

“ Blit oM attrac^libgf are a stronger sort, 

The earliest dainties and the oldest port,” 

The hawt^iarn' is peculiarly adapted for small 
lawns or paddocks, wffiere larger trees cannot 
be admitted. Wljen standing singly, it often 
reaches,to the height of twenty-five or thirty 
feet, with a trunk from four to eight feet in 
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circumference. The wood is tou|^li and good 
for tlie turner's use, being but little inferior to 
box. Combs were forrneiilj made of tiiis 
wood, particularly Aom^ the root. * A <ledbc- 
tiou of the bark yields a yellow dye; and with 
copperas is used to dye black. Not only the 
birds, but the peasants lu many countries, cat 
the haws, and in Ivamschatka they,are fer¬ 
mented into wine. 

A variety of the common hawtho^^ Cralee- 
oxyacantha, has been discovered in a 
hedge near Bampton, Oxfordshire, which 
produces -/hite berries. 


HAZEL. —See Fomarium Brilannuu it. 



HEATH.—ERICA. 


Natural ordet, Bicorncs. Eiiccp, Juss. A genus 
of the Octandria Monogynia class. 


■ - - “ Heatli, and rugged thorn, 

Shew*lhp sad image of a soil foflorn.” 

Deliljle. 

|)r. Anderson affirms, that wherever heath 
abounds', there is generated, by tlie rotting of 
the plant, a peculiar black earth, that is not 
only of itself sterile, but has a powerful ten¬ 
dency to make any other soil unfertile. But 
however our n^ive plants may be affected by 
this earth, it is elearly known that we cannot 
cultivate with success.man y of the exotic beau¬ 
ties that now grace the shrubbery without 
giving theip this soil, so qongenial to their 
nature, nor can we succeed in raisins our 
native heaths without giving them their native 
mould. 

Theophrastus calls this plant, EptAi? (ereike); 
Trom spiKii, or lptUai,frango, to break j from its 
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.supposed quality of breaking the stone in the 
bladder. The English name of Heath is evi¬ 
dently derived from fhe German Heide, though 
some think it is from the T.atin Enca. In 
some parts of England it is called Ling, from 
the Danish Lyng. In,Scotland it is called 
Mather and Heather. Their Poet of nature 
says, 

•• Tlie moorcock spriiiffs, on wliirring wings, 
Among tlie blooming heather.” 

These umlershrubs, or miniature trees, be¬ 
neath whose roots the jumping rabbit loves to 
burrow, enliven the dreary common by their 
violet bells, or empurple ‘the forest-bank bj 
their numerous corollas, wliich are often hap¬ 
pily harmonized by the cheerful broom. 


“ A heath’s grocn wild lay pleasant to his view. 

With shrubs and field-flowers deck’d, of varied hue; 
Idiere hawthorns tall their silver bloom disclosed, 

Here flexile broom’s bright yellow interposed.” 

I 

The Ibliage of the heath is evergreen, and of 
various and beautiful sha})cs, whtch*, on inspec¬ 
tion, is found : :i pleasing as its singular blos¬ 
soms. It is made the emblem of solitude in 
the language of flowers; and thus, when the 
fond swain p’ sents his mistress with a bou¬ 
quet of heath and pansies, she understands his 
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heart would be .at ease, if his solitude were 

•f 

bjessed bj her society. Other flowers carry 
the expression of “Think of me in solitude;” 
and a ‘hundred other .woeful speeches are thus 
silently told. To such a pitch of perfection 
is this langiittge carried by lovers in the East, 
that they employ even the different shades 
to describe tlie different dejxrees of their 
passions. 

Although the Cupid-pierced of our country 
generally explain the nature of their wounds 
by vocal or oc\dar language, yet we are desi¬ 
rous to meet the Erica in the shrubbery; for 

“ E’en the wiki heatli tlis|)lays its purple tlyes,” 

and that to consitlerable advantage in many 
situations, filling up spaces between the walk 
and higher shrubs; and where the grounds are 
extensive and hilly, little clumps, let into the 
lawn, with a sprinkling of thyme, give a natu¬ 
ral appearance and perfume to the spot. Tliis 
genus of plants was entirely neglected in orna¬ 
mental giK)unds until their beautiful relatives 
arrived from 'the Cape of* Good Hope and 
other parts of the globe, to embellish our 
crystal gardens, where, 

“ Unconscious of a less propitious clime, 

May bloom exotic beauty, warm and snug. 

While the winds whistle and the snows descend.” 
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The Jiminutive size of these plants, their 
extreme beauty and great variety, fit them 
better for the green-house than most other 
plants. Our collectors^ have nowaboiit four 
hundred species of heath, of such various co¬ 
lours and forms, as to defy the pen in descrip¬ 
tion ; for some species ’present us with little 
wax-like flowers, others with pendeijt pearls; 
some aie garnished with coralline' beads, 
whilst others seem to mimic the golden 
trumpet, or tempting berries, or porcelain of 
bell or bottle shape ; some remind us of Lilli¬ 
putian trees, bedecked with Turkish turbans 
in miniature ; some have their slender spray 
hung with globes like alabaster, or flowers of 
the cow^slip form : nor ar6 their colours less 
varied than their sliape; whilst the foliage is 
e(|ually beautifid in its apparent imitation of 
all the mountainous trees from the Scottish 
fir to Lebanon’s boasted cedar, through all 
the tribe of pine, spruce, and larch, tamarisk, 
juniper, arbor vitae, mournful cypress, and 
funeral yew. Stages for these plajits should 
be made to imitate rocky moimtatns, and the 
efl'ect would be a living landscape in minia¬ 
ture. A favourable spot should be selected 
in the shrubbery, and planted with native 
heaths, amongst which the exotic kinds could 
be placed during the favourable season of the 

T S 
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year. On the cultivation of foreign heaths, 
we shall only observe, that it depends Ihore 
on care than art. 

The,British Botanist admits but of four dis¬ 
tinct native species oi heath, each* of which 
has its variety; and almost every part of 
Europe'abounds with this denoter of a poor 
soil. It is common in all the temperate parts 
of the vast Russian empire; and although it 
is only regarded for making brooms in warm 
climates, the inhabitants of the bleak and 
barren mountains of Scotland, and other 
northern countries, make it subservient to a 
great variety of purposes. The poorer inha¬ 
bitants cover their huts of cabinswith it instead 
of thatch, and it is often used to form the walls 
of their dwellings, by laying it alternately 
with a cement of earth. 

It often forms the bed of the hardy High¬ 
lander. In most of the western isles they dye 
their yarn of a yellow colour, by boiling it 
in water with the green tops and flowers of 
this plant; and woollen cloth, boiled in alum 
water, and afterwards in a strong decoction of 
the tops, comes out a fine oiange colour. In 
some of these islands they tan their leather in 
a strong decoction of it. They also use it in 
brewing their ale, in the proportion of one 
part malt to two of the young tops of 
14 
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heath, Bocjthius relates that this liquor was 
mudh used by the Piets. 'I'he cottagers of 
heathy commons cut the turf with the heath 
on it, and after drying it, stack it for tjie fiiel 
of their hearth and thejr oven. Bees collect 
lai'gely both honey and wax from the flowers 
of the heath, but it is generally of a dark co¬ 
lour. Grouse feed princi2)ally on the seeds 
of the ,t^ild heath, for the seed-vessels are 
formed so as to protect the seeds for a whole 
year. 

Cattle are not. lond of heath,.although goats 
and sheep" will sometimes eat the tender 
shoots. 
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Natural order^ Dumosa. Rhamni, Juss. A 
genus of the Tctrandria Tetragynia class. 


' “ Sing heigh ho ! the holly, the holly.” 

Shakspeake. 

“ No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 

'fhough eac^i its hue peculiar; paler some, 

Some glossy-leaved, and shining in the sun.” 

The Greeks named this tree ’Ayp/a (agria); 
wiiich is supposed to i'e derived from 
immitis, from its being armed with prickles. 

The admirers of Virgil’s Pastorals will be 
reminded of the poetical contentions of Co- 
rydon and Thyrsis, when the ilex meets their 
view. 

“ Beneath a holm, repair’<d two jolly sw'ains : 

Their sheep and goats together grazed the plains.” 

* Dryden. 

French naturalists have made the holly 
the emblem of fpresight, because, they say, 
that the foresight of nature is admirably ex¬ 
emplified in this beautiful tree, which, when 
gfowing in its natural I'orest, protects itself by 
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numerous leaves bristling with thorns, until it 
arriv^is to about the height of ten feet, when 
the leaves cease to be thorny, and are per¬ 
fectly smooth and 'even, because .it has no 
longer occasion to arm itself against an ene¬ 
my who cannot reach higher ; but wc revere 
the holly branch with ‘its spiny and. highly 
varnished foliage, • which reflects its coral 
berries, as an emblem that foretells tlie fes¬ 
tival of Christmas, and the season when Eng¬ 
lish hospitality shines in roast beel‘, turkeys, 
and the national pudding. 

Tradition says, that the first Christian 
church ii: Britain was built of boughs; and 
that the disciples adopted the plan, as more 
likely to attract the notice of the people, 
because the heathens built their temples in 
that manner, probably to imitate the temples 
of Saturn, which were always under the oak. 

The ffreat feast of Saturn was held in De- 

O 

cember; and as the oaks of this country were 
then without leaves, tlie' priests obliged the 
people to Bring in boughs and sprigs of 
evergreens; and. Christians, on .the twenty- 

fifth of the same month did the'like; from 

• 

whence originated the present custom of 
placing holly and other evergreens in our 
churches and houses, to show the feast of 
Christmas is arrived. '' 
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This tree appears to have been formerlj 
called Hiilver, by which name it is still khown 
i(i Norfolk, and Holme, in the southern 
counties;,as appears 1)3) the name it has 
given to many places wliere it grows na¬ 
turally, as the Holm wood between Horsham 
and Dorking. Mr. Ev'elyn says, that the vale 
near his house, in Surry, was anciently called 
Holmesdale. We' presume, the name of 
Holly is a corruption of the word holy, as 
Dr. Turner, our earliest writer on plants, calls 
it fpolp and ij)0l^5trcc; which appellation was 
given it, most probably, from its being used 
in holy places. It has a great variety of 
names in Germany,, amongst which is Clirist- 
dorn; in Danish, k, is also called Cliirstorn, 
and in Swedish Christtorn, amongst other 
appellations ; Irom whence it appears, that it 
is considered a holy plant by certain classes 
in those countries. ' 

The disciples of Zoroaster believe, that the 
sun never shadows the liolly-tree. There are 
still some followers of this king'of the magi 
to be found, in, the wilds of .Persia, and some 
parts of India; who, when a child is born, 
throw in its lace water which has been put in 
the bark of a holly-tree. 

Pliny tells us, that Tiburtus built the city 
oTTibur, near three holly-trees, over which 
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he had ol)served the flight of birds that pointed 
out the spot wJiereon the gods had fixed for 
its erection ; and that these trees were stand¬ 
ing in his own tiifie, and must, .therefore, 
have been upwards of '1,200 years old. He 
also tells us, that there was a holly-tree then 
growing near the Vaticah, in Rome, on which 
was fixed a plate of brass, with an inscription 
engraveii in Tuscan letters; and tliat this 
tree was older than Rome itself, which must 
have been then more than 800 years (book xvi. 
chap. 44.). This author notices a holly-tree, 
in Tusculum, the trunk of which measured 
thirty-five feet in circumference, and which 
sent out ten branches of sAich magnitude that 
each might pass for a tree; he says, this 
single tree alone resembled a small wood. 

The holly grows to a considerable size, 
even as a timber tree, in this country, when 
permitted to stand. Cole tells us, in his 
“ Paradise of Plants,” that he knew a tree of 
this kind which grew in- an orchard; and the 
owner, he s^ys, “ cut it down, and caused it 
to be sawed into boards, and. made himself 

thereof a coffin ; and if I mistake not, left 

• 

enough to make his wife one also. Both the 
parties were very corpulent; and, therefore, 
you may imagine the tree could not be 
small.” 
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Bradlej mentions, that lie has seen holly- 

trees sixty feet in height, at a place called 

rlollj-waik, near Frensham, in Surry. Dr. 

Withe;rinp says, that on the north of the 

1 

Wrckin, in Shropshire, the holly-trees grow 
to a large size, and they are very common in 
the Chiltern division of Buckinghamshire. 
We have also observed it growing abundantly 
ill some parts of St. Leonard’s Forest, in 
Sussex, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Ilandcross. We presume that many noble 
trees of holly would be seen in this country, 
but for the practice of cutting all the finest 
young plants to make coachmen’s whips, 
thus leaving only crooked branches or 
suckers to form slindis. 

The holly, when it stands detached and 
is left to nature, forms one of the most beau¬ 
tiful evergreen trees that this or any other 
country jiroduces ; its ’|iyramidal form, its 
immoveable foliage, its bright deep-green 
colour, and brilliant-vermilion berries, con¬ 
trast happily with almost every tree and shrub 
which the forert or tlie grove affords. 

In the shrubbery these trees have a good 
effect, when judiciously placed ; and although 
we prefer the common holly in general, we 
recommend the variegated kinds as great en- 
jyencrs to dark evergreens, as the yew, cy- 
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press, See. They should ha'/e the box, or 
some dwarf' shrub in front, and a dark back- 
ground, whilst the common variety should be 
mixed with gayer neighbours; and the pale 
tints of the larch, which tower above its head, 
harmonize as well with this tree as does the 
waving birch or tremulous asp. 

The variety with* yellow^ berries was found 
wild near Walder Castle, as also at Wiston, 
near Buers, in Suffolk ; it is a very ornamen¬ 
tal tree in the shrubbery, as its berries at a 
tlistance carry the ajipearance of Blossoms 
from the month of October to March. 

Our nurserymen now offer us nearly fiftv 
varieties of this ]>lant, ail of' which may bt^ 
propagated l^y grafting on’a stock of the com¬ 
mon sort. The most curious variety is that 
known by the name of Hedgehog holly, from 
its leaves being def'ended in all directions by 
thorns ; this kind grows naturally Canada; 
and Mr. Miller considered it a distinct spe¬ 
cies, and says it continues its natural charac¬ 
ter when raised from seeds. It was first 
planted in the Bishop of London’* Garden, at 
Fullham, in the tim^ of Compton, by Mr. 
George London, who is supposed to have in¬ 
troduced it from France. This ingenious 
nurseryman says, in his “ Retired Gardener,” 
1706- “We have ffreat varietv of hollies 

O t' 
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in Enjwland, and have brought them to more 
perfection than they are in any other part of 
the world.” 

% 

Amongst the kinds of holly which we no¬ 
ticed in the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, we 
were most pleased with a variety, with a very 
smairpointed leaf, named Aquifolmm serratum, 
and a second, with a very broad leaf, quite 
free from spines, which was called Bex 
baleaxica. 

Columella seems to have recommended the 
holly to the Romans, as a proper fence for 
gardens. In his tenth book he says, 

“ And let sncli groiHKls I' tli walls or prickly hedge, 
Thick'Set, surrounded l,e, and well secured; 

Not }>ervious to the cattle, nor the thief.” 

Evelyn tells %s, that his garden at Say’s 
Court was surrounded with an impregnable 
hedge of about lour hundred feet in length, nine 
feet high, and five in diameter ; “ It mocks,” 
says this worthy author, “ the rudest assaults 
of the weather, beasts, or hedge-breakers 
and it was almost the only thing belonging to 
hw garden that was notylestroyed by the Czar 
of Muscovy. Mr.. Evelyn had lent his house 
to Peter the Great, in order that he might be 
ne^ the Dock-yard at Deptford, during his 
iil^y ln England j and we are told that this im- 
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poriai sJiipwright was so fond of being driven 
in a tplieelbarrow over the box edgingaand the 
parterres of the author of the Sjlva^ that they 
were entirely destroyed; “ which” says lie, “ I 
can shew^ in my now niined gardens at Say’s 
Court (thanks to the Czar), ” 

Mr. Evelyn was evidently a ^ood Christian, 
but he appears to ‘have overlooked^the pas¬ 
sage in Scripture, w'hich says, 

“ Put not your faitli in princes;” 

for it does not appear that the Emperor 
of Russia made him the least recompencd for 
the devastation he committed, both ih the 
garden and the mansion ; and he certainly was 
an unrewarded slave to Charles the Second. 

Mr. Evelyn informs us', that Lord Dacres 
had a Park in Sussex, environed with a holly- 
hedge, so as to keep in anji^game; and he 
adds, “ I have seen hedges, or, if you will, 
stout walls of holly ftventy feet in height, kept 
upright, and the gilded sort budded low, and 
in two or three places one above another, 
shorn and fashioned into columns an^ pilasters, 
architectonially shaped, and at*due distance-; 
than which, nothing .can possibly be move 
pleasant, the berry adorning the intercolum- 
niations with scarlet festoons and eh^rpa.” 

At the time this author flourishec^ land¬ 
scape gardening did not exist, and all the gap- 
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d^ns df Europe were laid out on geometrical 
principles, therefore, these shorn hedges'were 
well adapted to the formal and gloomy dig- 
■ nity of thi.' gardens of that age of avenues, 
rights angles, and octagons; yet we are of opi¬ 
nion with Mr. London, that this style is not 
altogether to be condemned, it is well adapted 
to the Palace of Versailles and of the* Thud- 

4 < 

lories, nnd aU edifices which unite formality 
witl^ splendour. 

, Few trees arc better adapted for the lawn 
than the holly, as the cplour, either of the 
darkest or the most silveresd, contrast equally 
well with the turf, and when 

-“ 'J'lu' iRnsli’d fields 

t 

Put 0)1 tlietr wintPi l ohe of piii-est wliite,” 

It shines stili||inore conspicuous; for the 
snows glide off the slippery leaves, as if dis¬ 
solved by the fiery colpur of its fruit, around 
which the feathered tribe crowd to claim the 
boon which nature has provided for them 
when other food is buried deef) beneath the 

' %ecy watqt’s- < 

Tlip hoHyj which forms a verdant pavilion 
jforthe chirping tribe, protecting them from the 
pideraefK^ of the stormy season, forms, also a 
snaretheir destruction; for the fowler ob¬ 
tains a viscid substance from > the hark of this 
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tree, which he prepares into birdlime, and 
thus entangles his prey. 

This tree, which loves a cold loamy soil 
and a sheltered situation, will thrive also 
where the south-west ^jsea-blasts but ’most 
other trees as if‘mown with a scythe, nor 
does it refuse to grow ^oii gravel, challf, or 
rocky land ; and we have often seen it’tjjrive 
upon brick earth, as well .as upon dry hot 
sand and sterile heathy commons; thus ac¬ 
commodating itself to almost every soil and 
situation in the kingdom. (Irouping itself 
with the yellow-'oroom or furze, it shi'ies ftn- 
rivalled in the vegetable kingdom, parti¬ 
cularly in the month of February. The 
holly is valuable as well as’ornamcntaJ. The 
timber is the whitest of all the Inwd woods; and 
therefore preferred by the turner and engraver 
to most others, as well as 1^y the cabinefcr 
maker, when fashion permits the inlaying of 
coloured woods. It if? often dyed black to 
imitate ebony ; and it h^is long been in great 
demand at Tunbridge, ib Kent, where it is 
manufactured into numerous fancy aj^’ticles. 

Deer feed uporf the leaves hi winter, and 
sheep browse upon it to their advantage. 

Idke the haivthorn, the holly sends ^ofth 
its white flowers in May, and it^ berr^i^s, Hke 
the haws of the thonij*. liing on the ibrttnehes 

VOL. I. 
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all,^e,winter, and remain in the earth two 
ye^rs‘Isefore they germinate; unless when 
t^y have passed through the stomach pf 
fowls, when they vegetate^ the first year. We 
have, therefore, only, to give them a similar 
fermentation by art, which nature gives them 
in the body of birds, to enable us to raise 
young 'plants in one year instead of two. 
Fpr.thi^ purpose,, we arfe recommended to 
take a'bushel of bran, and to mix it with the 
seed«^ iqf a tub or earthen vessel, and wet it 
with sofl water, and let it remain undisturbed 
for ten ^days, when it will begin to ferment. 
It must be sprinkled occasionally with warm 
water to keep it moist, and in about thirty or 
forty days the lieat < the moistened bran 
will put the berries' into a stale of vegetation 
fit for sowing in about a week after the fer¬ 
mentation has commenced. 

March is the best season for sowing this 
seed, which may also be treated according to 
the direction givej) for raising hawthorns. 
September is the proper season for transplant¬ 
ing young hollies; but in cold dr moist soils, 
they may be planted safely in the spring. 

Mr. Evelyn says, he has raised hedges four 
fee|, lugh in four years, from seedlings taken 
the woji^s. This should induce us to 
make tame firegiienti^ials of raising feiic^ of 
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this piricVly plant; and, particiakfffy, cm Mliy 
situations, where it would afford shelter tp tl*e 
sh^herd and his flock, against either ex-, 
cessive heat or piercing storms. 

Old medical writers tell us, that thd ripe 
berries are relaxing, and 4 strmgent whm 

dried; but it is not our, intention to rax»m- 

« 

mend the robbino; of the feathered tribe, to 
the injury of the sons of • jEsculapiw^ and, ^ 
perhaps, of our constitutions at the same • 
time; nor would we willingly be deeched cre¬ 
dulous, Tn noticing the old customs of our 
forefathers, .who trusted to a branch ^f holly 
for their cLfence against witchcraft; but this 
precaution has become unnecessary, since old 
ladies have lost their charming powers, and 
the spells of the youthfn.l fair are too agree¬ 
able to be driven from us by ^ rod of holly. 

The Ilex Vomitoria^ commonly called the- 
South-sea Tea, or Evergreen Cassine, is a na¬ 
tive of West Florida, Carolina, and some of 
the warmer parts of Virginia, and principally 
found on the,sea-coast. This species of holfy 
was cultivated in England as long back as 
1700, but the sWei^e winter‘of'1739 des¬ 
troyed most of the pkiits; but it has since 
been raised from seeds, anct is found tof^is^ 
the cold of our winter’s without pjotectionjJ^ 
excepting' that of neig^ounhg shrubs.' It 

r 
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rises to the height of ten or twelve feet, the 
idwers are produced in close whorls ^t the 
jofnts of the branches, near the footstalks of 
the leaves; they are of‘a white colour, and 
the frhit is a red berry, similar to the common 
holly. The tea, made by an infusion of these 
leaves, is almost the, only ])hysic used by the 
natives of some parts of the New World. 

At a certain time of the year these people 
come in droves, from a distance of some hun¬ 
dred miles, to the coast, for the leaves of this 
tree; when they make a fire on the ground, 
over which they place a vessel of water, and 
throw into it a large quantity of these leaves. 
They then seat themselves round the fire, 
and take large draughts of the infusion until 
it operates as an emetic. In this manner 
they continue to physic themselves for two or 
three days; and when their stomachs are 
sufficiently cleansed, every one takes a bundle 
of the branches with him to his habitation. 



HONEYSUCKLE, oh WOODBINE_LONL 

CEllA PERICLYMENUM. 

Natural ordevt AggregatfB. Caprifolia, Juss. 
J genu 7 of the Pentandria Monogynia elass. 


“ Copious of flowers, tl»e wootibine, pale and wan. 
But well compensating her sickly looks 
With necer cloying odours, early and late.” 

CtwrreR. 

-“ Or the woodbine wild, 

i hat loves to hang, on barren boughs remote. 
Her wreaths of flowery perfume.” 

M/.son. 


The Greeks named this vine UipmXvf^Bvovy 
and the modern (keeks call it, ne^nrXoKap. It 
received the ‘generic name ot' Lonicera, as a 
compliment froin Plumier to Adam Lonicer, 
a physician at Frankfort. We name it Wood¬ 
bine, because it winds Ttself as it were in wed¬ 
lock to every tree and shriih in its neighbour¬ 
hood, which it graces by its well * attired 

u B 
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branches in return for the support it borrows; 
frSrn hence it is ^styled the Bond of Lov^. 

“ The woodbines mix in am’rous play, 

4nd breath their fragrant lives away.” 

In the time of Edward the Third, it appears 
to have been emblematical of true love, as 
Chaucer, the father of English poetry, says, 

t b 

“ And tho that were chapelets, on hir hede, 

Of fresh wodebir.d, be such as never were 
To love untrue, in word, in thought, ntf dede ; 

But ay stedfast; ne for plesance ne fer^ 
that they shulde hir hertes all to tere, 

AVoud never flit, but ever were stedfast. 

Till that hir lives there assunder brast.” 

■ This climbing plant always turns from east 
to west, and So fifmly does it hold its sup¬ 
porter in embrace, that we often see young 
trees and branches indented like a screw by 
the pressure. As the gentle Desdemona 
clung to the dark warrior, so have we seen 
the delicate and supple sltilks of the wood¬ 
bine endeavour to embrace the trunk of the 
sturdy oak^ and in the bold attempt it is often 
seen thrown off to perish* on the ground, 
unless caught by humbler shrubs, who Seem 
proud to display,the flos^ry festoons which 
tbe monarch of our woods had rejected. 
So: have we seen modern Desdemonas turn 
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from support within their reach, aspiring to 
climb by means too large for their gra^ • 
they have been drawn up, in weak hopes,, by 
a slight hold, which the first winds severed 
throwing them to the earth, too* feeble to 
catch the most lowly plant. 

We love to see shrubs “ o’er-canopied with 
luscious woodbine,” but in the oak- of the 

forest its beauties ‘wither in the shade of its 

• • 

too grand supporter. 

The name of Honeysuckle, we presunje, 
was gi#n to this plant, from the trick of 
children, who draw out the trump^-shaped 
corollas fr^'ra the calix, to suck the honey from 
the nectary. 

This flower has what is termed a tubulose 
nectary, and the sweet liquid laying at the 
bottom is secure from the reacli of the in¬ 
dustrious bee; but the hawk^moth, a species 
of the sphinx, hovers over these flowers in the 
evening, and with its long tongue extracts the 
honey from the very bottom ot‘ the flower. 
Other insects that have not the advantage of 
so lengthened a tongue, tap the tubes of the 
flower, by making a puncture Rewards the 
bottom, and then revel in the luxuribus sweet. 

The nectary flower, is that part df the 
blossom which coatains a liquid honeys and 
we are inclined to think that this saocharjoe 

u 4 
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juice is distilled from the plant, and conveyed 
to* the nectary, for the double purpose of giv¬ 
ing nourishment to the parts of fructification 
and decomposition to the, farina, 

< * ^ 

“ These, nature’s works, the curious mind employ. 
Inspire a soothing melancholy joy.” 

The Woodbine lias a light and elegant, but 
negligenf air, better calculated to ornament 
rural groves than to embellish stately gardens, 
and a more suitable climber for the rustic 
porch than the modern portico. Cunning¬ 
ham' has^ven it to the Cottage of Content. 

“ Green rushes were strew’d on her floor, 

Her casement sweet wood()ine.s cre))l wantonly round, 
*'nid deck’d the sod sdats at her door.” 

The perfume of the honeysuckle being of 
the most agreeable kind, it shoidd be fre¬ 
quently met with in the shrubbery; when 
planted near the fore-ground it ought to be 
kept cut as a shrub, which, as well as giving 
neatness, ensures a succession of flowers. In 
the wilderness walks, it should'have libertv 
to climb thq trees, and hang -its wreaths from 
branch to branch; and where the ivy gives 
verdure to the bare trunk, there should the 
woodbine display its blossoms and shed its 
odours; as also over the rural arbours of the 
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present day, as it did o’er those of Shak- 
speare’s. 

“ Beatrice, who e’en now 
Is couched in the woodbine coverture.” 

^luc}^ Ado. 

The nurserymen of this country now offer 
us eighteen distinct species of the lonicera, 
besides many varieties of the common wood¬ 
bine. The Dutch honeysuckle, ,Lonk-.era 
Bethea, may be trained with a stem, and 
formed into a head like a tree ; the flowers of 
this varfety are of a reddish colour on their out¬ 
sides, and yellowish within, of a very/^blightful 
odour. '^'^Iiere are two varieties of the Dutch 
honeysuckle, one of which is called the Long- 
blowing, as it blossoms in .lune, .Tuly, and Au¬ 
gust ; the other succeeds it, and is therefore 
called the Late Red-blowing Honeysuckle, A. 
serotina. Both of these should be planted in 
considerable quantities. The latter kind has 
only been introduced about a century ; for in 
1715 it was esteemed a great curiositv, and is 
supposed tojiave beeii first l)rought to this 
country by tiie Flemish florists, .w])o were 
then in the hab’it of coming oty,r annually 
with plants for sale. . 

The Virginia trumpet honeysuckle, Loni¬ 
cera sempervirens/^ wan cultivated . in this 
country by John Tradescant, jun. as long back 
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as 1656, and although it is without odour, it 
is a desir^le evergreen climber, the bright 
sparlet flowers being so ornamental from May 
to August. This kind of honeysuckle requires 
a south aspect, and a .sheltered situation. The 
branches being weak and rambling, it is gene¬ 
rally trained to a wall; but it has a better 
effect when its branches are interwoven with 

I 

the cypress, or any otlier evergreen, which will 
shelter it, from the north, and support its gay 
trumpets to advantage. 

The common honeysuckle^ will grow in 
almbst ^y soil or situation, and there are few 
inmates of the shrubbery more desirable than 
these odoriferous stragglers, which perfume 
the dir to a great di'stance, particularly in the 
morning and evening. They are easily propa¬ 
gated, either by layers or cuttings; but the 
latter are preferred. The cuttings should 
have four joints, three of which should be 
buried in the earth, and the fourth above the 
surface, from which the shoots are produced. 
September is the best month for planting the 
woodbine cuttings. How greatly would our 
hedges be improved by a leV cuttings being 
stuck in the ground; how little the trouble, 
the expence none,— but the delightful air 
would well repay the labour. 

We should have passed ov|^ tlie medicinal 
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qualities ctfthis plant,.had we not aecideortaily 
opeqed the work of a student in phyaic, who 
flourished in London, in the year 1681; and 
as we conclude it is but little known, to the 
students of 182H, we extract it for the sole 
purpose of benefiting the faculty a laugh. 

This learned J^sculapian author says, under 
the head ‘ Woodljind,’ “ It is a plant so 
common, that every one that hath e}*es knows 
them; and he that hath none cannot read 
a description if I should write it. Doctor 
Tradition, th^ grand introducer of errors, 
that hater, of truth, that lover of Tolly, ‘ and 
that moi.al foe to Doctor Reason, hath 
taught tlie comrfl'dn people to use the leaves 
of flowers of this plant in* mouth waters ; and 
by long continuance of time Imth so grounded 
it in the brains of the vulgar, that you cannot 
beat it out with a beetle. All mouth waters 
ought to be cooling and drying, but honey¬ 
suckles are cleansing, consuming, and digest¬ 
ing, and therefore no ways fit for inflamma¬ 
tions : Thuf> Doctor Reason, And, if you 
please, we will leave Doctor Reason awhile, 
and come to Doctor Experienct) a learned 
gentleman, and his bTOther, Take a leaf and 
chew it in your mouth, and y6u will quickly 
finddt likelier to cause a sore mouth, or throat, 
than to cure It is an herb of Mercury^ 
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and appropriated to the lungs; the celestial 
Crab claims dominion over it, neither i? it a 
foe to the Lion: if the lungs be afflicted by 
Jupiter, this is your cure.’’ 

In later 'days, wisdom has shone equally con¬ 
spicuous in one of the physicians of the cele¬ 
brated Johanna Soutljcott. 

“ There was a time, wlien wc keheltl the quack, 

Oil public stage, tlip licensed tribe attack; 

He 'made his labour’d speech with poor parade, 

And then a laughing zany lent him aid; 

But now our (juacks are gamester^ and they play, 
With craft and skill, to ruin and liltray: 
Witlhyionstrous promise they delude the mind, 

And thrive on all that tortures human kind. 

Void ol' all honour, avaricious, rijsh, 

'I’he daring tribe compc nd their boasted trash.” 

Ckabbe. 

The leaves of the woodbine are the favour¬ 
ite food of the goat, hence the French have 
named this plant, Chcvrc-fcuiltc (Goat’s-leaf.) 
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HORNBEAM, or HAllDBEAM-TREE. 

-cArpinus. 

• 

Natural order, Amentacea. Balanifera, Juss. 
A genus of the Mona;<ia Polyandria class. 


Art thrives most 

Where commerce has enrich’d the busy coast. 

He catches ao improvements in his flight, 

Spreads f’oreigi. wonders in his country’s s'j,^it.” • 

COWPER. 

The introduc^on of so many exotic trees 
and shrubs within this iast century has ba¬ 
nished some of our natfve plants from the 
grove, but fashion, who reigns with arbitrary 
power in these dominions, has entirely swept 
away the hornbeam, which composed the 
labyrinth, the maze, the alleys, the verdant 
galleries, arcades, porticoes and arches of our 
forefathers; and which formed the leafy walls 
that divided their stately gardens .into stars, 
goose-foot aveniles, and devices numerous 
as geometrical figures are various. These 
have all been banished with the hornbeam, 
which taste has outlawed from the, modern 
plantation for having so long usurped a pre- 
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cedency in the groves of our ancestors; and it 
is now deemed high treason, in the statutes 
ajamode, to name either this tree or a right 
angle in the dominions of a modern British 
gaudeirer. ' 

“ Say, shall we muse along yon arching shades, 

Whose awful gloom nf> brightening ray pervades ?” 

The capping of trees, we are told by Mar¬ 
tial, was first introduced by Cneius Matius, a 
friend of Augustus; and in the account which 
Pliny the younger gives of hilll’uscuJan gar¬ 
dens, wfr.read that the trees were planted to 
form circles and setnicircles, and that the box- 
trees were cut with sh^^ars, ^ as to form ani¬ 
mals, obelisks—and e/eii the name of Pliny 
was*represented in verdant box. This style of 
laying o|tt gardens seems to have been followed 
on a larger^cale by l^e Notre, who planned the 
celebrated gardens of Versailles, which cost 
Lo^iis XIV. between eight and nine hundred 
thousand pounds sterling; and which are well 
calculated to display courtly pop\p, and that 
kind of magnificent revelry which this monarch 
indulged ii^. But to us this heavy grandeur 
ap^ars more gfoomy than the thickest forest, 
excepting when the .^leys^and walks are 
(apowded, with company, and the waterworks' 
in fiill action; then every beholder must he 
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struck with the splendour of the scene, which 
the. dress of the French ladies is particularly 
calculated to improve; for the gaiety of their 
costume relieves the sombre appearanc#^f 
the trained hornbeam and clipped elm. VTl^r 
light gauze, gay ribbons, feathers and flowers, 
substitute blossoms; fb|- whilst one seems to 
display a basket of roses on her head,* others 
carry nodding tyruses ot“, lilac, or^ waving; 
laburnum; and with the mixture of poppies, 
nasturtiums, and sunflowers, with which they 
are bedecked, |k)u forget tliat the trees are 
without blossom; for here you see^ ♦lie gay 
rank of sca’’h^t soldiers, and there files of green 
elms; here wav^ the winged leaves of the 
acacia,there bows the no less pliable liead.of t^e 
courtier; here dances the jOt d’eau iii air, thelNii 
drops to the earth tlje well-taught ci^^tseying 
belle; here monsters spout out water to t^ol 
the air, while flattery as abundmitly semis forth 
her streams to refresh the vain, in one spot 
we see the proud officer flaunting round the 
brazen image of Wnms, whilst the opposite 
angle shows the sentimental dame reclining 
on the pedestal of JMars or .Jupiter^ Agricola, 
a German author, says^ this sooue gaxe flitn a 
foretaste of Faradifie.^^ut. when we left it, 
and entered thaf part £>f l^e ga^j^ens which 
has bei^tniatply laid out in the style of aii 
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English shrubbery, we felt as much relieved as 
one who escaj)es from the drawing-room on 
court days to his own domestic hearth. 

“ Ijor imiiy a floweret blossoms there, to bless 
The gentle loveliness whose charms imbue 
Its border.” 

Bradley, wlio flourished in this country wh^n 
the liornbeam was in its highest estimation, 
says, “ Versailles, is the sum of every thing 
that has been done in gardening.” The 
gardens of the Tuilleries ai^l the Champs 
Elysees^^were modelled after the gardens at 
Versailles, and the taste soon reached this 
country. Evelyn, in his ehseourse on the 
horiiheam-tree, says, “ flitit atlmirable espalier 
hedge, in the long’uiiddle walk of the Lux- 
emburgh garden ;it Paris, than which there is 
uotlung more graceful, is planted of this tree j 
and so was that cradle, or close walk, with 
that per])lex canop\ which lately covered the 
seat in his Majesty’s garden at Hampton 
Court.” This author s]>eaks in terms of 
ecstasy,of the clipped hedges at Old Brompton 
Park, then occupied bv London and Wise, 
two'^emiuent nurserymen of that age of clip¬ 
ping and cutting. 

Lord Baepn seems Ito ha\^ been the first 
wno tried to reform the national taste: “ I 



do not Jtke,” says this great man, images 
cut out of juniper or other garden%ufF; they 
are for children; and as for thtihn'aking kn^ot? 
or figures, with divers coloured earths^ mey 
be but toys.” 

G. Mason considers the efficacy of Veru- 
lam’s ideas to have been the introduction of 

f 

classical landscapes; which banished the* tree 
whdfee birth and parentage we are about to 
relate. Its education and death having 
already been noticed, we shall extract what 
Gerard has rl|is<^ercd as to its name and 
early residence in these kingdoms, die says, 
“ The ho'-ibeame-treo is called in Grceke 
Zu>/a, which’ is illif you should say coniugalk, 
or belonging to the yoke, 'because it. serueth 
well to make of; in Latin Juga, yokes, 
wherewith oxen arc yoked together, which 
are also, eucn at this'time, made thereof in 
our owne countrie; and, therelbre, may be 
Englished yoke elme. It is called of some 
Cai^iniis, and Zugia; it is also called Butulus, 
as if it were ^ kind of birch; but myselfe 
better like that it should be one of the 
elmes. The hornbeame-tree growyth plen¬ 
tifully in Northamptonshire; also in Kent, 
by Gravesend, 'il'is commonly takjen 

for a kind of eline.. Iii» English, Jt is. calfed 


VOL. 1. 
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Hombeame, Hardbcame, Yoke/elme, and in 
some plac^ Witch hasell.” 

. The generitf name of this tree is derived 
ftom cfirpere (to crop); and the Ibglish name 
of HaMbeam and Hornbeam, from the hard 
and horny nature of the wood when old. It 
is sometimes call6d cfre Horse-beech, from the 
resemblance of the leaf. , 

The iFrenrh call this tree Churme 'and 
Charmille ; and most of the cabinets and di¬ 
visions of their great gardens ^arc formed of 
these trees. 

It is\ery^common in many parts of Eng¬ 
land; but is rarely suffered to grow to a 
timber tree, being gcuerall}^pollarded by the 
country people: but i)r. Hunter says, he has 
seen some of these trees in woods upon a cold 
stiff clay, that have been nearly seventy feet 
high, with large noble stems, perfectly strai^it 
and sound. 

Its propagation is recommended on cold 
barren hills, and in such situations where few 
other trees will prosper; and jt is found to 
resist the winds better than most other 
timber; nor is it slow in growth: but it is 
recommended to raise it from seed, upon 
the same soil and fituati|p that it is in¬ 
tended to be planted on. The seeds should 
be sown in the autumn, soon after they are 
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ripe; for i^■ they be kept out of ttfe•ground 
until the spring, tlie plants »viil not.come up 
till the following year. 

The foliage of the hornbeam i& very 
similar to that of the elm, strongly nerved 
and of a bright green; it begins to expand 
about the end of Marqh, and it often re¬ 
mains on the brandies until the spring, thus 
forming an excellent shelter for more tender 
trees. The flowers are in full blossom about 
the end of April: the male flowers are dis¬ 
posed in a cyliMric ament, and hang like the 
catkins of the hazel; the femafo ;flowers or 
ament arise from a leafy calix, but having an 
appearance like ^young hazel-nut; and from 
whence, and its catkins, ‘it has been called 
Wych-hazel: but the female flowers are also 
disposed in a long ament, which gives them 
a nearer resemblance to hops; and on 'vhich 
account, one variety is called the Hop Horn¬ 
beam, Carpinus Ostrya, or Orientalis. This 
varifety was first cultivated in England, in 
1739. It was, first observed in Italy, and is 
very common in Germany, growing*with the 
common hornbeam. 

The Virginian flowering hornbeam, C. Ame¬ 
ricana, was firsl||,im;rodaced in 1812. Lin¬ 
naeus observes, that the timber Of the 
hornbeam is very white; and tough, and 

X 2 
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harder even than that of the hawthorn, and 
capable of supporting great weights. He also 
tells us, that the inner bark is much used in 
dyeing wool yellow. 

The* hornbeam, by its mode of throwing 
out its branches, preserves itself well from the 
buttings of deer • so Jhat clumps of this tree 
are proper in parks, both ,on account of their 
beauty asid shelter. 
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JASMINE. — JASMINUM.' 

Natural order, Sepiarice. Joiminece, Juss. A 
genus of the Diandria Monogynia class. 


“ The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets, 

The deep dark green of whose unvamish’d leaf 
Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more 
The bright profusion of her scatter’d stars.” " 

COWPER. 

This sweet emblem of amiability is always 
acceptable wherever we Vneet ,it. It graces 
alike the lowly casement of the lone widow, 
and the proud parterre of the rich and gay; 
the bosom of the village lass, and the oriental 
vase of the saloon. Its modesty pleases, and 
its fragrance charms, in all situations; like 
those w'hose happy dispositions and amiable 
manners seer^ to make them the bond of 
society, by the grace and facility with which 
they accommodate themselves to albsituations 
and circumstances. The pretty face of the 
jasmine flower is only surpassed in loveliness, 
by the fair whose countenance is bri;^tened 
by amiability. 

X 3 ’ 
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“ Aixi brWes, as delicate and fair 

As the white jasmine flowers they wear, 

Ha h Yemen in her li'issful clime.’ 

T. Mooke. 

Thecbnimon jasmine, which grows 

naturally at Malabar, is registered in the 
Hortus Kewensis as a native of the South of 
Europe; but we are opinion that it did not 
leave thfe Last until the taking of Constanti¬ 
nople by the Turks, whose fondness for flow¬ 
ers would induce them to transport it to the 
land they conquered in 1453. It certainly 
would ntj^4iave passed unnoticed by Pliny 
and other ancient authors, had it either 
grown naturally, or bran introduced to that 
country •previous to their time. Dioscorides 
is the only Greek author that notices it; and 
as he has given no description of the plant or 
flower, but only tells us that the Persians ob¬ 
tained an oil from a white flower, with which 
they perfumed their apartments during their 
repasts, it is probable he only became ac¬ 
quainted with the oil of jasmine during his 
attendance as physician on Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra, ini Egypt, whose unbounded luxui-y 
would naturally call tins essence from the land 
of odours. This‘author calls it Ja.<r^hov, from 
iov [viofa), and (odor), on account of its 
fragrance j and from whence the name ol’ Jas- 

11 
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mine has been copied by all European lan¬ 
guages. In early days this was mufilated by 
the English into Cethsamine, Jesemin, and 
Jasme. It is also the Jasmin, as well as 
and Zambach of the Arabians. AtVhdl time 
this agreeable plant first perfumed the British 
atmosphere is uncertain,: Mr. Aiton says, in 
1548 ; but we consider it to have been much 
longer acquainted with our soil, as Dr. Tur¬ 
ner calls it DUC COllIt'n JCfClltinC in his work, 
})art of which was printed in 1557; and it ap¬ 
pears to have been so common in the time of 
(jerard, as.to have been thoughtnative 
plant bf sc.ne persons. This excellent au¬ 
thor says, “ Gelsemine is fostered in gar¬ 
dens, and is vsed ibr arbors, ,and Jto couer 
banquetting houses in gardens; it groweth 
not wilde in England, that I can vnderstande 
of, though master Lyte be of another opi¬ 
nion : the white jasmine is common in most 
places of Englande.” 

If we may believe a Tuscan tale, we owe 
our thanks to Cupid for the dii^ribution of 
this pretty shrub. We are told that a Duke 
of Tuscany was the first possessor of it in 
Europe, and he v. as so jealously fearful lest 
others ^uld enjoy what l>e alone wished to 
possess, that strict injunctions were given to 
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his gardener not to give a slip, nor so much 
as a single flower, to any person. To this 
command the gardener would have been 
faithful, had not the god of love wounded 
him by. tlie sparkling eyes of a fair but pm:- 
tionless peasant, whose want of a little dowry 
and his poverty alone kept them from the 
hymeneal altar. On tlip birtli-day of Ins 
jnistresa, the gardener presented her with a 
nosegay; and to render the bouquet more ac¬ 
ceptable, he ornamented it with a branch of 
jasmine. The Povera FigUa wishing to pre¬ 
serve fhe bloom of this new flower, put it into 
fresh earth; and the brancli remained green 
aU the year, and in the following spring it 
grew, and was covered with flowers; and it 
flourished and multiplied so much under the 
hand of the fair nymph’s cultivation, that she 
was able to amass a little fortune from the sale 
of the precious gift which love had made her ; 
when, with a sprig of jasmine in her breast, 
she bestowed her hand and her wealth on the 
happy gardener of her heart. i\^id the Tuscan 
girls, to ^his day, preserve the remembrance 
of this adventure, by invariably wearing a 
nosegay of jasmine on their wedding-day j 
and they have a proverb, which says, that a 
yoqng.girl, worthy of wearing this nosegay. 
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is rich eno ugh to make the fortune of a good 
husband.* 

Let us then cultivate more abundantly what 
love has scattered so happily; for the yuppie 
and pliant branches of the jasmine‘acccftnmo- 
date themselves to numerous situations in the 
shrubbery, 

“ Here jasmines spread tlie silver flower, 

To deck tlie wall, nr weave the bower.* . 

Cotton. 

They should be woven into the trellised 
arch or alcove, climb the palisades^ rest on 
the branch-cs of the broad-leafed laurel, 
cover the dead wall, and run gaily wild 
ovci the shrubs of the. wilderness walks j 
whilst, obedient to the sciss’ors of the gardener, 
they are formed into bushy shrubs and little 
trees for the near approach to the dwelling, 
where in the morning and evening their 
star-lopped lubes send forth a shower of 
odours that embalm, refresh, and purify the 
surrounding air. 

“ Many a perfume breathed 
From plants that wake when others sleep, 

From timid jasmine buds, that keep 


* As this story is told of a Grand Duke of Tuscany, in 
we conclude it was the Goa jasmine, and not the 
common sort. 
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2'har odour to themselves all day. 

But, when the sun-light dies away, 

Let ll e delicious secret out 
To every breeze that roams about.” 

T. Moore. 

“ Then how serene ! when in yonr favourite room, 
Gtiles from your jasmines .sootlie the evening gloom.” 

CllABUE. 

From the tube of thisf eastern flower the 
bee cxtiYicts its most exquisite honey ; and the 
paintctl butterfly is never seen to more ad¬ 
vantage, than when resting on the delicate 
petals of the white jasmine. 

When th,e jasmine was first introduced into 
France, it was thought to require all the heat 
tiipy could give it; it lext occupied a place in 
the orangery^ and at length exposed to the 
open garden, where it thrives as freely as a 
native plant, and still holds the situation of a 
favourite with the Parisian belles, and is al¬ 
ways the most saleable bouquet that les davtes 
de la halle bring to their gay market. 

We have often been astonished that our 
cottagers, who possess little gardens, should 
not cultivate flowei's for sale, particularly the 
jasmine, which is so hardy and so easily pro¬ 
pagated; and with which they might even form 
their fences, or Suffer it to run over their 
hedges,‘without taking away any part of their 
potatoe ground. 
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In the market tliej would find one bunch 
cfjasmine Howers would faring them, as much 
money as three cabbages or a bunch of tuiv 
nips.—As long back as the time of Charles the 
Second, Evelyn says, “ Were it as inucli em¬ 
ployed for nosegays, &c., with us, as it is in 
Italy and France, they, might make money 
enough of the flowers ; one sorry tree in Paris, 
where th'^y abound, has been worth to a poor 
woman near a pistoic a }^ear.” And at the pre¬ 
sent time a great deal of money is made by 
the nurserymen in that neighbourhood, who 
trim them up with ahead on a single stein,’and 
then pot them, and send them to the flower- 
market covered with blossoms, where they 
soon find customers amongst those who are 
wise enough to prefer familiar beauty to costly 
rarity ; and you see it there flourishing equally 
in the cobbler’s window and the pala^'e bal¬ 
cony. The Turks cultivate the jasmine for 
the sake of the branches, of which the tubes 
of their summer tobacco-pipes are as invari¬ 
ably made, as.thosc for the winter are formed 
of the cherry-tree. 

As the jasmine does not ripen its seed in 
our climate, it is increased by laying down 
the branches, which take'root in one year; 
which may then be cut from the old stock, and 
planted where they are to remain. It is also 
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propagated by cuttings, which should be 
planted early in the autumn, and the earth 
.covered with sand, ashes, or sawdust, to keep 
the frost from entering the ground. 

In‘situktions where it is necessary to prune 
this plant, it must never be done until the 
end of March, or when the frost is past. It 
should also be observed, .that the flowers are 
always produced at the extremity of the same 
year’s shoots, which are often cut off in the 
summer, by those who are ignorant of its na¬ 
ture ; and thus the plant is deprived of the 
power' of treating us with its fragrant flowers. 

The common yellow jasmine, J.fruticansy 
is a native of the Sondi of Europe; yet it did 
not reach this country so early as the white 
jasmine, as Gerard tells us, in 1597, that it 
had not then been seen in this country; and 
Mr. Martyn is therefore mistaken in his state¬ 
ment, that it was cultivated by Gerard in 
that year. 

Parkinson tells us, in 1629, that the yellow 
jasmine “ will well abide in ouu, London gar¬ 
dens, and^ny where else.” 

This shrub is easily increased by suckers or 
layers; but being deficient of odour, it is 
much less cultivated than formerly. Sheep 
eat the. leaves and young branches of this 
shrub with great avidity. 
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The ItsHan yellow jasmine, J. humUe^ pro¬ 
duces larger flowers than the common yellow 
jasmine, and is therefore preferred m the 
shrubbery; where it requires a south aspect 
and sheltered situation. . It was first cultiva¬ 
ted with us in 1730, but its native soil still 
remains unknown ; it acquired its name from 
being sent out of Itqly with oranges, trees, &c. 

This^kind is generally propagated,by bud¬ 
ding, or inarching it upon the common yellow 
sort, as these plants are more hardy than 
tliose raised by layers. 

We shall pass over the more tendoT spe¬ 
cies of jas,nines, which are the inmates of 
the conservatory; only observing, that the 

florist cannot bestow his* labour on a more 

• * 

delightful genus of plants.* We now reckon 
eleven distinct species of jasmines, besides 
varieties of several of them. 

The ancients employed the berries of the 
jasmine in their pretended divinations; and 
the oil obtained from the flowers was. used in 
the baths of fpmales. 
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JUDAS-TREE. — CERCIS. 

Natural order, Lomcntacccc. Lcgiminoso’, .Tuss. 
A genus of the Decandria Monogynia class. 


“ And where Judaea’s tree its bloom expands 
()('jnirj>le hue, to fancy’s eye it slio]|s 
The fertile banks where hallow’d Jordan flows.” 

‘ • Dfxillk. 

If tliis tree possessed no other recommend¬ 
ation to a situation m the shrubbery, than 
that of being the identical species of tree on 
which Judas Iscariot hanged himself, we 
would have passed it over in neglect, 
however we might have been condemned by 
those credulous devotees who often believe 
the absurdities which have had no other 
birth than that given to them, by their own 
lunatic brjiin. 

Gerard, who is less giveii to superstitious 
stories than most authors of his day, says, 
“ This is the tree whereon Judas did hang 
himselfe; and not upon the elder-tree, as it is 
said.” At that period, it had no other Latin 
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name than that of yfrdor Juda; and Parkinson 
observes, in 1640, that we have no other 
Englfsh name to cal^ it by than Judas-treej 
until some other can impose a more apt for 
it.” We have been tojd of an •impaident 
fellow, who makes money by christening the 
fruit-trees of other nurserymen with names of 
his own; and thus,, not only passing off the 
offspring of othersVindustry for tis own 
progeny, but creating a second naihe for 
every apple and pear that leaves his marshy 
grounds. We are most desirous to see this 
handsome tree more frequent in our ‘plant¬ 
ations ; an(t sooner than it should be lost for 
want of a name, we would beg one from the 
Castilians, who call it AiimH Amor^{'hee oi' 
I^ve). The French name’it Arbre dc Judce, 
It is, therefore, probable that we recehred 
both the tree and its name from that country, 
where they have now bestowed a second 
name on it; viz. Gamier, from the likeness 
the pods bear to the sheath of a knife: but as 
the common ghape of their knives differs so 
materially from those of our own country, 
their sheaths would not suit us*; therefore, we 
object to their new appellation for this tree, 
and henceforward call it Tr^ee of Love, with a 
hope that it will oftener flourish by the Tree 
of Life. 
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This tree reaches about the s^e height as 
the laburnum ; Which, and the guelder 
/ose, it makes an a^^pirable group, as its 
papilionaceous flowers^ Ifelng of a^rich pui^le, 
contrast delightfully, with the gold colour of 
the one, and the sno’w^ balls of the others 
Its fldwers appear in May, before the leaves 
have fully expanded; an,d they come out of 
the old branches,* and often from the stem of 
the tree, in largo clusters. It is also*# de¬ 
sirable neighbour for the hawthorn, flowering 
at the same time, and blendii^ purple with 
silver‘in. the happiest manner. The 
is scarcely less c^amental than the flow^r^,as 
its jfbrm and colour are peculiar to this tree 
alone; the leaflets being reniform and alter-* 
nately pinnate, of a pale bluish-greea*g(p the 
upper surface, and sea-green underneath. And 
it is observed, that they are never injured by 
insects; but the birds are fond of the flowers, 
and often destroy tliem when fully open. 
Ti^ bark on the branches is of a purplish 
and the branches gro,w alternately, 
like the leaves. The French gardeners often 
prune and shorten the branches, which renders 
the tree mofe productive of flowers.* It 
loves a light soil and a sunny situation ; and 
grows so freely in the SoiUj^pf France, Spain, 
and Italy, as to be considered a native of 

10 
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these pkees by modem travellers, although 
the ancients do not appear <o have noticed 
it. It grows naturally in Japan, and was cul¬ 
tivated by Gerard, at Holborn, in 1.596, who 
does not mention it as a rare tree \ therefore 
its introduction to this country most pro¬ 
bably was much earlier than his time- * 

The flowers of, the Judas-tree are fre¬ 
quently eaten in salads, fro'in their leaving an 
agreeable poignancy. '”he wood of this tree 
is beautifully veined with black and green; 
and, as it takes a line polish, it would be an 
acquisition to the cabinet-maker. There are 
vai’ieties ot this tree Muth white flowers, and 
aiso with flesh-coloured blossoms, but they 
have not the beauty ot' tlie bright purple 
kind ; and we possess so tew trees that yield 
a purple or blue flower, that it should be 
cultivated more particularly on that account. 

These plants are propagated, by sowing 
their seeds upon a modc'rately hot bed, to¬ 
wards the latter end of March, or in a warm 
sunny border > and the young plants require 
a slight ])rotection from the frosts of the 
following winter. 

We have intr oduced a species of this tree 
from North America, called fhe Canatla Judas- 
tree, Cercu canadensis. It is also named the 
lied bud-tree, f oin the colour of t he flower- 


von. n 
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buds in the s})ring; but this tree is not so or¬ 
namental, either bj its flowers or foliage as 
our favourite tree of love. The latter sjfecies 
was introduced in 1730. The _young branches 
are said to dje woo| of a vt'iy flne nankeen 
foloiir. 
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Natural order, Hedcratxce. Caprifolia, Juss. 
A penus o f the Pentandria Mouogpnia clans. 


“ } .o\f the ivv-iiiHiitled tower, 

Rock’d hy the -tonu^ ol'thousand years.” 

thlNNINGHAJM. 

'I'his s\inI)ol ol’ a oencrous I’rifntislup 
tiUiicfies it‘‘‘ll’ o'enerally to tlic wretched. 

“ 'I'luis .stands ail a<^fed elm, in ivy bound, 

TJiii.s youtlilid ivv clas])s an elm around.” 

IhvKNEM.. 

And often wlien death itsell’ lias smitten its 
protector, it restores to him attain tiie honours 
of the forest or l.lie shrubbery, wliere he lives 
no longer, by decorating his sapless branches 
with festoons of undecaying verdure and gar¬ 
lands of wintvr Hower.s. It seems to eJinii 

o 

closer to the trunk, screening its death-struck 
supporter by its glossy foliage, as if to prevent 
the fatal blow ol the axe. 

In this situation tlie blat'k-headed yellow- 
hammer loves to nestle, <rivinfi cheerfulness to 
*he shade by it- bright plumage. 
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The ivy so much r> vered by tho micient 
bacchanal' ms, was caiicd by the (yrceks K<cr.roV 
and KirrcV [kismsmd kittus), from an infant boy 
ofthat namc, whom it is pretended that the 
god of wine translbrmcd into this plant. The 
Athenians aided Biicdnis Jiimself KUtm. 
According to Pliny, he was the first that wore 
a crown, and this cjoun* Avas composed of 
ivy. Silbnus the demi-god, Avho became the 
Ibster-father of Bacchus, is also represented as 
wearing a coronet of ivy, as may be seen in 
an antique statue (No. 468), in the Louvre, at 
Paris. We are told that Silenus v^as crowned 
with, and wore a wreath of flowers. This 
mistake we presume, has originatetd from the 
ivy leaves bf iKg Ibrjned into rosets, and a clus¬ 
ter of ivy berries placed in the centre of each, 
with which his temples are surrounded, and 
which, in diminutive-sized antique groups of 
bacchanalians, can onl} be distinguished ifom 
flowers by close inspection, and comparison 
with those bn a larger scale. 

At the marriage ceremonies ol‘ the Greeks, 
when the'young couple arrived at the temple, 
the priest presented them with a branch of ivy, 
symbolical of the tie which should unite them; 
and the omission of which, at the wedding of 
Proserpine, was said to cause the Cocytus to 
flow only with waves of (ears. 
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The metamorphosis of Af'etos’s mariners 
into jlolphins, and his vessel into afforest, by 
Bacchus, is too elegantly described by Ovid 
not 10 be recalled to mind when we see this 
climber ascending lofty frees, 

“ Tlic uiiglity miracle that ensue, 

AJlIioiigh it seems h^'joiTd beli'‘f. is f>'tie. 

'J'he vessel, fix’d and I’oofed in,the flood, 

I hiinoxed hv all the be lting billows, stood; . 

In vain the inariners .vould plough the main 
^\ ith sa.il^ iml'urrd, and sti’ike their oars in vain; 
Aionnd their oars a twining ivv cleaves, 

And climbs the rnist, and hides the cords in ipaws; 
Tb'‘ sails are cover’d with a eheerlid grecif. 

And ben I s in the I'niitl'ul canvass seen ; 

Amidst the waves a sudden foiest rears 
bs verdant head, and i new i;pring apjtears.’' 


Some ancient writt rs would have us believe 
that the ivv was first brought into Greece by 
Bacchus, from Thttbes, which is said tn have 
been the birth-place of the jolly god. 

Alexander the (tlreat, who could transplant 
whole nations with ease, could not, it is said, 
with all his efforts, make the ivy of Greece 
grow in the vicinity of Babylon. It's related 
that when he visited the mountain where 
Bacchus was supposed io have been brought 
U]), tliat his army saw the*ivy for the first 
time siiuf‘ ihov had hdt IMactxlonia, to over- 
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run the east; and that at the sight of this 
plant, which recalled the endearing remem¬ 
brance of their country, they immediately 
began • to make themselves crowns of its 
branch'es, and to sing hymns in honour of 
Bacchus. 

Pliny tells us that wlien Alexander returned 
from India, all his soldiels wore chaplets of 
ivy on thhir heads ; and it is generally siij)posed 
that the too frequent, libations which the son 
of Philip made to the god of wine, caused his 
early visit to the shades of Pluto. 

Crowns of ivy were consecrated to Apollo 
before the metamorphosis of Daphne into a 
ba\-tree, and Virgil .says, 

“ J’ifi'ce l)a|iliiiis llic yoke lu hear. 

And first with curlinii; ivy drv.ss’d the .spear.” 

Pasl. iv. 

The ivy, which of old crowned alike the brow 
and the bowl of Bacchu.s. has been ingeniously 
used, in later times, to represent faithful friend¬ 
ship; and a sjtrig of this plant, with the 
pathetic device, “ 1 die where 1 :’ittach myself,” 
cannot fail ol’being understood, as well as one 
which was adopted by the friend who fol¬ 
lowed the fortunes of an elevated exile, whose 
dewice was ivy entwining a felhxl tree, sur¬ 
rounded by the motto, his tall cannot de¬ 
tach me." 
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It is recorded that Ptolemy Pliilopatcr 
ordered the figure of a leaf of ivy to be im¬ 
printed on the Jews wlio forsook their ]*eligi(in. 
When this heatlien monarch visited.Jerusa¬ 
lem, the Jews forcibly prevented ffis Entering 
(heir temple ; for which insolence the tyrant 
determined to extirpate the whole nation, and 
ordered an immefxsc number of Jews to be 
exftosed in a })lain, and trodden under the 
feel, of elephants j but, by a supernatui’al 
instinct, the generous animals turned their 
fiirv not on those who had been devoted to 
death, but upon the Egyptian s])ectat(ns. This 
circurnsta.ice terrified Philopater, and caused 
him to behave witli moix' than common kind¬ 
ness to a, nation that he Ijad s(j latoiy devoted 
to destruction, and on winch account, we pre- 
snme. he uj)held tiudr rt'ligioji. 

It is (o be feared that w(; shoul'd i..: taken 
for a nation oi‘ bacchanalians, were all those' 
who have; dissemte'd from the church to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves by a s])rig of ivy on tlu-ir 
fi)rehead. 

We presume .liiat the ancients inercl}^ st'- 
lected tlie ivy, as emblematical of youth and 
freshness, to represent Bacchus who is thus 
described by Ovid: 

• 

•• licard my smamoiis, and with joy 

I^rniiidit 11.*' ^lioi'CH soil and lovely bow 
V 1 
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With more than female sweetness in Lis look, 

WJiorn, in the neiirlib’riiig fields he took. 

With fuiT) s oi'wine the iittic cnjitive <r]ows, , 

• And nods with sleep, and staj^gers as lie goes.” 

It is,'but natural to suppose tliat the god 
who presided over ttieir wine should be a 
favourite ima«;e, and that thev should there- 
fore hold the ivy in stiperstitious reverence. 
It was pretended them that a cup formed 
of the wood ol’ ivy. would prove the purity of 
wine, which, by means of its pores, would con¬ 
sume the wine, and leave the rejected wtiter 
in the vase, free from mixture. 

It is singular that th(> ancients should select 
a crown for the god of wine from a plant to 
whieli tl e wine is spici to have' so strong an 
antipathy.' 

“ 'I'he prudent will oliserve what passioiis leign 
In various plants (tor not to man alone, 

But all the wide creation, nature gave 
Love and aversion). E\erlasting hate 
The vine to ivy hears.’’ 

It is easy to make ourselves acquainted with 
those supposed antipatJiies of plants, as by 
attending to nature we should find, that two 
climbing plants cannot well exist on the same 
spot; their roots • being of a similar nature, 
would defraud each tither of their natural 
nourishment, and the prop which they seek 



to climb would be overpowered, and the vine 
-vould perish in the continimJ shade of the 
ivy/therefore, the one has been wisely or¬ 
dained to flourisJi in the sun, and the other 
to grace tlie shade. Man cannot', th<3refore, 
bring together with advantage what has been 
separated by the t'reator in infinite wisdom. 

Plants are often* extolled or condemned, as 
they are broughl forward by celebrity or kept 
back by caprice. Wt; introduce varieties 
whose virtues are undiscovered ; and sufler 
others to languish uncultivated on the bosom 
of the dejiert, whose beauties os (qualities 
have not been sanctioned by the hand of 
fashion. 

'fhe fate oi'man is similar. , An .accidental 
circumstance often sets mediocrity of talent 
upon a tottering pinnach;; whilst superior 
ability decays unseen and unknow:, in a 
neglected shade, or a single accident of 
fortune keeps him from the society he was 
ordained to ornament. Like the ivy, he can 
exist when he has fallen ; but, like this plant, 
he produces neither flowers nor fi‘uit, nnle.ss 
supported to a height above the level of 
lowly herbs. 

Of the virtues of ivy little is known. Some 
pretend that it prevents intoxication; and 
hence it entv/iued tlie brow of. Bacchus to 
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keep ofF the fumes of wine. Cato directs 
that it should he. ffiven to cattle when other 
fodder is scarce; and we have known it i>'ivcn 
to sheep with apparent advantage, at a season 
when {he snow had Iniried other o-rccn food. 

The ivy is, as generally as improj^erly, 
styled a parasitical plant. W(‘ consider it 
merely a fixing climl)er, Jtud that ])arasilical 
plants arv‘ such, as not only subsist entirely 
on the juic-es of the branches of other trees, 
but which have no situation allotted them on 
the earth, as the misletoe and several others. 
The ivy 'draws its nourishment, from the 
earth, as well as the oak or the elm to which 
it cliu<rs. The iilameuts wliicb it sends forth 
from its .branches are inen'ly grapples, by 
which it fixes itself (o the mu'veii part of »lie 
bark of trees or stone buildings ; and that it 
receives no nourishment from these siip’posed 
roots is evident. b)v if the roots which enter 
the earth be destroyc-d. the plant will decav 
notwithstanding the numerous fixtures it has 
inad(\ but tiot so when trailing Im the earth ; 

then these'filanu'nts ii('ronie roots liki'other 

• * 

plants that are jiropagaKv! In laycu's., and it 
can be separatc'd frotn 1h‘ parent ]dant with¬ 
out danger. 'I'he /f/gaoam radiranx, Ash¬ 
leaved tfum]')el flower,adJieres tobuildings and 
laves by numerous thread- fibres in tlu' same- 
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manner as the ivy; but this elegant North 
American climber has never been considered 
a parasitical plant. It is true, that the ivy .is 
often known to hx its root in the ilecayed 
trunk of a tree or in* the crevices* of old 
buildings, but other plants do the same. Wo 
have found a hazel-tree growing on the to]) 
of a church tower’at Henfield, in Sussex; an 
apple-t'^ee on the leads of’Homsey church, in 
Hampshire; a Scotch fir on a stone building 
called (lOg and Magog, near Petworth ; and 
we have gathered flowers of the valley, which 
were growing out of the crevices on the 
highest pinnacle of the church of St. vSulpice 
at Paris. These were all offsprings of accident 
and not ])arasitical ])1ants. . 

'rha< ivy must injuri' young growing tim¬ 
ber bv confining its trunk too clos(>ly, and by 
also drawing the same juices, is prol; il)le and 
generallv admitted ; but in sonu' situations it 
has secured timbm- also iiv preserving the 
trunk from those severe frosts, which by con- 
gi'aling the shp and causing it to exjiand, often 
split tlu' body.of tin' treiy and thus render 
the timber only fit for fire-wood. W(' are not 
without instances of Irises having actually pe¬ 
rished when they have been stripped of this 
(irotecting leaf, and suddi'iilv exposfal to cold. 

In ancient times such a circumstance would 
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have been accounted lor by telling us that 
the sympathy was such as to cause the death 
ot! the tree through grieh 

The ivy was not a favourite plant with 
Pliny. '■ He says it injures plants wherever it 
adheres, that it breaks se])u1chres of stone, 
and undermines city ^\^alls ; but with all our 
attachment to this great naturalist, we shall 
recommend it to tlic shrubbery, with tiu; cau¬ 
tion, however, of not ])lanting it so as to 
overrun the walls of the dwelling, where it 
will cause damp, and crc'ate litter l)y the nu¬ 
merous insects that will seek its shelter. We 
would rather that tlie shrul>l)ery should ap¬ 
pear g"e(‘n from ti\(‘ (Iwelh' g, than that tlie 
house should Ik* seen clothed in licit CAilour 
from the walks, 'riiere ari' certain styles of 
building which admit it better than others j 
but we prefer even the Norman tower and 
the Gothic arch when unadorned with this 
climber, which breaks the harmony of the 
parts, and gives it too much the appearance 
ol‘ a clipjied hedge, which is' particularly 
conspicuous in the south front of Arundel 
(kistle, which stands on a hold eminence sur¬ 
rounded by noble trees, aiid therefore is in¬ 
jured in its boldness by the ivy that has been 
added witii so much care. 

Ruined lowers, broken archways, and un - 



inliabitcfl monasteries, are the works of man, 
with whicli it should be blended. ]t is also 
an admirable cover for walls and other fences 
which surround the shrubbery; and jt may 
be properly used to ornament 'the* lodges 
where the mansion >s either in the castle or 

(fothic style. 

*/ ' 

Wc; have often ’seen it give a picturesque 
appearance to cottages; but we ako prefer 
to see a white cotfaire through the branches 
of green trees, than to look on a green-clad 
coUage in a nake.l plain. Plantations within 
view of the mansion, or the wallcs that 
surround it, are generally laid out more 
for effect than with an idea of the pro¬ 
fit to l)e derived from‘the t^imbyr ; and in 
such situations, particularly where evergreens 
do not abound, the ivy may be cultivated so 
as to add considerably to (lie beauty of the 
prospect,and even witliin the boundaries of the 
shrubbery, where other evergreens have been 
destroyed by tin* drij) or shade of lofty trees, 
which shoukl always form a l)ack-ground, 
the ivy may be suflered both to cover the 
surface and (“limb the trunks *to great advan¬ 
tage. When trained to a stake, and suffered to 

o 

form a head, it becomes one of theiinost or¬ 
namental of all the evergreens; for* the sin¬ 
gular complication of its pliable branches, and 
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the viv 41 green of its foliage, together with its 
black clusters of berries, Ibrin a mass of 
beauty that is exceeded by few exotic plants. 
There is a singular character to be observed 
in the* natural history of the ivy : it never 
produces flowers whilst trailing on the 
ground, but when it can climb to display its 
simple umbels, it flowersi amply, and pro¬ 
duces fruit abundantly ; and so long as it can 
find support upwards, its stalks remain slen¬ 
der and flexible, but when it has reached to 
the top of its support, they shorten and be¬ 
come woody, and the top becomes bushy like 
a tree. Its leaves also take a different shape. 
Thev are no lonj>:er lobed as at first, but as- 
sume a luore oval slia])e, and expand to a 
larger size: thus the plant seems to prune its 
branches when it would be no longer safe to 
ramble, and to spend its superfluous sap in 
enlarging its leaves. 

Its principal time of floi\ ering is in Octo¬ 
ber ; and the bees and flies seem to know that 
it is one of the last offerings tli,at Flora will 
make them, by the eagerness with which they 
buzz around it. ’ 

The berries are not pei'fect before Febru¬ 
ary, nor,ripe before April; but between these 
months, the wood-pigeon, the thrush, and the 
blackbird feast on the fruit continually. 
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The ivy is found wild in most parts of 
Europe; but Linnaeus observes, that it is by 
no nieans common in Sweden; Kalfn remarks, 
tliat he never saw the common ivy in North 
America, excepting in .one instance, ngainst 
a stone building, wliich was most probably 
brought from Europe, and planted there. Ac¬ 
cording to Thunberg, it is found in'Japan; 
but he observes, that its leaves jy’e never 
lobed there as witl^ us. 

Our nurserymen furnish us with a variety 
with white or silver striped leaves, and ano¬ 
ther with yellow ish leaves, both of ^vhidhr may 
be orname .tally employed. 

Modern practice has abandoned the use of 
this plant in medicine, but it is not long since 
the leaves were in use, to put over issues to 
keep them cool and free Irom inflammation. 
Pliny enumerates the various disorders for 
which it was anciently used ; but be remarks, 
that in physic, the ivy is both doubtful and 
dangerous. A decoction of ivy leaves was for¬ 
merly used to, dye the hair of the head black, 
which was a colour the ancients §eemed as 
anxious to posses's as our modern grandmamas 
are to retain flaxen loeks. 

The roots of the ivy are used by leather- 
cutters to whet their knives upon. 
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LABURNUM—LABURNUM: CYTISUS. 

Natural order, Pc.piliouacc(P, or Lcgumimsd* 
A gems of the Diadelphia Decandua ^ass. 


Laburniflii, rici* 

liv'^ireaniing gold,” 

“ Nor might she Tear in beauty to excel, 

from wliose fair head such gold' n iresses tel. 


This beautiful alpine tree was known to the 
Greeks under the name of 'Arnyup,^, and fts 
emetic qualities gave rise to 'their proverb, 
Anagrin commovcre, “ to work one’s own woe.”^ 
It is observed that the bees'avoid the'jiowers 
of this tree, whose leaves are sojigretfable to 
the ^at. Theocritus, the poet, flourished 
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at Syracuse, in Sicily, about 282 ye»fs betbre 
the Chrii^ian era^ remarks, that the wJlf^pur- 
gues the goat jvith as much eagerness as the 
goat hunts Iot the laburnum; and Virgil hgs 
celebrated it for augmenting the^ilk of goats. 
Pliny tells us, that the laburjjmra belongs to 
the Alps, and that- it was not commonly 
known in Italy when he wrote his Natural 
History,' He sa 3 ^s, the wood is white and 
hard: and that the bees would not even settle 
upon the blossoms of this tree.* 

The laburnum has long graced the British 
gardens, as we learn from Gerard that it 
flourished in Holborn in 1596. What would 
he the astonishment of this excellent old 
h^arist, could he be recalled, to see each 
avenue of his garden formed into streets; 
houses erected on his parsley beds, and 
chimneys sprung up as thick as his aspara- 
^8; churches occupying the site of hjs 
*Jsrt»ours, and his tool-house, perhaps, con¬ 
certed into the British Museum, where is 
-s^ly housed the lasting melnorial of his 
labours. Tn vain would h^ now seek wild 
plants in Mary-le-bone, where each blade of 
grass is transformed into granite, and every 
hawthorn hedge changed for piles of bricks : 
carriage ratling where snails were formerlv 

chap. 18 . 
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crawling! His ear would be assailed by the 
shrill, cry of “ Milk below,” and <^e de^ 
tone of “ Old clothes,” wher^he had for¬ 
merly retired to listen to the melody of the 
early lark, or the plaintive tones of the nighty 
irigale. 

“ - A breatJi bf unadulterated air, 

The glimpse of a green jiasture, how they cheer 
The citizen, and hi ice his languid frame ' ’• 

Yet how carelid have tliey been to keep it 
as distant as possiblcfrom thcnarrowyardof our 
metropolitau church, which stantls «ii one of 
the finest sues in tlie universe,' as will.be seen 
when the age arrives that will level the build¬ 
ings which obstruct the view of it from the 
I’hames. Should the cathedral of Saint raiil’s 
ever be seen forming the centre of a crescent, 
which would open to the south, and vvhose 
base would be washed by the noble but n^jRt 
obscured river, it would become the most 
splendid spot, and. the most delightful pro¬ 
menade that the world could boast. Wh«t 
would not the citizens give for so.fine and 
healthy a spot, where themselves and their 
families might breathe an air, scarce less 
healthy than that which they must now go 
many miles to enjoy ? What wealthy»citizen 
is there who wouldmot contribitte largely to 
see the finest churdti on the earth stand at 

n 
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head of a lawn, which gradually ascends from 
the wavesjof his boasted river; and what^situ- 
ution could be so eligible for the erection of 
national galleries, libraries, and museums, as 
this would offer: — but let us return to the 
shrubbery; for 

“ The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade. 

Pants for tlie refuge of a peaceful shade.” 

The laburnum was called Bean-trefoile tree 
in the time of Gerard, because the seeds are 
shaped like the bean, and the leaves like the 
trefoil. It had also the name of Peascod 
tree in that age, but which lias long given 
way to that of the Ijaiin Lahurnmn, which 
Haller says is evidently derived from the 
Alpine name, Uaubours. In French it is 
named Cytise des Alpen, Abours, and Faux 
ebenier, because the wood was often used as 
a ^bstitute for ebony. 

The laburnum is a trej of the third height, 
and flowers in the shrubbery from eight or 
ten to twenty feet In height. As it is of the 
middle stature, so should it generally form a 
centrical situation. Dark ever^eens, of the 
larger kind, form a good back ground to this 
clieerful, flowering, and graceful tree, whose 
y^Bow pendent blossoms shine more conspi- 
cuosusly by the contrast. Its extending 
tfl^fpches should wave fheir golden treasures 
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over the snowy balls of the guelder rose, or 
the delicate tints of the Perf^ian lil^; whilst 
the tall eastern lilac may dispute the prize of 
beauty with its gay neighbour from the Alps, 
and our native hawthorn’s silvery petals shine 
not in vain ; f<^r 

“ Thus is Nature’s vesture wrought 
To instruct our wand’ring tiiought; 

Thus she dresses green and gay, 

To disperse oi.r cares away.” 

We have introduced no tree that is more 
ornamental to our plantations than the.labur- 
num ; it relieves alike the gloomy clumps of 
mountain iirs, and the borders of the forest 
shades ; it enlivens the holly hedgerow, and 
eml)ellisheij the cottage .garden. ‘It would 
also become a profitable timber, were we to 
plant it for that purpose; for the Wood is of a 
hard nature, and approaches near to green 
ebony. Mr. Boutcher tells us, that he saw a 
large table, and a dozen of chairs made of this 
wood, which were considered by judges of 
elegant furnit^ire to be the finest they had 
ever seen. Its use for these purposes is com¬ 
mon in France, but it has seldom been suf¬ 
fered to stand long enbugh in this country to 
arrive at any size. Mr. Martyn says, he has 
seen trees of the laburnum, in old Scotch gar¬ 
dens, that were fit to cut down for the use of 

» 3 
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the timber, being more than a yard in girth, 
at six feet from ^the ground; and these had 
Jjeen broken and abused, otherwise might 
have been much larger. This able writer 
tells lis, in his editiovi of Miller’s Gardener’s 
Dictionary, that the laburnum grows very 
fast, and is extremely hardy, and is well 
worth propagating upon poor, shallow soils, 
and in exposed situations. 

His Grace the late Duke of Queen sherry 
sowed a great quantity of the seeds of this tree 
upon the side ol“ the downs, at his seat near 
Amesbury, in Wiltshire, where the situation 
was very much exposed, and the soil so shal¬ 
low, that few trees woul<^ grow tiiere ; yet in 
this plat.x.- the. young trees were twelve feet 
high In l()ur years’ growth, and i)ecame a 
shelter to the other plantations, lor which 
purpose they weie designed. In neighbour¬ 
hoods where hares or rabbits abound, these 
trees will ret^uire })rotection, as they will 
otherwise bark them in the w'inter ; and hence 
it has been suggested, to plant laburnum seeds 
in plantations infested with these destructive 
animals, which will touch no other plant so 
long as a twig of laburnum remains. Though 
eaten to the groitnd in winter, it will spring 
again the next season ; ami thus constantly 
supply Ibod for this kind of game. A small 
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sum laid out by a farmer in this s^ed, and 
judiciously sown in his hedges or coppices, 
would save his crops, as well as the planter’* 
young trees. 

Laburnums are recommended to be ‘plant¬ 
ed thick, for the purpose of drawing them up, 
to form hop poles, whi«h are said to be more 
durable than those of most other 'wood. 
Matthiolus speaks of its being used'fqr mak¬ 
ing the best bows. It is found to char re¬ 
markably well; and the wood is esteemed 
also for making pegs, wedges, musical instru¬ 
ments, and a variety of purposes'fbr which 
hard wood is required. 

The laburnum is easily propagated by seed, 
which it produces in great plenty. • It is usu¬ 
ally sown in the month of March ; but young 
trees may generally be found in abundance 
where the trees have scattered their fi\*it. In 
forming plantations for poles or timber, the 
seeds should be sown where they are intended 
to remain ; but for the shrubbery, or orna¬ 
mental plant'ation, they should be removed, 
and their roots .shortened, which ’will cause 
them to flower more abundantly. 

Children should be’cautioned not to eat the 
seeds in the green state. Which are violently 
emetic and dangerous. 


4 
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LARCK. — PINUS LARIX. 

Natviral order, Coniferce. A genus of the 
Monoeda Monadelphia class. 


The swain, in barren deserts, wifli surprise 
Sees ktrc/i href spring, and sudden verdure rise.’ 


Th« face of our country has, within the last 
thirty years, been completely changed by the 
numerous plantations of larch that have 
sprung up on every.barn n spot of these king¬ 
doms, from ihe southern shores to the ex¬ 
tremity of the north, and from the liand’s 
End to the mouth of the Thames. So great 
has been the demand for young trees of this 
species of pine, that one nurseryman in Edin¬ 
burgh raised above five millions of these 
trees in the year 1796. We have introduced 
no exotic tree that has so greatly embellished 
the country in.general. Its pale and delicate 
green, so cheerfully enlivening the dark hue 
of the fir and pine, and its elegant spiral 
shape, eontrasting with the broad spreading 
oak, is a no less happy contrast; whilst its 
stars of fasciculate foliage are displayed to 
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additional advantage, when neighbouring with 
tlie broad-leafed aesculus, the glossy holly, 
the drooping birch, or the tremulous asp. 

The larch seems created for society, as it 
shines with additional lustre amidst tr^es of 
every cast and character. 

“ Like some enchar.tress, with her magic wUnd, 

Ill treasures new she decks 1 ;Iie smiling land.” 

The thanks of the present age, and the gra¬ 
titude of the next, are and will be given 
most sincerely to those noblemen and gen¬ 
tlemen who have so greatly contributed to 
the beaut} of our rural scenes, and the profit 
of themselves and their heirs. These plant¬ 
ations display a most noble lo'ie of country, 
and generous provision for posterity; and 
that thes'c liberal minded planters*^ may long 
live to enjoy the beauties they have c^’eated, 
and reap the harvest they have sown, must 
be the fervent wish of every good Briton. 

“ Perhaps sejme sire, in life’s declining year, 

Those woods revisits, to his memory dear ; 

In infant daysyhat planted by his hand, 

Now wave aloft, and decorate the land. 

For him thi- groves smiling aspect wear. 

And fields and flowers his transport seem to share !” 

The larch was considered by the uncients 
as amongst tl.e most valuable timber trees. 
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particularly for the purpose of building, being 
almost imperishable, and less inflamniable 
• than any other wood; and we read of no tree 
that exceeded it in height. Amongst the 
timber which was brought to Rome for the 
purpose of building the bridge called Nau- 
machiaria, about the ^iOth year, a. d., was a 
larch that measured two feet square in thick¬ 
ness throughout, from end to end, and was 
of the extraordinary length of 120 feet; the 
tree must therefore have been not less than 
from 130 to 150 feet in height. Tiberius 
Caesar would not allow this wonderful trunk 
to be used in the erecting of the bridge then 
building, but commanded it to be placed 
where all persons niight see it as a curiosity; 
and where it remained for about thirty years, 
until Nero employed it in building his vast 
Amphitheatre. Amongst the Romans, the 
larch was employed, in preference to every 
other kind of wood, in buildings where 
strength and durability M ere required.’^ 

Pliny tells us, that the larch *was not found 
to decay in buildings like other pine timber; 
and that it burnt more like a stone than 
wood, never causing flame. This quality of 
the larch was not Unknown to Julis, as he calls 
it ligimhi igni impenetrabile. 

I’liiiy, book xvi. chap. ^O. 
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This timber seems to have been scarce in 
Rome during the Augustine age, as M. Vi¬ 
truvius Pollio, a celebrated architect of that* 
period, attributes the sudden decay of Jjuild- 
ings erected in his time, in a great measure 
to the want of larch in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, it having been exhausted before his 
time; and the expense of bringing it from a 
distance, in those early Jays, would have 
been too great for common purposes. 

The larch is a native of the south of Europe 
and of Siberia ; it grows abundantly in Swit¬ 
zerland and in Provence, &c.: and as it must 
naturally create considerable‘interest in the 
generation that is rising with it in these king- 
doms, we shall endeavour to point out the 
very spot on which it first took root, and the 
circumstance to which the larch owes its 
birth ; and should the veracity oi’our recount 
be disputed by any critical reviewers, we will 
call up all our classical and antiquarian friends 
to defend a point of so much importance, as 
that of connecting a beautiful idea with a 
beautiful tree. Behold then, in the graceful 
larches, the affectionate sisters of the ambi¬ 
tious Phaeton, who wete metamorphosed into 
these trees, whilst sorrowing round the tomb 
of Apollo’s sou on the borders of the* Po. 
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“ And beat their naked bosoms, and complain, 

And call aloud for Phaeton, in vain: 

All the long night them mournful watch they keep. 
And all the day stand round the tomb and weep. 

Four times revolving the full moon return’d, 

So long the mother and the daughters mourn’d; 
When now the eldest, ^haethnsa, strove 
To rest her weary lipibs, bat could not move; 
Lampetia would have hel})’il her, but she found 
Herself withheld, and rooted lo the ground : 

A third in wild affliction, as site grieves, 

Would'rend he,r hair, t)ut fills her hands with leaves f 
One sees her thighs transform’d, anotlier views 
Her arms shot out, and branching into boughs. 

And now' their legs, and breasts, and bodies stood 
Crusted with bark, and hardhiing into wood.” 


As the poplai’ has been loiind so abundantly 
in the lunghbourhood of the river Po, it has 
been conjectiired h} .some tliat it was that 
tree into whidi tlic daugltters of Clymene were 
translbrmed; but in a medal of Publius Acco- 
leius Lariscolus, the three sisters are repre¬ 
sented as transformed into larches; and it 
would certainly seem that Ovid rather meant 
the larch than the poplar, from the tears of 
tlie sorrowing trees, which agi’ees with the 
former, bjrt not with the latter. 

I 

hide flutitif lacrymcc: stillataquc sole rigcsaint 
I)e ramis elcctra Tiffins : quic lucidus amnis 
Exripit, ef nuribus mktit gesianda Latinis. 

K 

“ The nf w-made trees in tears of amber run, 

Which, harden’d into value by the sun. 
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Distil for ever on the streams below: 

The limpid streams their radiant treasure show, 

Mix’S in the sand; whence the rich drops convey’d, 
Shine in the dress of the bright Latian maid.” 

The Greeks call the ^arch and the 

Latins after them Larix, from whence the 

Italian and Spanish name Larice, and the 

German Larchcnbaum, from wiiich we have 

» _ 

evidently derived the English name. . The 
French call it Melc^e. The larch is known 
jis the only tree whose foliage is deciduous, 
that produces cones, as all the other species 
of pines are evergreens. The larch sends 
out its leaves in the month ‘ of April, of a 
beautiful pale and yellowish green, shaped 
like the narrow leaf* of grass, .and* in little 
clusters of about forty each, disposed like the 
hairs of a painter’s ])rush, but which after¬ 
wards expand into rosettes or stars, vdiic li drop 
oft' in the autumn. The flowers appear also 
in April, and generally are of a ftne crimson 
colour, which at first gives themappearance 
something likb small strawberries ; but the 
male flowers extend in length as tlie pollen 
ripens. The female flowers are collected into 
egg-shaped obtuse cofies, which when ma¬ 
tured are from one to two'inches in length, 
and whose scales protect the seeds* in the 
same manner as the cones of -the fir and 
cedar, &c. 
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The larch was cultivated in this country as 
early as 16*29, as it is mentioned by ParkBison, 
"in “ The Corollary to his Orchard;” but so late 
as 16^6, when the second edition was pub¬ 
lished, it was but little known; and as the tree 
is now more generally' distributed over the 
country since his account ^of it, we shall give 
his own words, which were dictated for, and 
dedicated to the Queen of the unfortunate 
Charles the First, to whom Parkinson was 
herbalist. l*his author says, “ The larch 
tree, where it naturally growth, riseth up to 
be as talk as the pine or firre tree; but in our 
land being rare, and nursed up but with a,/ew, 
and ibosc only lovers of rarities, it growetb 
both slowly and becommeth not high, the 
bark herepf is very rugged and tliick, the 
boughs and branches grow one above another 
in a very comely order, having divers small 
yellowish knobs or bunches set thereon, at 
' several distances; froii’, whence do yearly 
shoot forth liiany small, long, ‘and narrow 
smooth leaves together, both shorter and 
smaller, and not so sharp-pointed as either 
the pine or firre-tree leaves, which do not 
abide the winter as they do, but fall away every 
year, as other-trees which shed their leaves 
and gain Iresh every spring: the blossoms 
are very beautiful and delectable, being of an 
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excellent line crimson coloVir, which, standing 
among the green leaves, alluiv the e}:es of the 
beholders to regard it with the more desire : 
it also beareth, in natural places, (but not in 
our land, that I could he^r,^ small soft cones 
or fruit, somewhat like unto cypresse nuts, 
when they are green and* close.” 

It was not likely that this tree should have 
been cukivated during the commonwealth, 
which was the age for destroying our forest 
timber; but at the Restoration of Charles the 
Second, Evelylf%tood forth as the chainpion 
of the British Sylva, and tells the nation, that 
there had flourished not long since a larch 
tree near Chelmsford, in Essex, of good sta¬ 
ture, “ which,” says' he, . “ sufficiej^tly re¬ 
proaches our not cultivating so useful a ma^ 
terial for many purposes where lasting and 
substantial timber is required.” 

Mr. Evelyn then tells us that the young 
larch tree that he had brought up with much 
care in his garden, was supposed to be dead 
by his gardenef when the leaves fell off*, which 
proves how little .the nature of the larch was 
known in England even at that time. 

Mr. Drummond had' some larches planted 
in Scotland as long back as and two 

larches were planted on the lawn offthe Duke 
of AtholI’s seat at Dunkeld, in Perthshire, in 
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tlie year 1741, the largest of which, in 1796, 
measured, at ope foot eight inches frojn the 
^‘ffround, eleven feet eleven inches in circum- 
ference, and at twelve feet from the ground, 
eight feet two inches, at twenty-four feet the 
circumference was seven feet seven inches; at 
which time.some of the younger larches mea¬ 
sured upwards of one hundred feet in height. 
These plants were originally sent from Lon¬ 
don in earthen pots, rather as a curiosity than 
from any expectation of their excellency; but 
they may now overlook whoSP forests of this 
timber, of which they have been the parent 
plant. 

The larch having h( en ascertained to'be of 
a hardy-^natuc and qhick growth, thriving 
better on a poor hungry soil than in a rich 
eaijy[i, and the utility of the timber being uni¬ 
versally acknowledged, these considerations 
indwfeed the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, at 
London, to offer both honorary and pecuniary 
rewards for the propagation of this tree; and 
as long buck as 1788, three,, gold medals and 
a premium of tliirty pounds had been be¬ 
stowed by the Society for planting larches, 
and giving ai^accbunt of the wood; and there 
is every prospect that the encouragement 
given by that Society will be the means of 
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cnrichin, • these kingdoms in a lew years, by 
saving the large sums which ; ie annually sent 
out of the country for pine tiinber. 'Amongst 
the earliest planters of larch we notice the 
Duke of Atholl, who, wq,are told by Dr. An¬ 
derson, jilanted ‘i()0,()0p every year ; and by an 
account which we have lately been lav^oured 
with, it appears that his (Irace planted 
],10i',‘J(t7 in tin winter of '1819 ant^ the fol¬ 
lowing spring. They were planted oil 5SG 
acres, or5-IS Scotch acres, at 2,000 per Scotch 
acre', al the raj^e of about 00,110 daily, for 
thirtv-six days, hc'iiig one' day’s labout ‘o!'l ,0,')1 
men. e»r eiirty men l()r (he ihirtv-six days. 
The expence ol’ [ilanting was aliout five hun¬ 
dred auei'seventy ])ounds.*or tw^elve shillings 
and sixpence' per Se-eitch eicre-. The present 
Duke of Ai1k)11 has had (he satislaction of 
seeing u frigate of thirty-six guns be fit en¬ 
tirely of liirch timber oi' his ow'ii planting, 
which w'e believe is more llnm ;my other i’ndi- 
vitlual in the unive'rsc can boast of. It was 
launched from.the stocks at Weiolwich, eibout 
three years back, being nanu'd thg Atholl. 
At the same time a I'rigate, named the Niemur, 
was built of Riga hr ; and as they are both of 
the same size and form, and aie destined to 
the same station, the government^; will have 
a fair trial ol‘ tlu' comparative V4liie of thi'se 
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timbers. Too inucli praise cannot be bestowed 
on his Grace in surmounting the obstacles 
^.wbich were cont'muallv thrown in his wky by 
contractors and other interested persons, who 
endekvoufed to prevent tliis important expe¬ 
riment from being madg. A brig, of 171 tons, 
called the Sarah, has also been built at Perth, 
of larch timber, from th(' forest of his Grace 
the Duke of Athdll. The Diana steam-boat, 
which plies between London and Richmond, 
is also composed of the same timber ; it was 
built by Evans of Rotherhithe^ 

The Duke has some beautiful cabinets 
formed of this wood, in his house in Great 
George street, Westmbister ; and we have 
lately sei^n a tabic made from one of his 
Grace’s larches, which, in point of beauty 
and closeness of grain, is nearly equal to those 
forrfied from the root of the yew-tree. In 1787, 
and the following year, the Bishop of LlandafF 
planted 48,500 larches on the high grounds 
near Ambleside, in Westmoreland. John 
Sneyd, Esq., of Belmont, in., Staffordsliire, 
planted J 8,000 larches between the years 
1784 and 178d, and 11,000 more in 1795. 
W. Mellersh, ilsq., of - Blyth, jdanted 47,500. 
Joseph Cowlishaw, of Hodsock Park, Esq., 
planted 27,400. Richard Slater Milnes, Esq., 
of Foyston, near Ferrybridge, 4|i Yorkshire, 
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planted ^00,000, about four years old plants. 
In the same county, Mr. George Wright 
planted at Gildingwells 11,573. ' Thomas 
AVhite, Esq., of West Retford, in Netting- 
hainshire, planted 1.3,000,about the year 4 789. 
The late Earl of Fife pldntcd 1-S1,813 in the 
county of Moray, in Scotland. In 1791, the 
Rev. T. Dunham Whitaker, at Holme, in 
Glaviger. in the county of L’ancaster,. planted 
64,135 ; and in the same year Thomas Gait- 
skell, Esq., of Little Braithwait, in Cumber¬ 
land, planted 43,300, on fifteen acres of high 
land. The same spiritsfor planting iheTarch 
has contin .ed down to the present time, and 
extended to all parts of the country where the 
land has not been thought more valuable for 
other purposes. In 1820, the London Society 
for promoting Arts, &c., presented* the gold 
medal to his Grace the Duke ol' Devonshire, 
for planting 1,981,065 forest trees, 980,128 of 
which were larch. 

The larch-tree is now found to ripen its 
seed perfectly hi England. The cones should 
be gathered about the end of November, and 
kept in a dry place till the spring; when, if 
spread on a c]‘<lh, and exposed .to the sun, 
or laid before the fire, the. scales will open 
and emit their seeds. These seeds should be 
sown on a border exposed to the.east, where 

c 2 
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the morning sun only comes on it, as the 
plants do not prosper so well where the sun 
lies much on them. The young plants may 
be pricked out into other beds in the autumn 
as scfon as their leaves have fallen off, and the 
distance of six inches each way is the space 
recommended between them. In two years 
they will be ready to j)laht where they are in¬ 
tended JuO stand. 

When the young trees are planted out for 
good, they need not be more than eight or 
ten I’eet distant i'rom each other ; but they 
must be planted closer on exposed situations: 
and it is recommended not to di** the <>round 
between young larches ; therefore the weeds 
should be drawn liy ttie hand, or cut down by 
the hot', whilst the plantation is \omig. 

riants which are intended for ex})osed 
situiitions should nt)t be taken from warm 
sheltered beds, which naturally cause them 
to be more tendei'. It has been proved that 
those larches planted in the worst soil, and in 
bleak places, have thriven the. best; for where 
trees of .equal size have been planted in good 
earth at tin* 'same time, the others on cold 
stiff land have in twelve years been twice the 
height of those planted in good ground. The 
Bishop of Llandaff informs us, that from 
many experiments made by himself, and coh 
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lected Ham others, he finds the annual in¬ 
crease in circumference of the larch, at six 

» 

feet from the ground, to be one inch and a 
lualf, on an average of several years; and that 
this inference has been drawn from fhe actual 
admeasurement of larolies in different parts of 
England and Scotland, and of different ages, 
(Vom ten years old to fifty. i^Ir. Hart says, 
the larci. grows slowly the first four years; but 
in twenty years it will exceed the fir-tree, both 
in height and circumference, that is double 
its aoe^ Eight trees being measured in the 
spring and •autumn of the year 1*’'9‘1, the 
average of their increase in height was nearly 
three feet nine inches and acjuavter; and ono 
of them incir'ased three jnchus in circum¬ 
ference at two feet above the ground. In 
another plantation, the trees at eaght years’ 
growth measured above; twenty fi'et m height 
on an average: the trees were from six to nine 
inchc's high when planted. At twelve years 
old they measurc'd, on an average, from thirty- 
four to thirty-s'ix feet in height; and this in¬ 
crease is continued until the timberds nearly 
ready to be felled. 

In the Meuioirs of the Royal Society of 
Agriculture at Paris for 1787, there is an ac¬ 
count of some birch-trees in some :f>art8 of 

c 8 
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Dauphine, and in the forest of Baye, in Pro¬ 
vence, which two men could not grasp. ^ 

Of the qualities of the larch wood we have 
so much to add to what wc have already 
stated, that should ahy one read our account 
who has plantations of this timber, and is not 
yet acquainted with* its valuable properties, 
he will naturally seem to increase in riches as 
he proceeds from line to line. 

Dr. Anderson says it is possessed of so 
many valuable qualities, that to enumerate 
the whole would appear extravagant hyper¬ 
bole. 

We have already noticed what the ancients 
have said of this timber’s resisting the flames; 
in addition to which Mr. Hart observes, that 
there is perhaps no instance of the cottages in 
Carniola being set on Are, although their 
roofs are covered with boards of this wood, 
and they are so careless as to throw flaming 
firebrands on them. Matthiolus notices the 
incombustibility of this wood; but says, un¬ 
willing as it is to take fire, yet it is nowise 
difficult to burn it in kilns,.glass-houses, and 
furnaces belonging to iron-works, when once 
the inside 'of these receptacles is rendered 
intensely hot. Such is the practice in the 
iron-works of Stiria and the bishopric of 
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.vluMi there is heat suthcicatlv fierce and 
• . . . ^ 
strong to penetrate it forcibly. 

It is known that tlie larch timber wjll re¬ 
sist water in a still stronger deoree‘than it is 
abh' to endure the fire, as wlieu employed 
under water, it remaim; almost to eternity 
without rotting. The })iles of this timber on 
which t!ie houses of Venice were bwilt many 
hundred years a^o, are still found as fresh as 
when first put in. Stakes of it have been 
tried in the decoys of l^incolnshirtc which, 
between wind and water, have already worn 
out two (.r three sets of oak' stakes, and do 
not yet discover any symptoms of decay. 

Dr. Pallas, in liis survey ol’ thg Russian 
dominions in Asia, observed several tumuli 
in K.'imtschatka, reared at a period so remote, 
that none of the present inhabitants J.ad any 
tradition respecting their origin. The plat¬ 
form was covered by larch wood, over which 
the mound of earth was raised ; and the wood 
was found to iie uncorrupted. 

It is said that planks of larch aru superior 
to those of oak for many putposes in ship¬ 
building. At jVrchangel, ships. of the line 
are built of this timber; and at Venice it is 
also employed in naval arciiitecture,* especi- 
:dl_) m the ligt>ler parts of tlie H[)per works, 

f I 
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but not where massy pieces of timber are re¬ 
quired, on account of its weight. It resists 
the intemperature of the air more than any 
M'ood known in that country, and therefore is 
much' us6d for outer gates, poles, &c. In 
some of the 6]d palac'cs at Venice tliere are 
beams of Jarcii as /ioiind as when placed. 
Mons. le Presidenl de la Tour d’ Aigucs says, in 
1787, “»I iiave in'my casth* oi’Toiir d’Aigues 
beams of twenty indies scpiare, which are 
sound, tliougli upwards ol two hundred years 
old.” 

We are assured that when used for hoj)- 
poles, one set of tliese would outlast two or 
three sets of ash ; and .s it will bear so great 
a weighty it is particuJarly adapted tor the 
supporting the roois in mines, Ac. 

There is not a branch or twig of the larch, 
says Dr. Anderson, that may not be }Hit to 
some usel’ul purpose. 'I'he larger branches 
may be enqdoyed in fencing, and the smalh-r 
brush for filling tlrains, and for fuel. In 
drains it is mor(‘ durable than any other 
wood; ami though the timber will not rea¬ 
dily burn, yet* the brush is found to make a 
fire almost equal to the billets of many other 
trees. The Italians use if for picture-frames, 
because’ no other wood mves gildiim such 

O rT* 

force, brightness, and, as it were, a sort of 
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natural l.urni.sh; and this is said to be the 
ii-rand secret why their o-ildino; on wood is so 

O 0 o o 

much better than ours. 

On account of its bitter nature worms will 
not attack it, and it is not subject to* war*}) lik# 
most other panels of wood ; and, being ex¬ 
tremely solid, it admits, of a fine polish or 
smooth finnness, and is tluTefore particularly 
adapted l<)r artists (o paint on, as k throws 
forth th(' colouring better than any other 
Avood. It is tin.; wood AAdiich the incompar¬ 
able lla|)hael chose to b{'ar the strokes of his 
pencil, and his celebrated picture of the Trans¬ 
figuration was painted on panels of this tim- 
bi'r; and let us hope that we hav(' British 
Raphaels growing uj) with our Rritieih larches, 
who will, by their enchanting art, show us 
that they can metamorphose this'wooil into 
l)eautiful figures, as easily as Ovid irai.sform- 
ed the sisters of Phaeton into these trees. 

d'he artist not only linds his palette and 
panel in the larch, but this tree also bleeds 
freel}’ to fuiiiish him Avith turpentine and 
varnish for his paint, and lends its assistance 
also in furnishing a material fdr the frame. 

It is the larth which produces the turpen¬ 
tine known by the name of Venetian turpen¬ 
tine, which is obtained bv making incisions 
in the trunk of the tree, at abmit thiaa* feet 
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from tlic ground: narrow troughs of about 
twenty inches long are fixed in the incisions, 
“to convey this li(juid into receivers below. 
The principal season for collecting this resin- 
fltus juice Is from the; end of May to Septem¬ 
ber. As our larch-trees become aged, we 
may fairly calculate ^ui saving much money 
to the country by using lurpentiiie extracted 
from our own woods. It is only after the 
tree has attained the thickness of ten or 
twelve inches in diameter, that it is thought 
worth while to collect the turpentine ; and 
from that time, during ^10 or 50.years, if it 
continue in vigorous growth, tin* tree will 
coii'inue to yield annually from seven to 
eight pounds/jf Uirpenline. 

Martyn calculates that an English acre will 
contain 682 trees, at the distance of eight 
feet from each other. Suppose the annual 
produce to be six pounds a tree, on an average, 
and the price to be no mort; than two-pence 
the pound, the value of the produce would be 
'M. 4s. 2rZ. the at;re. 

It was horn old larch-trees that the ancients 
gathered the agarick, so celebrated by their 
medical writers ; hut this fungous substance is 
now fallen into total disuse as a medicine in 
t\\is couhtvy, though it is still used in northern 
countries as an emetic in intermitting fevers. 
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Tlie 'ruiiguses use it to dye the hair of the 
rein-deer; and the women, m som,e parts of 
Siberia, wash themselves, and even their linen 
with it, as it is found to be of a saponaceous 
(juality. 

It is now calculated that the Iliohlands of 

O 

Scotland will in the next'age be able to furnish 
the whole commerce of thp island with tim¬ 
ber for its shi{)ping; and it is still *to be re- 
irretted that so much barren land should be 
suffered to remain unplanted with this and 
other timber as we- find in the counties of 
Kent, Sinsex, and Hampshire; all' of which 
being connected with some dock-yard, ought 
not to lie useless to the community when the 
soil could be so advantageously employed. 

riantations that are formed exclusively of 
larch destroy the heath and all other vegeta¬ 
tion; bnt, after a few years, a fine grass springs 
up, that is so valuable for grazing, that it has 
been let from ten shillings to five pounds per 
acre for this purpose, which, })revious to its 
being planted, would not in’ing as many pence. 
Sir .Tohn Hay, %rt., and the Duke’of Atholl, 
have had extraordinary instances of this ad- 
vantage ; but it is observed, that’when Scotch 
firs, or other trees, are mixed in the plant¬ 
ations, this benefit is not dfTived. 
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'COMMON LAUREL.—PKUNUS LAURO- 
CERASUS. 


Natural order^ Fomaccax; Romcea’, Juss. A 
genus of the leosandrta Mnnogynia class. 


“ In various hues; but chiefly tliee, gay green ' 

I'hou Muiling nature’s universal robe • 

Uniled light and shade; where the sight dwells 
With growing strength, and ever new delight.” 

' 'rinrMsoN’x Sprnif^. 


Tivs eastern evergree ■, wliieh exhibits its 
large glossy lc.avcs in all our shrubberies, and 
contributes so considerably to tlie vernal ap¬ 
pearance of* our winter walks, seemsJ:o have 
escaped the notice oC the tincicjit Oreek and 
Roman naturalists, althou ih it is a native of 
the same latituile and loi'gitiule from whence 
Lucullus procured the cherrv-tree, which was 
thought worthy to be placed in the most con¬ 
spicuous situation amongst the Armenian 
treasures which' he exliibited in his triumphal 
entry into Rome. 

The common laurel came into Europe with 
the name of' Trebezon CAirmasi, which means 
the plum or date of Trebisond ; and as its 
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leaf something resembled the ancient /ayrun 
or bay, it was supposed to be a species of 
that •plant; and as the fruit bears resemblance, 
to our small black cherry, it was called the 
Bay cheiTy, and Lanrocgrasi/s, I^aitrcl dierry. 

As it now seldom lias any •name added to 
that of laurel, many persons mistake this 
shrub for the laurel so celebrated of old for 
crowning both the victor a’nd the poet; and 
this error is more fre([uent, ‘from our having 
changed the name of the luurus into bay. 

The common iaiirel was first made' known 
to this part of the world by Ilis yiXCelleney 
David L’iignad, who, whilst ambassador 
from the Emperor of ffermany at (’onstan- 
tinople, sent, in the ye’ar a colh'ction 

of rare shrubs and trees to Clusius, the cele¬ 
brated botanist, at Vienna; but owing to 
the severity of the weather v;hilst oi. tlnnr 
journey, and the carelessness of those vvho 
brought them, they all perished, excepting 
the horse-chesnut and the laurel, and Clusius 
relates that the latter was almost dead wheii 
it arrived. He put it into a stove in the 
same state as it‘arrived, and in the same tub 
of earth. 'I'lie following spring he took it 
out, cut off the dead and.withered branches, 
and set it in a shady place. In the autumn it 
began to shoot from the root; -and he then 
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removed the liVing part into another tub, and 
attended it with great care. As it a<lvaiiced 
he laid down the branches which took 'root, 
and he distributed the plants amongst his 
friendf and men of eminence- Thus the 
laurel became known tliroughout Europe. 
Clusius’s plant died without flowering; but 
another which lie gave to Aicholtz flowered 
in Alay 158^; and also another a few years 
afterwards with Joachim Camerarius at Nu¬ 
remberg. 

The laurel is not mentioned by (lerard in 
1597, and we may theretbre conclude that it 
was not then known in England. Parkinson 
says, in his “ Garden of Pleasant Flowers,” 
which was published in jlG 29, that it grew in 
the garden of iMaster James Cole at I lighgate, 
where it had blossomed and ripened fruit, 
and that it was preserved by throwing a blan¬ 
ket over it every winter. Cole was a mer¬ 
chant in Ijondon, who appears to have be¬ 
stowed much pains and expense in collecting 
rare plants. Gerard calls him his “loving 
friend,” on which account we conclude he 
had not receivetl the laurel when he published 
his Herbal; yet we find that Cole, as well as 
Gerard, was in friendl}' correspondence with 


Cl us. Hist. 
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Clusius, und wc cannot well account for the 
length of intervening time before they re¬ 
ceived plants of the laurel. Clusius died in 
April 1609; and, as Parkinson says, in 1629, 
Cole’s laurel had then “ flowered divers times, 
and borne ripe fruit ^Iso*,” he must have re¬ 
ceived it early in the seventeenth century. 

Parkinson tells ns, that he had procured 
the laurel from Master Cole, and that ho had 
also received its s(‘ed from Italy, under the 
title of Laurus regia, the “ King’s bay but 
it having no affinity with the bay, Bellonius 
named it Laurocerasus, “ and I should,"' says 
Pai’kinson, “have placed it-in my orchard 
amongst the sorts of cherries ; but the beau- 
tifulnesse of the plant caused ,rae ^rather to 
insert it here, in the Garden of Pleasant 
Flowers.’ 

Evel\ n says, that he was told by a noble 
personage, that the laurel was first brought 
to Pmgland by the Countess of Arundel, 
wife to Tlioinas Earl of Arundel and Surry, 
to whom this country is indebted for the 
Arundelian Marbles. 

In referring to the history <jf this ancient 
family, we find that the Countess of Arundel 
set out for Italy in 1614, Ibr the purpose of 
accompanying her two sons to England.' It 
is, therefore, probable that this- evergreen 
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might have been introduced by her at that 
time, as it is noticed that wherever she passed 
she was treated ivitfi honours that had ‘hever 
been before paid to an English subject. 

Thb laarel was become common in this 
country in If, 64, as Evelyn observes, that 
“ from the use we commonly put the lauro- 
cerasus, the cherry bay, to, it seems as if it 
had been only destined for hedges, and to 
cover bare walls.'” llay, in 1688, relates, that 
it was then very common in English gardens 
and j)lantations ; that it flowered and fruited 
very well ; was very pati(‘nt of cold, and 
braved our winters even in an exposed si- 
lua* ion. 

Tins evergreen glows naturally on the east¬ 
ern borders of tlie. Black Sea, particularly 
in the vicinity of Trebisond, as also on the 
Caucasian mountains, which extend from the 
Black to the Caspian Sea. It grows also on 
some mountains in Persia, and in Crimea. It 
seems to love a moist soil, and to thrive in 
our atmosjihere much better than in most 
parts of khe Contit^ent. At the present time 
it is even ra.re in the gardens around Paris ; 
and a very, small plant of it at the tomb of 
Delille is all we. observed at Pere la Chaise. 
It is tke Ccrasus lavro-cerasus of M. Jussieu, 
the celebrated botanist; but it is commonly 
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known ia France by the name of djaurier- 
omancfier, Almond-Jaurel, because the leaves 
ffive Ihe flavour of bitter almonds and it is 
also called Lai/rier-au-lait, Milk-laurel, from 
its being used to flavour milk. It w&s for¬ 
merly much used in,4.1iis coufttry to give a 
flavour to puddings an^ custards, &c.; but 
this practice is much less frequent since it has 
been asct rtained to be a deadly poison. We 
should therefore caution all'persons against 
its use, ahd particularly cooks; for in case of 
accident, they would be tried for the murder 
of the sufferer as much as if theyJiad used 
any other j.oisonous drug. Dr. Uarwin says, 
“ d'he distilled water from laurel leaves is, 
j^erhaps, the most sudden poison we are ac¬ 
quainted with in this c<pifttry. I have seen 
about two spoonfuls of it dcstrt)y a large 
pointer dog in less than ten minutes. In a 
small dose it is said to promote intoxication. 
On this account there is reason to believe it 
acts in the same manner as opium and vinous 
spirit; but tl^at the dose is not so well ascer¬ 
tained."' As our shrubbeipis meant,fo amuse, 
we forbear mentioning the dr|j|dful conse¬ 
quences that have ensued from. the baneful 
juice of this leaf'; but we.feel it a duty to 
Caution those who may have been in the liabit 
of using it, particularly as custards and pud- 

VOL. II. D 
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dings are genelally eaten by children, whost' 
constitutions mav suffer through life from 
the injury done" them by this mode of giving 
a relish to thejr diet. 

'^The laurel is rather a hea\ y than a grace¬ 
ful shrub, but the beauty of its green leaves 
will always ensure it a situation in orna¬ 
mental plantations. Tlu* foliage is of the 
most agreeable yellow gieen, being brighter 
than that of eithei tin* orange or lemon ; and 
as the greater number of evergreen plants .ire 
of a dark or bluish green, and many of them 
with a tint of reddish brown, nothing in point 
of colour can therefore be more desirable* 
than the laurel to i*elieve the sameness which 
would otherwise too often predominate in 
our winter greens. 'JL’he common huirel has 
flowers in April and May, and although small; 
their appearing in clusters has a good eflect, 
particularly when the trees have acquired age» 
so as to pi’oduce their white petals in abund¬ 
ance. 

The laurel, when trained as a'trec with one 
stem, has a ver_y sqperior appearance to the 
common bush,, particularly when it can be 
carried to a considerable height before it 
branches out; and to obtain this effect more 
speedily, it is recommended to graft the 
laurel on a common cherrv stock, or upon 

9 
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that of the Cornish cherry, which it generally 
unites better with than the former. 

The laurel should not advance? too near 
the foreground in the shruhber}'^, but the 
plants should be sufficiently numerous to give 
a cheerful contrast in^tlfe winter months, and 
it is well adapted to shut out the appearance 
of disagreeable objects. 

It forms the most beautiful foreground to 
large plantations, when planted by the hand 
of taste; but we condemn the mode of bor¬ 
dering clumps and groups with it, which give 
the idea of a frame to the landscape. It 
should sometimes intermix with, and some¬ 
times advance from the plantation, so as to 
avoid the idea of a fence’} the grouping must 
also depend on the formation of the ground, 
and the situations where we wish to give 
light or shade. 

Whore holly abounds naturally, or is cul¬ 
tivated, a mixture oi‘laurel gives great relief; 
and as it is a shrub of such easy propagation, 
it ought to found in considerable abun¬ 
dance in all woodland sc^es. 

At Woburn ^bbey, the seat of his Grace 
the Duke of Bedford, there is a.hill covered 
entirely with laurels, which are grown to a 
considerable size; and in the plantations of the 

D 2 
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Eitfl of Q^ichesler at Stan more, near Brighton, 
we have seen a hedge of laurel about 220 
yards in length, Vhere they have grown to 
the height of thirty feet, and some of the 
princif)al trunks measure three feet in cir¬ 
cumference, at about twp feet and a half from 
Ihe ground. These .trees have been planted 
about fifty years, and have never been injured 
by the frost. 

The laurel approaches so near in appear¬ 
ance to the orange tree, that w^hen planted in 
the shrubbery as a screen lor defending the 
citrus tribe, and a few standard laurels inter¬ 
spersed, a very inconsiderable number of 
thet>e tender trees may he made to give the 
effect of a ])lqntatioii of orange trees, at the 
season when they can be removed Irom the 
orangery, ot the conservatory. 

It will generally be found that the laurels 
raised from seed produce the finest plants, 
particularly for standards, as those obtained 
from cuttings or layers incline more to a ho¬ 
rizontal growth, and produce a ^eater num¬ 
ber of lateral branches, but which are also 
desirable for some situations i:ft the shrubbery. 
The berries are seldom perfectly ripe before 
October, when they should be immediately 
sown in a dry soil, at about two inches deep, 
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and the bed should be guarded imm frosrt 
bj any light litter, such as pease, haulm, See. 
being thrown over it. The young plants will 
appear in the spring, and may be transplanted 
in the following autumif. 

Cuttings should be-planted as soon as the 
• ground has been moistened by the autumnal 
rains, which generally happens in the month 
of September. The cuttings must jbe the 
same year’s shoots, with a small part of the 
former year’s wood at the bottom ; a soft loamy 
soil is recommended, and they should be 
planted ab'^ut six inches deep, and* the earth 
sliould be pressed tight to the plants. 

The common laurel is not without advo- 
cates for its medicinal pro])erti«s; but on ac¬ 
count of its known poisonous quality, we 
strongly decry the use of it, excejiting by the 
advice of those whose time has been devoted 
to the study of medicine; and witli them it is 
well known that the most beneficial effects 



would prove tire most baneful in the hands of 
the ignorant. Linnaeus iftfbrms us^ that this 
plant is commonly and successfully used in 
Switzerland for pulmonary complaints. Lan- 
grish mentions its efficacy in agues. 

Baylies found that it possessed a remarkable 
n 3 
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power of diluting the blood; and from expe¬ 
rience recommended it in all cases of disease 
' « < 

‘ supposed to proceed from too dense a state 
of that fluid, adducing particular instances of 
its efficacy in rheum^ism, asthma, and schir- 
rous affections! 



LAURESTINE; ok, LAURUSTJNliS.— 
VIBURNUJVi TINIJS. 

Natural order, Dumosa' ;• Caprifolia, Jiiss. A 
s^efuis of the Peutandria .Trigif uia class. 


Now, all aniiil ihc rigours of iho year. 

In the w'ikl depth oT winter, while without* 
I'he I, ..seless winds blow ire” 


l^i, 0 RA garnishes the cymes of the laiires- 
tine with hardy and modest flowers, which 
seem to say, “ I’ll tarry with you till your 
friends return, and cheer the scene with my 
pale pink buds and pure white petals,” with 
which it ornaments the shrubbery from 
November’s dreary month to the time that 
Boreas lends to March his strongest breath. 
We know not how this pretty winter flower 
stands in the Orjil language ol’the Turks, but 
we find it emblematical of those British fair 
who desert the brighter scenes of society to 
cheer the sorrowing day 6f the lone widow, 
or cause the bereft parent to mourn* his lost 
hope wi(h less anguish. We will welcome 

I 
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thee, thereforS, little Iniirus, in the shrubbery, 
even when the -queen of' flowers displays her 
blushing 'and odorops petals to the sun'; be¬ 
cause we know thoii' wilfev cgme with all thy 
charms to- make our.jivinter walks more gay: 
ani much it must be regretted, that thy mild 
charms could not detain the great Napoleon 
to thy native Elba; then many a widow¬ 
hood WQuld have been prevented, and the 
name of Waterloo happily never known to 
the fatherless child of many a sorrowing 
mother. 

The laurestinc grows naturally also in many 
parts of the south of Europe, Spain, I’ortugal, 
and.it is likewise found wild in Barbar5^. Old 
authors give it the name of Laurustinus, from 
a supposition that it was a*«maller species of 
thorbay, /aw'us; they therefore added the word 
Two?, or Tun-c?, line, or tiny, smalL The Greeks 
called it Axtpvri dyt^la. (’ato names it Laurus 
sylvatica; but Tliny i^ays it was thought not 
to be a laurel in his time. 

We are not able state the exact time 
when it was first introduced to this country, 
but Gerard saya, in 1596, that it then grew 
and prospered vfery well in his garden at Hol- 
born. He calls it the “ Wilde bale tree,!’ 
and “ Laurus tinus.'" 

The Italians call it Lauro salvcHico, the 
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Spaniards and Portuguese Una ^de perro, Fol~ 
ludo, wxdDurillOi the French Laurier sauvage^ 
the Dhtch Lauras booing and the Germans, 
Lorbeerbaum. 

We have several vari(^ties of' thk winter- 

* 

flowering shrub, all of which ane desirable in 
the shrubbery, as the branches are sent out 
close to the earth, and take off the naked ap¬ 
pearance which would be’ otherwise con¬ 
spicuous in the winter months. Where it is 
desirable to form clumps of evergreens, on 
lawns, this is a desirable ]>lant, as it com- 
pletel 3 - obscures the bare trunks .of’taller 
growing plants, and blossoms- so abundantly 
when all otlier shrubs have done flowerinff. 

O 

It mixes well with the co’mmoii laurel, as its 
leaves are of so different a tint. 

It has been frecjuently noticed, that those 
trees which are raised from seed are hardier 
than others that are propagated by layers; 
but where it is intended to cover the ground 
beneath tall trees, we should recommend the 
plants raised by layers, las they will run on 
the earth in such situations like th^ ivy, and 
take root as they' run. We found this shrub 
propagating itself in this way to,a cohsider- 
able extent in a plantation near Ryde, in the 
Isle of Wight, and we have often noticed its 
fondness for the sea air. 
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The autumn is the best time for laying 
down the branches, which will be well-rooted, 
and ready to (ransplant by the following 
autuipn. ■ 

, Althoiigh the blossoms are the most hardy 
of any plant We introduce into the shrubbery, 
yet the laurestine .is often injured by the 
severity of the weather, particularly when it 
is trained up with a naked stem; for as the 
sap must naturally rise when the tree is in 
the active state of forming its dowers and 
seed, it is naturally more susceptible of the 
frost, and those shrubs of this kind, which 
have their principal stem protected by 
branches and leaves, suffer less; and even 
when thp great severity of the winter has 
killed the branches, we often find vigorous 
shoots sent forth from the stem when the old 
wood has been removed. 

The berries of the laurestine arevery hot, 
and inflame the fauces violently; yet we find 
the starlings frequent this shrub, and devour 
the berries with as much aviditv as the black- 
bird and .thrush do those of the mezereon, 
which are of a'similar nature. 
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Natural order, Sepiar’ue ; 'Jasmh\ea’, Juss. 'J 
genm of the Diandria Monogynia class. 


“■ The lilac, various in army, now white, 

Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set 
With purple spikes pyramidal, as it’ 

Studious ol ornament, yet umesolveil 

Which hue she moat appi'oved, she chose them ;dl.” 

’ CowrER. 

The delightful sensation which the lovely 
tints of this elegant flowef, and its Ifagiance, 
produce on us in the month of May, ^as been 
compared to the first emotions of’ love, for 
nature seems to have ordained that mortals 
should not be permitted to see the one or 
feel the other with indifference; for who can 
behold the flexible and modest, yet dignified 
clusters of this charming flower, whose colours 
vary at every movement, and so sweetly de¬ 
scend from the finest violet# down to the 
silvery white, without regretting the short 
duration of so divine a gift. , 

Perhaps we have no flower that gives, or 
an imagination strong enough ta conceive, 
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greater harmony than is afforded in the happy 
gradation of Colour from the purple bud to 
the almost colourless flower of these charming 
groups, around which the light plays and dis¬ 
solves itself into a Ijhousand shades, which all 
blending in the same. tint, form that incom¬ 
parable combination that rivets the attention 
of the most indifferent observer, and throws 


the painter into despair. VVe are told Spaen- 
donk himself‘dropped his pencil before a 
bunch of lilac; for Flora seems to have de¬ 


signed the thyrsi of the lilac to please the 
artist by.their delicacy, and to tantalize him 
by their varying tints. 

'fhe harmony of colours is so complete in 
the lilac,, that when we })lace a bunch of the 
white flowers on a branch of the purple va¬ 
riety, an dffensive harshness is instantly ob¬ 
served ; nor will the more delicate green of 
the first kind assimilate vdth the purple tyrus 
of the latter, without displeasing the eye. 

In the Floral language of the East, where 
this flowering shrub is a native, and where 
spontaneously 


“ tlie lilac liangs to view 

Its' bursting gems in clusters blue,” 

« 

they have made it an emblem of the forsaken, 
became it is the flower that levels offer their 


]() 
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mistresses v^hen they quit them ; but in this 
climate, where the charm of the fair is as 
powerful as this flower is agreeable, the main 
is kept in constant fear of receiving the lijac. 

However ungallant theiPersian beUux'm^y 
be in giving the lilac, they are hot deficient 
in complimenting the faiv in their language, 
as their expression for a fine woman and a 
beautiful flower is the same. Lilac, or lilag, 
is a Persian word, which siniply signifies a 
flower, but which Europe has given to the 
shrub it has taken from the ancient Elamites; 
and from the flower we have given Jiame to 
one of our most delicate compound colours. 

That a plant of the tropical climes should 
be so hardy as to stand tlie severest winters 
of the greater part of Europe is admirable in 
the lilac. Its easy propagation, afid speedy 
growth,are no less conspicuous than its beauty, 
and which have contributed to its rapid dis¬ 
tribution throughout not only the temperate 
but even some of the colder parts of Europe; 
for it has naturalized itself in Scotland and in 
the mountains of Switzerland, and h is now 
found in the forests of Germany, although it 
was unknown in this quarter of the globe be¬ 
fore the year 1562, when Angerius de Busbeke 
obtained it from the East, and transported it 
from Constantinople to Vienna, whence he 
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had been sent ambassador fixjm the Emperor 
Ferdinand L to the Sultan Soliman. 

The generic name of this plant, Syi'ifiga, is 
derived from the Greek Eu^iv^, a pipe, because 
when the pith is ^ taken from the wood it 
formed pipes like those which Pan made of 
the reeds into which the nymph Syrinx was 
transformed. 

• -“ ‘ Thou,’ he said, 

‘ Who canst i^t be the partner of my bed. 

At least shall be the consort of my mind. 

And often, ollen to my lips be join’ll.’ 

He form’d the reeds, proportion’d as they are, 
Uneqpal in their length, and wax’d with care. 

They still retain the name of his ungrateful fair.” 

Ovid. 

Hence as aiirinx and sipinga meant a pipe, 
the lilac was called the Pipe-tree when first 
known in England; and under that name 
Parkinson writes of it in 1640, and Roy in 
1665. Although Gerard says, in 1597, “ The 
later phisitions do name the blew pipe-tree Li/- 
lach, oi Lilac, and some Syringa.” This author 
tells us, that the lilacs were then growing in 
his garden in very great plenty, where they 
flowered in April and May: and he adds, 

“ but as yet they haue not borne any fruite in 
my garden, though in Italie and Spaine their 
fruite is ripe in Septemberfrom which we 
learn it was then common in Europe ; but we 
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have no means of ascertainiiig By whom anefc 
in what year it was introduced*into England. 
However, as it reached Germany in the second 
year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, it is probable 
that plants wefe soon afterwards sent tc/ her 
gardener; as we find by*the survey of the 
royal gardens of Nonsuch, in Surrey, which 
were planted in the time of Henry the Eighth, 
and were < ne of the favourite reside^nces of 
h]lizal)eth, that in tlie privy-gardens oi‘ that 
palace there were fountains and basins of 
marble, one of which was “ set round with six 
lilac trees, which bear no fruit, but only a 
very pleasan' smell.” This survey was made 
in the time of Charles the Second, who gave 
the palace and gardens of Nonsuch to one of 
his mistresses, who pulled it down and sold 
the materials. 

(ierard considered the lilac to be a species 
of privet; later writers took it for a kind of 
jasmine; and M. Jussieu, in his Natural 
tdassification oi’ Plants, also makes it one of 
the jasmine family. 

In the shrubbery the lilac is amongst thefirst 
that announce the* return of spr ing ; and no 
flowering tree makes known the welcome tid- 
ings in a more pleasing garb, for the beauty of 
its foliage, and particularly that of tha white 
variety, is scarcely less agreeablethan its 
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^pandoles ofiBo^rsi that sKed theii* perfume 
so^elightfullj ‘orer our Msiy-day waJks. 

The praise which Eudosia bestowed bu the 
swaUj we may safely borrow for the white Jilac, 
as it5s equally an 

“ Emblem of modes) grace, 

Of unaftecleil dignity an<l ease, 

Of jxire mid Segant simplicity.” 

Many persons complain ol‘ the lilac for 
shedding its fleers so early, without taking 
into consideration at what an acceptable 
period the .blossoms appear, and that it lends 
its beauties, with those of’ the laburnum, to fill 
up the space between the flowering of the 
almond and the arrival of the rose, which 
leaves us nothing to regret. 

The most beautiful variety of the common 
purple Ida'c is that known by the title of the 
Scotch lilac, from its having been first men¬ 
tioned in the catalogue' of the Edinburgh 
garden. The flowers of this kind are of a 
much richer colour than those of the blue 
lilflic, the buds and under side of the petals 
being of, a hue between purple and carmine, 
that gives a kiitd of ripeness to the appearance 
of the clusters, which are produced in larger 
groups, and witlvlarger flowers also, than any 
Other Klac. This Mnd likewise gives out its 
blossoms about fourtequ days later than the 
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common lilac, which lengthens* the season of 
these flowers very considerably. The Scotch 
lilac i§ succeeded by the Persian lilkc, which 
continues in blossom until the end of June, 
thus decorating our plantations from eiglit to 
ten weeks with the mQSt agreeable attire. 

During the last year w,e enjoyed the forced 
lilacs from the beginning of February until 
those of the open garden appeared, which 
pleasure was lengthened by o6r meeting with 
them in full perfection at Paris in the months 
of August and Se]itember, where 

7. Ulas qui pend, avre pt arc, 
afire xes bot/qiir/s 


at a season we have not yet met with them 
in this country, although we have equal means 
with the French of retarding the time of their 
flowering. 

The art of i-etarding the ripening of fruits, 
and the flowering ol‘ plants, is scarcely less 
lesirable than that of forcing them. We have, 
therefore, dwelt on it at considerable length 
in the third edition of the Pomarium Britan- 
nicum, for by this'means we join, as it were,' 
the two ends of the year. 

The common lilac grows .to height of 

eighteen or twenty feet, when planted in a 
rich light soil j therefore it should hold a 


von. 11. 
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middle^ank in the plantation. And we have 
already noticed* how charmingly it contrasts 
with the laburnifm and the Guelder ros6; the 
purple variety being placed with the snow 
ball, !ind*the white lilac advancing its pale 
leaves before • the cypress, the bay tree, or 
other dark evergreens; whilst the blue Per¬ 
sian lilac may s})read its more humble, but 
not less* graceful branches, in the foreground 
ofits white relative. The Persian lilac seldom 
exceeds five or six feet in lieight in the most 
favourable situations ; therefore it should only 
be placed in front of the shrubbery clumps or 
plantations. It often spreads to a consider¬ 
able extent, and covet s its whole mass with 
its loose branfthes of delicate flowers, which 
are of a more agreeable, though less powerful 
odour, thail those of the common lilac. We 
have seen large bushes of the common privet¬ 
leaved lilac growing on lawns, bending their 
slender branches to thf' turf every way, and 
forming a mount of blossoms, aidsing from the 
green sward, that could leave the most volup¬ 
tuous florist nothing to wish. Of the Persian 
lilacs, the variety with cut or pinnatified 
leaves was the first introduced, which Parkin¬ 
son tells us, in 1640, was then growing in the 
garden of Master Tradescant, at South Lanv- 
betli. It is noticed also by Parkinson, in his 
21 
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Garden of Pleasant Flowers,of 16||9, but 
he there states that it was a stranger to Eng¬ 
land, *and that he described it from foreign 
accounts, with a hope that some one might 
be induced to bring it to this counifiy. ' It is 
therefore clear that its first introduction was 
between these two date^. It was formerly 
called the Persian jasmine by our nurserymen, 
although it was first introduced into Europe 
with the Persian name of AgeiX/^ It is gene¬ 
rally supposed that the white Persian lilac is 
only an accidental variety, either raised from 
seed, or produced from suckers of the blue 
sort. 

The Chinese lilac was first brought to this 
country in 1795. It is of a middle stature, 
between the Persian and the common lilac, 
and its leaves smaller than the coidmon kind, 
with branches that are generally better fur¬ 
nished with blossoms, and that are both larger 
and deeper coloured tiian those of the Persian 
lilac. 

The lilac should never have its branches 
shortened, as the flowers are always.produced 
at the ends of the shoots of the former year, 
and just below the girandole of' ftowers other 
shoots come out to succeed them, and contri¬ 
bute much to the beauty of the flower. The 
part on which the flower stands, decays down 

E 2 
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to the 3ipung shoots every winter. Thus na¬ 
ture prunes the lilac, but the trees of the com¬ 
mon lilac are greatly improved, by attention 
in keeping the stem free from suckers, as it 
wiU ^wa^^s be observed, that those plants 
which are so trained, produce the finest and 
most abundant flowers, and on this account, 
the plants that are raised from seeds are much 
to be preferred, as they are not so apt to 
abound in suckers. If the seeds be sown as 
soon as ripe, they come up the following- 
spring, and generally flower the third or fourth 
year from seed, which is earlier than those 
that are taken from suckers. As the Persian 
lilac seldom ripens i(s seed with us, it is 
usually pfO])agated by suckers, hut it is more 
desirable to multiply the tree by laying down 
the young branches, which in one year will be 
sufficiently rooted to transplant 

We cannot close our -iccount of the lilac 
without observing that it is amongst those 
trees that retain their verdure the longest; and 
as it cannot be too familiar with us, it is to be 
hoped that we shall see it creep into our hedge 
rows, and sometimes border our woodland 


scenes. 



LIME, OR LINDEN TREE.—TELIA. 

Natural order, Columniferce. Tiliaceci, Juss. 
A genus of the Polyandria Mdnbgynia class. 


- “ And tile lime al-dewy eve 

Diffu.sing odours.” Cowper. 

E'ashion reigns over tlie toilet not with 
more arbitrary power than she governs the 
plantation. She even enters the forest, declar¬ 
ing war against and levelling to the earth all 
such as arc not in I’avour with hey court; and as 
Caprice generally holds the situation of prime 
minister to this tyrannical goddess, it is not 
surprising that Folly should so often be em¬ 
ployed as first marshal. Reason, who is 
deemed a traitor by this government, finds 
his opposition too weak to oppose such a 
phalanx, and sees the lofty tree and the lowly 
shrub alike rooted from our native woods, 
their antiquity and utility no more availing 
themselves, than their beauty, or singula¬ 
rity influences the whimsical disposition of 
Fashion, who is thought to be a •spurious 
daughter of Taste. In vain did the lime fill 

E 3 
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the sighing breezes with delightful odours,— 
ih vain were its apeeable shade and pretty um¬ 
bels offered as a ransom to appease Fashion, 
offended by the litter of its early falling 
foliage ; lier influencfe was too great, and the 
lime bowed its noble head to the axe of Folly, 
leaving its thinly scattered offspring to the 
protection of Obscurity, until Reason return 
to resurtie his administration. Monsieur 
Louis Liger remarks, in 1703, that the lime, 
or linden-tree, was then gone out of fashion 
in the French plantations, being supplanted 
in favour by the hornbeam and the elm. But 
our celebrated nurserymen, I^ondon and Wise, 
tell us, in 1706, that it was then more in use 
in England than any other tree “ for stand¬ 
ards and espaliers, having found the inconve¬ 
nience of planting elms near the fruit trees, 
or good plants ; because the roots of the elm 
impoverish all the ground where they grow.” 

This tree is the O/xupa [phtlyra) of the Greek 
writers, and the Tilia of the Latin authors. 
It is thought that the Greeks named it Phi- 
hjra, because the inner bark formed thin 
sheets on wliicl! they anciently wrote, instead 
of parchment or paper. The Latin name is 
supposed to be derived from rtxov, which 
signifies a feather, because the flowers of this 
tree are produced from a kind of tongue, 
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ciilied tlie bfactes, which very much resembles 
it, ileai-her- The Italians follow the Latin 
name Tiliat from which also the Spanish Teia, 
and the Frencli Ti/leul, seem derived. 

The English title seems to be a corruption 
of the Dutch Linde oi; Lindenhoom, or the Ger¬ 
man Linden or Lindenhqwn, as all our early 
writers call it Line, or Linden-tree; and as 
we have now one snecies ol' the dtrus-tree 
called Lime, it would be desirable to resume 
the ancient name of this tree, and call it Lin¬ 
den, to avoid confusing *1110 two. 

The linden is a native of Europe, and, ac¬ 
cording to Thunberg, of Japan also. Mi'. 
Alton makes it a native of this country; but 
it is hardly to be supposed thal^ the able com- 
])iler of the Hortiis Kewensis could possibly 
follow back the register of each individual 
plant with the scrutiny of a j)oursuivant at 
arms. 

We find no English name for this tree but 
what is evidently borrowed from the Ger¬ 
mans, and our earliest writers mejition it as 
a rare tree. Dr. Turner tells us, ii\ 1568, “ it 
groweth very plenteoiisly iji Essekes, in 'a 
parke within two mile from Colichester, in 
the possession of one Master Bogges; it is 
also very common in Jiigli Germany.” Ge¬ 
rard observes, in 1597, “ that th6 female lin - • 

E '1 
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den-tree groweth in some woods in North¬ 
amptonshire ; ^Iso neere Colchester, and in 
many places alofig the highway leading from 
Lojidon to Heningham in the county of Essex. 
The \nalc: linden-tree groweth ‘in my Lord 
Treasurer’s garden in. the Strand, and in 
sundry other places, as at Bavnelmes, and 
in a garden at Sainte Katharine’s, neere 
London#” 

Parkinson says, in 1640, “ the female lin¬ 
den-tree is planted in many places in our 
land, chiefly for the large sweet shadow it 
maketh ;. the others are very great strangers 
in this land, scarce to be seen any where.” 

P’velyn complains, at id says, “ it is a shame¬ 
ful negligence that we are not better pro¬ 
vided of nurseries of a tree so choice and 
universally' acceptable.” He tells us, that 
“ the young trees were then sent for from 
Flanders and Holland, to our great cost, al¬ 
though they were to be found in some of our 
woods.” 

Excepting the torrid zone there is no part 
of the glqbe whose timber-trees do not thrive 
in this country#as well as in their native soil. 
The famous^ linden-tree of the duchy of Wir- 
temberg, which gave to the city of Neustatdthe 
name o{‘ Neustatd-Ander grossen Linden (the 
City of the great Linden), although it was <)f 
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prodigious height and nine feet in diameter, 
is not to be compared to one'in this country, 
which grew at Depenam, in Norfolk, ten 
miles from Norwich, which measured near 
the ground forty-eight feet ir circilmfdi-efice, 
or sixteen feet diameter; and at some dis¬ 
tance higher it girthed thirty-six feet, and in 
the least part of the trunk it measured twen- 
ty-^fivc and a half lect, and was to the upper¬ 
most branch, ninety feet in height. (The 
measurement ol“ this tree was sent to Evelyn 
by Sir Thomas Brown of Norwich.) 

Switzerland is celebrated by Evelyn for its 
enormous I nden-trees, many of which remain 
sacred to this day. He particularises the fa¬ 
mous linden at Zurich; as also on;e at Scha- 
louse, under which was a bower composed 
of its branches, capable of containing 300 
persons sitting at ease, and so thick was the 
foliage that the sun never penetrated. 

There is a prodigious linden now standing 
in the village of Prelly, in the canton of Vaud 
in Switzerland, under whose shade the rural 
entertainments of these amiable and interest¬ 
ing people are held. J^ach* village of this 
canton is governed by twelve men, who are 
chosen to maintain the observance of the 
laws ; and it was beneath the extending 
branches of this celebrated tree that the mu- 
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nicipality of Prelly formerly held their com- 
tnoii council, seating themselves on the roots 
which have elevated themselves above the 
eartlv as it were to form a natural bench for 
the jisticfe of these simple people. This linden- 
tree is visited by all v'ho make the tour of 
Switzerland, and many a traveller exclaims 

with Langhorne.: 

« 

“ O let me still, with .sim})Ie nature live, 

My lowly field flowers on her altar lay, 

Enjoy the blessings that she meant to give. 

And calmly waste my inofiensive day!” 

We have already noticed that the linden 
was one of the papyraceous trees of the an¬ 
cients. Hunting aftirtiis ho saw a book made 
of the innci; bark of this tree, which h»d 
been written about a thousand years; and 
there is a similar one in the library at Vienna, 
which contains a work of Cicero, De Ordi- 
nanda Republica, ct de i'lvcniendis Oraiionum 
exordiis. It was formerly amongst the varie¬ 
ties of Cardinal Mazarine, and which the 
Count of St. Amant, then governor of Arras, 
1662, procured for the Emperor at the price 
of eight thousand ducats, which, if silver 
ducats, woqld amount to 1800/., and if gold, 
3800/. 

Pliny tells us, that in ancient times fillets 
or ribands for chaplets were also made of 
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the inner bark of the Jinden, and which it was 
esteemed a great honour to wear. The Ro¬ 
mans also made cords and ropes from the 
thready substance which is found betwepn the 
wood and the inner bark of this ttee. * The 
Roman cooks sliced the inner* bark of the 
linden to boil with meats that were over 
salted, as it was found to make them per¬ 
fectly fresh. • 

Of the ancient use of the timber of this 
tree, we learn from Virgil, who says : 

“ Of beech the plough-tail, and the bending yoke, 

Or softer "nden, harden’d in the smoke.’* 

. Gear. i. 

It is from the wood of the linden-tree prin¬ 
cipally, that the incomparable carvings of 
Gibbons were formed, which for lightness and 
elegance of design have never befen equalled 
in modern times, and perhaps not surpassed 
by the chisels of the ancients, as those beau¬ 
tiful festoons of fruits and flowers in His 
Majesty’s castle at Windsor, and those which 
ornament one of the noble apartments of the 
Earl of Egremont’s mansion at Petjvorth, will 
evince, as well as those whicji decorate the 
choir of Sti rani’s and other churches, and 
noble residences both in London and in the 
country. 

Architects make their models of this wood. 
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and the carvfers prefer it on account of its 
delicate colour; close grain, easy working, and 
fo/ its riot being liable to split. That it is 
not subject to worms must be satisfactorily 
prpvtd by the preservation in which we now 
see the works of Gibbons, that have been 
exposed since the lime of Charles the Se¬ 
cond. It is also remarked by Pliny, that the 
worm never injured this timber. Evelyn tells 
us, that this wood is preferable to the willow, 
being stronger yet lighter. We presume that 
it was from the strong recommendation of 
this tree in the Sylva, that it came so much 
into use in the latter time of that author, as 
about that time it wa> planted in St. James’s 
Park; and ^ve firid it was also frequently 
planted in country towns, and trimmed up 
to screen the windows Irom the sun; for which 
purpose it was well adapted, both on account 
of the fragrance of its dowers and its shade, 
which is not required after the time the 
linden throws off its leaves; and few trees 
were found to bear clipping better than this, 
as it soop heals the wounds that are caused 
by the knife; and the branches are so tough 
that they seldom suffer by the wind, and were 
found to bear so great a weight that plate 
forms were laid on them, and arbours made 
in the tree one over the other. Dr. Turner 
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says he had seen one in Germany with a 
table on it, around which tenr men could sit, 
Parkirtson also notices one* which he Iiad 
seen at Cobham in Kent, that formed three 
arbours over each other, which was a goodly 
spectacle.’’ 

The leaves of this tree .begin to open about 
the middle of April, and are generally fully 
expanded by the 20th of that month. The 
flowers begin to open by the “middle of May, 
but are not in their full beauty before the 
middle of July. They are in some degree 
similar to those of hawthorn, but rieither so 
white nor quite so large, and the flower-stalk 
is attached to a whitish tongue-shaped leaf. 
Their fragrance is agreeable to^ most people, 
and very attractive to the industrious swarm, 
for 

“ tte liee 

Sits on the bloom, extracting licjuid sweet 
Deiiciously.” 

But it is observed that no animal will eat the 
fruit or seed of the linden-tree j Columella 
recommends the leaves as a good fodder for 
cattle. j 

A coarse cloth was formerly niade of the 
inner thready bark, but it was more generally 
used for cordage, because it has the property 
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of remaining in die water without rotting- 
The Greeks made bottles of the middle bark 
of the linden, which were lined with pitch to 
prevent leakage. 

It is said that no ^ wood chars better than 
this for the purpose of gunpowder. It is also 
turned into bowls and dishes, and little pill¬ 
boxes were made of it before those of paper 
were inv^ented. 

The flowers were formerly held in esteem 
by the apothecaries, being accounted cephalic 
and nervine, and good lor the apoplexy, epi¬ 
lepsy, and palpitation of the heart, &c. They 
were sometimes added to the spirits of la¬ 
vender, and they fo mecl the aqua Jlorum 
iilicB of the last age. The berries, reduced 
to powder, were used in dysenteries, and the 
bleeding at the nose. Hoffman speaks in 
high terms of the infusion of the flowers in 
water after the manner of tea, by which he 
says he has known an inveterate epilepsy 
perfectly cured. 

Notwithstanding the rules of fashion, we 
shall always be glad (o meet the linden-tree 
in our summer walks or rides, whether it 
spring from the hedge-row, the enclosed park, 
the open street, or form the boundary 
shrubbevy? where we hope the sight oftji^will 
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remind tlic young orator oC the» eloquence ol’ 
him whose works, we have already noticed» 
are preserved on its bark. . • 

In humbler situations we would have this 
tree give the artist emulation to exc^ the 
hitherto unsurpassed Gibbons. , 

So great was the honour thought of plant¬ 
ing a linden-tree on the continent, during the 
confederacy, that as soon as one party had 
made themselves masters of a village', they 
planted a linden in the public place, destroy¬ 
ing those which tlieir. adversaries had set, 
and which was again hewed and another 
planted as often as victory decided in favour 
of a fresh party. 

The finest linden-tree? are those that are 
raised from seed, which should b6 sown in 
the autumn, as soon as they are ripe, and 
covered with mould about three quarters of 
an inch deep. They are also propagated by 
lay-ers, which in one year will make a good 
root: these should be laid down and trans¬ 
planted about Michaelmas. The linden is 
also increased by cuttings; but the free sel¬ 
dom forms so fine a cone-like shape w^ie^ 
propagated by eitiier of the latter method{i» 
as when raised from seed. 



MAGNOLIA. — MAGNOtl A. 


Ndtural order^ CoddanaicB. MagnoLia^ Juss. 
A genus of the Polyandria Polygynia class. 


■ “ Columbus sbew’d 
The western world to man.” 


. If we except tlie "general deluge and the 
origin of 'Christianity, the discovery of Ame¬ 
rica may be considered the most important 
event that has been, rov^orded since the cre¬ 
ation of the v/orld. It has discovered to us 
an immense territory of land ; a people whose 
habits and minds were new to us; it ex¬ 
hibited unknown animals, and afforded us 
vegetables no less novel than numerous. It 
has had (he effect of a new creation; new 
wants have arisen, and new inventions have 
sprung up to gratify them. 


“ Then conunerce brought into tlie public walk 
The busy merchant; the big warehouse built; 

Raised die strong crane; choak’d up the loaded street 
'yyith-foreign plenty; anti thy stream, O Thajpiesi.!i 
Large, gentle, deep, majestic, king of floods ! 

Chose for ms grand resort.” ' TuoMsdfir 
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The shrubs of the neW would have been 
transpJante(finto oiir gaj-dens,. and the forest 
trees of America rear their heads in oilr wognIs j 
whilst, in return, we hav eplanted colonies on 
the newly-discovered shores, who haye reared 
their national constitution and laws widi suhh 
care, that it may probably be found thriving 
there in its purity when time and corruption 
shall have destroyed the parcJnt trunk. 

The magnolia graiidiftora, or laurel-leaved 
magnolia, is a native of that part of America 
which has been named^ Florida, from the 
beautiful plants with Wl^ch it abounds ; and 
when growing in its native soil, the magnolia 
is esteemed the most beautiful tree known ; 
it reaches from 90 to 100* feet in height, and 
is clothed with an evergreen leaf of the ’®bst 
lucid colour on the upper surface, and of a 
russet tint beneath. The shape is nearly that 
of the common laurel leaf, but much larger; 
and being agreeably waved oh the edge, it has 
not the heavy and stiff appearance of the 
laurel leaf, although the consistency is the 
same. It is sessile, and placed without order 
on every side of the branches. THe flowersi 
appear from June to September, during wMch 
time tbey perfume the air for a Considerable 
distance Vound with the most agnfeeable 
odour, which at one moment reminds us of 
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the jasmine eft" lily, of the valley> and the next, 
of the violet m'ixed with the apricot. 

D;.iriog the last summer we saw a fine tree 
of this description in the exotic gardens of 
M. Bourseau, Rue Mont Blanc, in Paris, which 
scented the whole of that elegant plantation. 

We haYe.also seen a most noble magnolia 
in the grounds of the Priory, near Hyde, in 
the Isle, of Wight; and which, we were then 
told, often wafted its delightful fragrance to 
more than half a mile in distance. The 
flowers are produci^ at the ends of the 
branchesj and are so large as to measure.from 
seven to eight inches in diameter, and are 
composed of eight or ten petals, narrow at 
|hei£ hasp, but broad, rounded, and a little 
waved. They spread open like a tulip, atjd 
have the appearance of white Hid leather 
more than of a vegetable substance. In its 
native country this tree begins to flower in 
May, and gives out a succession during the 
whole summer, so that the woods are con¬ 
stantly perfumed with its odour. The pencil 
can give but a faint idea of the splendour of 
this beautiful tree, which defies the pen alto¬ 
gether to describe its charms; its leaves are 
more glossy than fhose of the laurel, and ficewn 
i^pe to,ten inches in length,;0nd about three 
inches in breadth,with a softness on the under¬ 
side, that gives gveU variety tp the foliage^ 
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Tlie young branches are of a ‘fine purplish 
brown, and when each spray,' for a hundred 
feet in height, is holding up its petaled vase, 
as if to offer incense to the sun that nourishes 
its fruit, a mass of beauty is compGsedf tljat 
rivals the proudest woo-k of mart. 

The fruit of the magnolia is seated in the 
flower in a manner similar to the strawberry, 
which afterwards becomes a strobile or cone, 
composed of many capsules,‘each of which, 
when perfect, contains two scarlet seeds. We 
are not aware that the fruit has ever matured 
its seed in +Vvs country, though we have seen 
some old plants that have formed strobiles of 
considerable size. 

This splendid plant received the title of 
magnolia from Plumier, who so named it in 
honour of Pierre Magnol, prefect ofthe botanic 
garden at Montpelier, and author of several 
works on plants. 

Sir John Colliton is thought to have reared 
the first plant of this kind in England, at 
Exmouth, in Devonshire, some‘time prior to 
1737. It was unknown to Mr. Miller„ in 1724, 
when he published the first, edition of his 
Grardener’s and Florist’s Dictiona);y ; but in a 
later edition, li;g4hentions that there were a 
great' many pMpl»' in England belbre tlie year 
1789, but the severe winter of that year 
destroyed most of the young ones. He also 
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tells us, that Ite had a pretty large plant which 
was apparently* killed by the severe winter, 
of 1739-40, but- that he cut it down' after 
Midsummer, and that it shot up again the 
vear followinir. We notice this circumstance 
more particularly, because in case of similar 
accidents, gardeners. may not be too hasty in 
grubbing up the roots. The magnolia is gene¬ 
rally injured most by the early frost, as the ex¬ 
tremities of the young shoots are then tender. 

ITis Grace the Duke of Richmond has two 
of the finc'st standaijd magnolia grandiflora 
trees in t|iis country, at his seat at Goodwood 
in Sussex, one of which at six inches from the 
ground, girths tliree feet one inch, and at 
four feet from tlie o-roumi, two feet five inches: 
at about 'five feet from the earth it divides 
into branches, forming a very beautiful head 
about twenty-three feet in height. The other 
is thirty-five feet in height, and measures 
four feet in circumference at fourteen inches 
from the ground: these trees flower abundantly 
every year. 'The time of their having been 
planted cannot be now correctly ascertained. 

■ The magnoliii should occupy a situationshel- 
tered from the north and north-east winds, but 
fully exposed to tl^e south or south-,west sup. It 
seems to thrive in the sea air,^enthe situ^cai 
is not exposed ; and the soil congenial to this 
tree is a deep rich lokm, rather dry than moist. 



From the great rarity and e:ttreme beauty 
of this tree, we think it deserving of more 
care than is generally bestowed on it, so as 
to secure it from the frost, and which mijrht 
easily be done by placing blocks of wrfod^ in 
the earth, with mortices in them, into which 
poles might be fixed, and a frartie or wire- 
work thrown over, to lay mats or other cover¬ 
ing on during the inclement nighis. Tall 
evergreens, of the darkest foliage, form the 
most proper back ground for this tree. 

Our nurserymen raise these trees from 
seeds, which are sown in pots, and plunged 
into old hotbeds of tanners’ bark. They are 
seldom strong enough to be planted in the 
open ground under six years ; therefore gar¬ 
deners are justly entitled to a considerable price 
for a plant that has required so much of their 
attention in its propagation. The inagiiolia 
may also beraisedfrom layers and cuttings; but 
these seldom make handsome standard trees. 

We have now eighteen species of this plant, 
nine of which are natives of Ndrth America, 
and nine belong to India, Fhina, ,or Japan; 
and should we be able to natpralize them so 
as to endure our winters in the open air, as 
the common tulip tree has been m^de to do, 
cannot fattk)f being regarded as one of 
the greatest ornaments of the shrubbery. 

The swamp magnolia, g/owca, was the spe- 
F .'1 
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cies of this piant first cultivated in England, 
as it is mentioned by Ray, in 1688, as being 
amongst the rare exotic trees and shrub's then 
growing in the episcopal garden at Fulham, 
wher« ifi was sent, by Banister to Bishop 
Comptom. This sliruh seldom exceeds six¬ 
teen feet in height, in its native soil; it is 
found in low, moist, or swampy ground in 
North America, but not more northerly than 
Pennsylvania. The perfume of this plant 
resembles that of the lily of the valley, with a 
mixture of aromatic odour; and its fragrance 
is so gre^it, that the trees may b^ discovered 
at the distance of three quarters of a mile by 
the scent of the blossoms, particularly towards 
tlie Close of day, when it is, we are told, be¬ 
yond description pleasant to travel in the 
woods at the season of their flowering. The 
tree is known in America by the name of 
White Laurel, Swamp Sassafras; but it is 
more generally called the Beaver-tree, because 
the root is eaten as the most favourite food 
of the beaver, and it is therefore employed 
to catch these animals. The flowers of this 
species of magqolia are similar to those of the 
grandiflora. They consist of eight petals, but 
»re not mqre than threej^r four inches over, 
The bark of the swamp magi^lia, as well as 
the fruit and the young wood, form one of 
the American domestic medicines. 



MAPLE TREE —ACER. 


Natural order, Trihilatcc. Accra, Jiiss, A'gmus 
of the Polygamia Mona da class. 


“ Nor less attractive is the wooflland scene. 
Diversified with trees of every growth.” ♦ 

It is in our hedgerows principally that we 
find the common maple, as it is seldom, if 
ever, allowed the honour of adding its shade 
amongst th L number of those that’ compose 
the British shrubbery; although, according to 
Cliaucer, it formed the bower of the fair Ro¬ 
samond de Clifford ; and Virgil celebrates it 
as the throne of Evander, and its branches as 
the canopy under which he receivf^d and 
seated .^neas. 

“ On sods of turf he sat, the soldiers round; 

A maple throne, rais’d higher from the ground. 
Receiv’d the Trojan chief; and o’er the bed 
A lion’s shaggy hide, for ornament; they spread.” 

uEnejs, 8. 

niny enumerates ten diffen^nt kinds of th6 
tnaple that were known to the Romans in his 
time, the timber of «ome of which .was in the 
highest estimation on account of .its fine 
grain and beautiful veins. It was consider^ 

T 4’ 
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ttext to the ditron wood in value; and we 
wee told that in some instances, when it w^ 
findy spotted, it brought its weight in gold. 
To such a height did the fondness of the 
Romtos for curious wood carry them at one 
period of their history,, that their tables were 
more expensive than, the jewels of their ladies. 

This tree was generally called cr^tvS»i^vo( in 
Greece,•although they distinguished different 
kinds of maple by different appellations, 
which was also the custom of the Romans ; 
but it is most commonly named acer in 
Latin, from acer, acris, on account of the 
hardness of the wood, or from acre ingeniwn, 
from its being so much in use by the most 
ingenious artificers in fine works. Evelyn 
tells us, that the wood of the maple is far 
superior to' that of beech for all kinds of 
turnery ware; and that in his time it was 
turned into cups and bowls, and worked so 
thin as to be almost transparent; and it was 
also greatly esteemed for its lightness, and 
sold tinder th'e name aier. It was likewise in 
considerable demand for making various mu¬ 
sical instruments. The author of the Sylva 
states, that by shredding up the boughs to a 
head, he .caused .the maple to shoot to a 
wonderfol height in a little time ; at present 
it is seldom suffered to arrive to the size of a 
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tree, being generally kept as lirfdeiii^ood, itnd 
this has in all probability arisen frcwh 4** 
character of being noxious tb the aCtbaa^cent 
plants of other kinds, by the elanimy deir 
which it sheds upon them. It is, howeVer, df 
quick growth, and aifords good ftiel, and 
when allowed to grow into timber, it makes 
excellent gunstocks, screws for cyder; presses, 
and other purposes that’require hard wood. 
In the vale of Gloucester and other places 
where oak timber is scarce, it is used for 
making gates and for other purposes of 
husbandry.. 

The largest maple tree in ’England, is in 
the church-yard of Boldre, in Hampshire, 
under whose branches the llev. William 
Gilpin, author of “ Remarks on Forest 
Scenery,” See. lies buried. 

The common maple, accr caynpestre, 6ower^ 
in the beginning of April, and the leaves 
appear about fourteen days later. It is raised 
by seed, but very seldom cultivated at present, 
though there are thirteen distibet species of 
maple, besides several varieties. Jhc sugar 
maple, acer saccharinum, is ol" great import* 
ance to the inhabitants of North America, as 
its saccharine sap alFords .them sugar, imd 
little if at all interior to what is obtained from 
the cane in the West India islands. Our 
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account of this tree will be found under the 
article Sugar,' in the history of cultivated 
vegetable. 

The scarlet flowering maple, acer rubrum, 

is cifltivated as an. ornament for the shrub- 
' ( 

bery, where • it flowers in April. It is a 
native of North America, and is found 
abundantly in the swamps of Pennsylvania, 
where the bark is used to dye a dark blue 
colour, and also for an ingredient in making 
ink. 

The Canadians tap this tree, from the 
juice of .which they make both sugar and 
treacle, as well as from the sugar maple. 
Mr. John Tradescant cultivated the scarlet 
flowering maple in this country as lung back 
Its 1656. 



MEZEREON. — MEZEREUk 

A SPECIES OF DAPHNE. 

Natural order, Vcpreculee. TfiffmeloBte, Juss. 
A genus of the Octandria Monogynia class. 


“ See N.iture hastes her earliest wreath to bring 
With all the incense of the breathing spring.” 

Pope. 

.. . “ Mezereon too, . 

Though leafless, well attired, lujd thick beset 
With blushing wreaths, investing every spray.” 

CoWPEft. 

This pretty shrub, which decks its’branches 
witli garnet-coloured petals so amply as to 
hide its dead-looking wood, and ofteu so 
early that its murrey flowers shine above a 
bed of snow, has been made in floral lan¬ 
guage to express a desire to please, whilst 
others make it the emblem of coquetry, com¬ 
paring it to a nymph, who in the ^ midst of 
tt'inter seeks admiration in her summer 
robes. 

As our admiration is tlemand^d in the 
saloon by the well-dressed coquette, so is our 
notice attracted in the shrubbery by this 
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early-flowerii^g plant, whqse perfume, like the 
arts of coqukry, is both delightful and 
dangerous. 

Themezeteon sometimes blossoms as early 
as the end of January or beginning of Febru¬ 
ary, and when three or four of them are 
planted in a group,, the effect is very agree¬ 
able, as the whole shrub becomes a mass of 
flowers without confusing the branches, the 
top of each of which terminates with a tuff 
of leaves like the crown of a pine apple, but 
of a beautiful yellow green, which harmonises 
as agreeably with the garnet set spray, as the 
grey green contrasts with the golden fruit of 
the ananas. It is no small recommendation 
to the raezergon, that it holds its fl(»wers for 
a considerable length of time, and seldom 
fad6s until eclipsed by the arrival of the 
more delicate petals of the almond, that also 
blooms on a leafless bough. 

The fruit of the mezereon is a berry of a 
fine red colour, that is exceedingly orna¬ 
mental in Jdne and July, but whose qualities 
are of a ipore deadly poison than the arts of 
the coquette, ;ivhose injuries seldom prov4? 
mortal. 

* 

The whole of. the mezeron is extremely 
acrid, particularly when fresh, and if retained 
i» the mouth excites great heat and inflam- 
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metion, pa»i;icularly of the throat and fautjes. 
Tlie branches should therefore never be 
sufferdd to be cut for nosegays, as young 
people may be injured by putting the sprigs 
into their mouths. Children should be Espe¬ 
cially cautioned against gathering the berries. 
Mr. Bradley tells us that,he ate some of this 
fruit, which were not unpleasant in taste, but 
that in about an hour after he had svftallowed 
them, he found an extraordinary heat in his 
throat, which^caused a violent burning pain 
for about twelve hours. 

Nature, whose works never cease .to excite 
our admiration, astonishes us by the wonders 
contained in the buds of this plant, where not 
only the flowers, but the ’parts .of fructifica¬ 
tion may be distinctly seen the year before 
they unfold themselves. How infinitely do 
these secret labours surpass the mosi finished 
performance of the ablest human artist, yet 
how few regard them in comparison to the 
number that run after the works of man ! 

Modern botanical works claim the mezereon 
as a native of our soil, but we are decidedly 
©f opinion that their claim is founded on' 
error. It does not appear Vo have been 
known to our earliest writers on pjants, and 
K not mentioned by Turner, in 1568; and 
Gerard tells us, in his voluminous work of' 
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1597, that “*this plant groweth naturally in 
the inoyst and'shadowie woods of most of the 
East countries, Especially about Elbing,'which 
we call Meluin, in Polande j from whence I 
hate'diad^great plentie thereof for my garden, 
where they dower, flourish, and bring their 
fruit to maturitie.V This author calls it 
“ Spurge Flaxe, or Dwarffe Bay,” which he 
says “‘the Dutchmen call Mezereon, and 
the English, Dutch Mezereon ; but we,” he 
adds, “ had rather call it Cl^ftmelcBa Ger^ 
manica” Parkinson gives it this latter name 
with thea,ddition of that of mezereon, in his 
work on plants, entitled “ the Garden of 
Pleasant Flowers,” wb’ch was published in 
1629; and io his larger work of 1640, he re¬ 
tains the same name, calling it also Flowering 
Spurge ^ and he says “ it grows naturally in 
Germanic; ” but that the Spurge laurel 
grows wild in England. It was never disco¬ 
vered by the indefatigable Ray, or his imme¬ 
diate successors in this country. 

Miller was the first author who mentions 
the mezereon as a native of this country; and 
which was not^until about 240 years after ft 
had been introduced by Gerard. Miller con¬ 
sidered it. indigenous to our soil, because it 
had been found growing near Andover, in 
Hampshire. It has since been found by Mr. 

21 
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White, iu Selborne-hanger, ift the same 
county; by Mr. Woodward, at Laxfield in Suf¬ 
folk ; *and it has also been seen in the beech 
woods of Buckingham shire. But these late dis¬ 
coveries by no means prove it a native eff the 
soil, as it is well kno^vn how mixiously the 
thrush and blackbird hunt the garden for the 
berries of this shrub, the seeds of which are 
thus conveyed into the copse or wood j where 
when one plant has sprung up, others would 
soon succeed, as we have always observed 
numerous young ])lants springing up beneath 
this shrub in the plantation. 

We now reckon eleven different species of 
the daphne, one of which daphne laureola, 
spurge laurel, is a native of oui; woods, and 
although a plant whose flowers make but little 
show, its fine evergreen leaves recommend it 
to the planter, and more particularly as it 
thrives under the shade of trees or taller 
shrubs, where but few other plants will 
exist. 

There is a variety of the mezereon with 
white blossoms, and yellow berries, and 
another with variegated leaves. , They are all ‘ 
raised by seed, sown as soon al ripe in Au¬ 
gust. The bed or border should be exposed 
to an eastern aspect; and the plant thrives 
best in a light sandy eartli that is dry, for in 
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odid wet land it becomes mossy, and ndithw* 
makes much progress, nor produces mai^ 
flowers. ’ ' 

The mezereon seldom exceeds from three 
to four feet in height, and therefore it should 
be placed in the foreground of taller shrubs, 
for when set in the middle of the plantation 
it is sooner obscured by faster and taller 
growing shrubs. 

The Neapolitan mezereon, Daphne Collina^ 
is an evergreen that covers the hills and fields 
on the banks of the Vulturnus, in Italy, as 
the furze does our commons in England, 
and it is now found to endure the winters of 
our climate nearly as well as the common 
mezereon. It was first (ultivated in this coun- 
try in 1752; but as an ornament to the shrub¬ 
bery we prefer the deciduous kind, as the 
flowers df the Neapolitan mezereon are partly 
obscured by the leaves. 

This genus of plants is supposed to be the 
Aa^vij of Theophrastus and Dioscorides; but 
as there is some doubt of this from the brief 
remarks they have made on the plant under 
that name, we shall confine ourselves to the 
(fiscoveries wfiich modern physicians have 
made of the'virtues of i^e mezereon, the most 
import 9 ,nt of which was found out by Dr. 
Russel, whilst physician to St. Thomas’s 





IXospkal 5 but as it only eoncer^ tjie son§ q£ 
JJsculapius and the disciples*of Venus, we 
shall refer them to the London Med. Obs. 
vol. iii. p. 189., 

The considerable and Ipng-continjied/hgat 
and irritation that is produced in the throat, 
when inezereon is cliewed, induced Dr. 

i 

Withering to give it in a case of difficulty of 
swallowing, seemingly occasioned by,a para¬ 
lytic affection. The patient was directed to 
chew a slice of the root as often as she could 
bear it, and in aboiit a month she recovered 
her power of swallowing; slie had suffered 
the above coaiplaint upwards of three years, 
and was greatly reduced, being totally unable 
to swallow solids, and liquids but very imper¬ 
fectly. * 

The medical men of' France have a practice 
of applying the bark of this plant to' the s!an, 
for the purpose of producing a discharge or 
issue without blistering; and it is thus ren¬ 
dered useful in chronic cases of a local nature, 
answering the purpose of what, is termed a 
perpetual blister, whilst it occasions less pam 
and inconvenience. The operation is per-- 
formed, by affixing to the skin'a piece of thie 
bark about an inch square, that h&a been pre- 
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viously soaked in vinegar; an ivy or plantain 
leaf is then botind over it, and this is renewed 
night and morning until a discharge is esta¬ 
blished, tlien once a day is sufficient. 

Gerard notices ^he medicinal qualities of 
this plant, and tells us in his usual quaint 
manner, that “ if a drunkard do eate one 

4 

graine or berrie of it, he cannot be allured 
to drinl<e any drinke at that time, such will 
be the heate of his mouth and choaking in 
the throte.” 
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MOUNTAIN SERVICE. — MOUNTAIN 
ASH, OR QUICKEN TREE. — SOR^US 
AUCUPARIA. 

Natural order, Pomacece. . Rosacece, Juss. A 
genus of the Icosayidria Trigynia class. 


“ Where slirulr, and fruits their mingled sweets exhale, 
Or flowers, or tre^s, whose branches proudly bend, 
'Fheir different bloom, their different race .extend ; 
'I'hrough 1 e.em what interest do your fields present! 
Obseiwc their varied colours, form, and bent.” 

Delille. 

This elegant tree seems designed Ijy nature 
as an ornament to our mountainous jilanta- 
tions of fir and pine, whose dark and fixed 
foliage contrast so decidedly with the light 
green tint of these long pinnated leaves, 
which are seen to move with additional grace 
when placed in the foreground of sombre 
trees. It is in this natural situation that the 
large corymbs or umbelliferous clusters of' 
white flowers arc so conspicubusly beautiful 
in the month of May, when each branch is 
terminated by these bouquets of peai;Jy blos¬ 
soms. But it is In the months of August and 

G 2 • 
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September, that the mountain ash addsH s© 
Imuch to the l^aiety of picturesque scene^y^, 
when the glowing vermilion fruit detorat^ 
the boughs so superbly by its pendent pomeSj 
for bbtamcal language will not allow us to say 
berries, because the seeds of this plant are 
disposed like that .of the apple in a fleshy 
pulp, and divided into cells. 

Ancifint poets tell us, that the Amazons 
formed their spears of this wood, by which 
they boldly defended themselves against mor¬ 
tals, whilst the Cambro and the North Bri- 
tains, in later times, depended on the powers 
of this wood to protect them from super¬ 
natural enemies; and there are still some 
persons, who cling'so obstinately to supersti¬ 
tion, as to believe that any small piece of this 
tree carried about them, will prove a sove¬ 
reign charm against all the effects of enchant¬ 
ment or witchcraft. 

In Wales, says Mr. Evelyn, “ this tree is 
reputed so sacred, that, as there is not a 
church-yard-without one of them planted ip 
it, (as amongst us the yew), so on a certain 
day in the year, every body religiously wears 
a cross made ^of the wood, and it is reputed 
to be a preservative against fascinations and 
evil spirits, whence perhaps we call it witchen, 
Ithe boughs being stuck about the house, or 
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the wood used for walking stavds.” It seems 
to have been one of the sacred Druidical 
t’tees, as stumps of it were frequerftly found 
hear the circle of their temples; and Mr. 
liightfoot remarks, that this tree mny fe?) this 
day be observed to grow motfe frequently 
than anv in the neighbourhood of the Druidi- 
cal circles of stones, so oftep seen in North 
Britain. 

It is curious to observe for what opposite 
purposes plants are used in different coun¬ 
tries. Tlie inoimtain-ash, which our northern 
friends so religiously planted to keep off en¬ 
chantment and sorceries, is • most carefully 
propagated by our more southern neighbours, 
as one of the principal charms by which they 
entice the belles of Paris into the public gar¬ 
dens, where they are at liberty to’ use all the 
spells and witcheries which they are mistresses 
of; and it must be confessed that no tree has 
a more enchanting appearance when lighted 
up with lamps than the mountain-ash, by its 
brilliant scarlet fruit, in the month# of August 
and September. 

At Strathspey, in Scotland, it is the prac¬ 
tice of the country people to make a hoop 
with the wood of this tree, through which 
they oblige all the sheep and lambs'to pass 
both in the morning and evening of the first 

c 3 
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of*May; and the Scotch dairy-maid will 
drive her cattle to tlie sJ/calings or siimrher 
pastures, ivith no other rod than that o‘f the 
roan-tree, by which name it is generally 
knowh in* Scotland.. It obtained the name 
of mountain-ash, in England, from its grow¬ 
ing in hilly situations, and its leaves being 
pinnated like those of the common ash./mcn- 
nus; but it bas no more affinity to the ash, 
than the apple-tree has to the oak. 

The trivial name of aucuparia was given it 
from the practice of the fowlers, who use the 
fruit to bait their springes with, by which 
they entice the redwings and fieldfares to 
their snare. The Scottish highlanders, afe 
well as the injiabitants of Kamtschalka, distil 
an ardent spirit from this fruit; and in Wales 
the poor people infuse it in water, and make 
an acid liquor resembling cider, which they 
drink with pleasure. 

In the island of -Inra they use the juice of 
this fruit as an acid for punch. 

The wdSftd 'of this tree is tough and close- 
grained, hot not hard; and it appears to have 
been much more plentiful in our woods for¬ 
merly, than at present; as Evelyn says, it is 
mentioned in a statute of Henry the Eighth, 
and he observes, that the fletchers commend 
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it for bows next to jew, and that the wheel¬ 
wrights praise it for being all heart. 

It is a native of cold mountains, and grows 
naturally on Mount Libanus, and also in 
Siberia, as well as in Wales, Ireland,^Scolland» 
and the northern parts df England, wherd it 

becomes a considerable-sized timber-tree. 

_ • 

• This highly ornamental tree is raised from 

seed, and it will grov' upon’almost any soil, 

either strong or light, mokt or dry. Its 

situation in the pleasure ground should be 

between the tallest flowering shrubs and the 

forest trees. Wc have already noticed the 

colour and i mie of its flowering as a guide to 

what neighbour the planter should give it; 

but it is in the latter part of the summer 

that it makes the greatest figure, when loaded 

with its showy bunches of fruit, that have a 

delightful effect in the shrubbery, when there 

are but few shrubs in flower, and just before 

the trees change their summer tints for their 

autumnal hues. 

The fruit of the mountain .service is so 
tempting to the thrush and blackbird, that it 
is sure to attract these sweet warblers to the 
grove where it grows. 

“ Satigutricisqife inrtdta rubent aiHaria baceis.” Virgil. 


0 4. 
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MYRTLE. — MYRTUS. 
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Natuhal (Trdery HcsperidecB. Myrti, Juss. A 
genus of tilt Icosandvia Monogynia class. 


- - “ aiicj the fragrant brancJi 

Of glossy myrtle.” Mrs. M. Robinson. 

“ Now let us range both far and wide, 

Tliro’ all the garden’s boasted pride, 

There rising myrtles form a shade, , 

There roses blush, and scent tlie glade.” Cotton. 

Tfis beautiful plant, wliich attracts our at- 
teittion liy its irresistible charms, was made 
the emblem, of Love, and dedicated to Beauty, 
when Venus first sprang from the froth of 
the sea. Mythological writers tell us, that 
when this fair goddess first appeared on the 
bosom of the waves, the Hours preceded her 
with a scai:^’ of a thousand colours, and a gar¬ 
land of myrtle. 

“ Her waving locks iinmortnl odours shed. 

And breath’fl ambrosial scents around her^ad, 

To the sdft Cyprian shores the goddess moves, 

To visit Paphos* and her blooming groves; 

Where to her pow’r a hundred altars rise. 

And breatliing odours scent the balmy skies. 
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Coiic'^al’d, she bathes in consecralfd bow’rs, 

The Graces uiiguwits sJied, ambrosial show’rs, 
Unguents whicli charm the gods: she, last, assumes 
Her splendid robes; and all the goddess blooms.” 

Pope’s Homer, mid Pitt’s Virgil, 

From the delightful perfume of the irj.yrtle, 
the delicacy of its blossoms, and the glossy 
green of its perpetual foljage, it seems des- 
t'ined to ornament the forehead of beauty, and 
the temph of Venus, who was crowned with 
myrtle by the loves, after her victory over 
.htno and Pallas. It was with the branches 
of this tree that the mother of Cupid revenged 
herself on the audacious Psyche, who had 
dared to compare her transitory charms to an 
immortal beauty. It is also related, that 
Venus being surprised by a troop of satyrs 
as she was coming out of the bath,’took re¬ 
fuge behind a myrtle-bush, which increased 
her attachment to this tree. 

We learn from mythological fables, that 
crowns of myrtle were anciently called Nau- 
''rafites, from the following miraculous story 
which is related of Herostratus,’a Naucratian 
merchant, who was overtaken by a terrible 
tempest at sea, that threatened to destroy hist 
ship and all the mariners, until* they implored 
the assistance of a little statue of V^nus which 
he had brought into the vessel. Their sup¬ 
plications being attended to by the goddess, 
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she ciiused a great number of myrtles to rise 
in and around the ship, with which the sailors 
formed crowns ^ and on their safe arrival at 
Naucrates, Herostratus presented the statue 
^d tile myrtles to the temple that was conse¬ 
crated to Venus ; oA which occasion he gave 
a feast, where he distributed the crowns of 
myrtle to the guests, whence they were called 

Namratites. 

« 

riiriy tells us .that the Romans and the Sa¬ 
bines, when they were reconciled, laid down 
their arms by a myrtle-tree,where they purified 
themselves with the fragrant boughs of this 
sacred tree; and that to make atonement, and 
to ratify their marriage with the Sabine wo¬ 
men^ the former people built a temple on the 
spot, in which was placed an image of the 
goddess, and which was dedicated to Venus 
Cloacina, from cluerc, that is, to cleanse. The 
same author informs us, that myrtles were 
amongst the first trees that the people planted 
in the public places of Rome, to presage 
future events and that there were two sacred 
myrtles growing before the temple of Quiri- 
nus, one of the oldest edifices in Rome, iand 
erected in honoSur of Romulus. One of these 
myrtles was tailed Patritia, the myrtle of the 
nobility^ and the other Plebcia, the myrtle of 
the commonalty ; and as either of these trees 
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flourished or decayed, so the success of these 
opposite parties was prognosticated. The 
temple of Quiriniis was repaired under the 
consul Lucius Papirus Cursor, in the year 306 
before Christ, when the first sun-dial that had 
been seen at Home was set up. . 

There was also in Rorpe an ancient chapel 
and altar consecratedto Fe?iusAfyrlea,by which 
name the goddess was often worshipped. 

Pausanias relates, that at Lemnos there was 
a statue ol Venus, formed of myrtle, which 
Pclops caused to be made to insure his mar¬ 
riage with Hippodamia. 

The myrtie-wreath was worn by those ge¬ 
nerals who obtained victories without blood¬ 
shed. Posthumius Tubeftus, when consul of 
Rome, was the first who was honoured with 
this crown when he entered the capital in 
ovation, after having conquered the Sabines 
without shedding blood. These chaplets were 
dedicated to Vcntis Victrix. Papyrius Masso, 
who triumphed over the Corsicans, was al¬ 
lowed for ever after to wear this crown when 
he visited the Circensian games. 

The weapons of war were also formed ol‘ 
this tree, as Virgil writes, 

» 

. “ Tlie war from stubborn myr'Je shafts receives 

and we learn from the same poet that it 
formed the arms of Camilla, a Volscian queen. 
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“ <She shak^ her myrtle javelin; and beJiuulj 
Her Lycian quiver dancef in the wind.” 

.®NEID, vii. 

The ancients 'made great use of this plant 
in medicine, and they formed a kind of wine 
from'’*the‘berries, as* well as an oil which they 
extracted from the* ripe fruit of the myrtle. 
The Romans flavoured their wine with the ber¬ 
ries, as well as many of their dishes in cookery , 
before? the use of pepper was known to them, 
and even then it was in hi"h estimation for 

O 

making sauce for the brawn of the wild boar. 

The myrtle is a native of Asia, Africa, and 
the southern parts of Europe. It grows com¬ 
mon in Italy as an underwood; yet Pliny 
considered it as not being a native of that 
country, or pf any part of Europe. He tells 
us, that the first myrtle which was seen in 
Europe was near Circeii, where the tomb of 
Elpenor, one of Ulysses’ companions, stood ; 
and he remarks, that in his time it retained 
the Greek name, from which he also consi¬ 
dered it a stranger. It is indeed the Greek 
name of this tree, Mupro?, which has been fol¬ 
lowed by.iall the European languages.. In 
Latin,it was called Myrtus; in German, Myrte; 
in Dutch, M^rtus.; in Danish, Myrter; in Swed¬ 
ish, Myrten ; in French, Mirte; in Italian and 
Spanish, Mirto ; in Porfeugueze, Myrta^ 
Muria. The Arabians call it Aest Alas^ and A^. 

io 
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Fable informs us, that the Greeks named 
this tree Muprof, frcim Mjrsine, an Athenian 
damsel, who, being overcome, in wrestling and 
the race by Pallas, died of envy; but being a 
favourite of Minerva, she was metanjorphosed 
into a myrtle-tree, which the .goddess held 
next in esteem to her sacred olive: but Paena 
says, it was so named from the fragrance of 
the berries and plant, nearly resembling the 
celebrated odour ol‘ Alyrrlich, myrrh. This 
beautiful evergreen has been made sacred to 
Veritas, as well as to Venus and Minerva, 

“ Unfading branch of verdant hue, 

In" ..odest sweetness drest, 

Shake off thy pearly tears of dew, 

And rlecorate my breast. 

“ Dear emblem of the feeling mipd, 

Truth’s consecrated tree! 

Still shall thy trembling blossoms,find 
A faithful friend in me.” 

Mns. Mary lloBiNsoi^J 

Cato wrote on three kinds of myrtle orily, 
but Pliny mentions eleven varieties that were 
known in his time, and says that the most 
odoriferous myrtles grew in Egypt. It has 
been observed that this tree grows naturally 
only in hot sandy situations, from which it 
seems to remove all other plants, as if it would 
reign alone in the ground it occupied, thus 
imitating the goddess of which it is Symboli¬ 
cal, who, when once she has taken possession 
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of tke heart,. leaves no place for other senti¬ 
ments. 

“ The ‘spiry myi tie with unwithVing leaf 

Shines //«•« and flourishes.” Cowpek. 

,Tt Vas ■ upon a memorable occasion, that 
the myrtle was introduced into this country, 
as it is said to have been brought from Spain 
by Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Francis Carew 
in 1585,” when they resided in Spain, and dis¬ 
covered the preparations for the Spanish 
armada against us. 

Sir Walter, we may presume, would ^ay this 
emblem of love at the feet of his royal mistress, 
who seems to have had no olyection to such 
acts of gallantry ; \vli‘’st Sir Francis, we may 
conjectur^% took no less pleasure in planting 
Venus’s favourite tree at lleddington in Surrcjs 
where he had about the same time planted 
the first orange-tree that graced the Ihitish 
soil. 

This account of the period vdien the myrtle 
was introduced, seems confirmed by the writ¬ 
ings of the prior and succeeding authors, for 
in Dr. Turner’s history of plants, which was 
published in 1568, no mention whatever is 
made of the, myrtle; but in 1597, Gerard 
speaks of it as a plant of' late introduction, as 
he renria'rks that myrtles bear no fruit in Eng¬ 
land. 
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Spenser, a poet high in the estee*n of 
Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh, thms 
notices the myrtle in his “ Faerie Queene.” 

“ Beside the same a dainty place there lay, 

Planted with mirtle trees and laurells greentj 
In which the birds sang (nany lovely’lay.’^ 

0 • 

Miller tells us in his first edition of the 
Oardener’s and Florist’s Dictionary,printed in 
1/24, that “ at Sir Nicholas Carew’s., at Bed- 
dington, is a myrtle of tho Spanish broad¬ 
leaved kind, which is above eighteen feet high, 
and spreads above forty-five feet.” If this 
were the original tree, it would then i)c 156 
yeais old, umI most probably perished with 
the original orange-trees, that were killed by 
the severe winters ol 1739-40, being then 
about 160 years old. 

Evelyn says in 1678, “ I know»of a myrtle 
near eighty years old, which has been conti- 
nually exposed, unless it be, that in some ex- 
<‘eeding sharp seasons a little dry straw has 
been thrown upon it.” It is most probalde 
that lu' alludes to the tree at Beddinffton, as 
he fre(pientlv mentions in his diary having 
been there. 

harkinson informs us thai he had three 
varieties ol' myrtle growing in ins garden in 
162(), whlc^h were the broad-leaved, and two 
varietii's of the !>ux-leaved. 
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myrtle is not so tender a plant as is 
gm^ralLy supp&sed, and there are not many 
gardes but what, aflford some situation where 
this elegant evergreen will grow, partioiiarly 
if it ^ slightly covered from the frost in the 
wihter; and it is mi(ch less likely to be killed 
by the cold when planted in the ground, than 
when plantedin pots or tubs. Unfortunately; 
this plaijt is just too tender to endure exposed 
situations in the interior of this country, with¬ 
out some shelter or protection, but its beauty 
entitles it to a greater portion of our care, 
than it receives at present It might even 
be preserved on the lawn by placing a light 
iron cage over it in the winter, that might 
be covered with moss or pannels of some 
ornamental design. It has always been ob¬ 
served that the myrtle thrives best in the sea 
on which account some suppose it to have 
beeai dedicated to Venus; and it is found just 
hardy enough to prosper in the southern and 
western coasts of England without cover. We 
have hoticed. very fine trees of the broad¬ 
leaved or Roman myrtle, growing in Devon¬ 
shire, and in the Isle of Wight, where it stands 
detached from* any buildings, and is so com¬ 
mon, that wt; have observed it in cottage gar- 
eoyered with linen hung out to dry. It 
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grows freely in the n^ghbourhoed x)f Worth¬ 
ing, and does not sefem particular as toaspee^ 
as wt have observed trees , of considerable 
height covering the east front of a cott^e at 
Lancing, as well as the rectory house at Broadr 
water. In Worthing ’^e haye frequeiftly 
known it ripen its fruit, and perfect its seed, 
in a western as well as in a south aspect. 
These tref^s are all of the common broad- 
leaved variety, which is often called the 
flowering myrtle, because it blossoms more 
freely in this countiy than some other varie¬ 
ties. But we have ‘seen a fine tree of the 
rosemary-leaved myrtle, growing in* the south 
front of Mr. Upperton’s house, at Sorapting, 
two miles from Worthing, which is annually 
revered with blossoms. In Septemfber 1821 , 
it measured eleven leet in height,, and spr^d 
ten feet in breadth, the stem near the grcijaid 
was eighteen inches in giith. This tree for¬ 
merly belonged todVIr. Wliicher of Petworth, 
and is known to be considerably upwards of 
forty years old. The flowers pf this variety 
are smaller, but not less beautiful, than 
those of the Roman myrtje, .as’its petals 
are agreeably proportioned tcl the size of its 
fidiage. 

We shall pass over the double-floiyering 
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myrtle, and other tender varieties, winch be¬ 
long to the gr^en-house or conservatory. 

“ MHiere, 

Unconscious of a less propitious clime, 

I^[ay yooni exotic bpauty, warm and snug, 

While the winds whistle and the snows descend.” 

COWPEK. 

The myrtle loves a warm dry soil, and is 
propagjjted by cuttings, whicli slioiild be 
taken' from vigorous young shoots, in duly. 
These should be about five or six inches in 
length, and the leaves of the lower jtarl 
stripped off, and the part twisted which is to 
be placed in the ground. The »' all' sliould 
be of a rich and light nature, and pressed 
tight to the cutting'., fhe pots should then 
be placed under the frame of a hotbed, and 
plunged either into some ^Id dung or tanners’ 
bark, to keep them moist. The ]X)ts will 
require water evei^ few days; and carefully 
shaded from the sun, in about six weeks 
they will have taken root, when they should 
be gtMually inured to the open air. 

The double-blossomed, and other varieties 
of narrow’-leaved myrtles, may be inarched 
upon the comfnon kind ; but this adds more 
to the curiosity of the j)lr'it than to its 
beauty. 
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The'JIalian ladies still consider the tree of 
Venus to be favourable to be’auty, and they 
therefore drop into their baths a water dis¬ 
tilled from the leaves of this tree, whose 
fragrance they prefer t.o the most mostly 
essence of the Eastern nations • 


OAK. — See P(/imrh<m Brilannicwn. 
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PASSION FLOWER. — PASSIFLORA. 


Nfitulal ' ordery C^curhitacece. PassiJlorecEy 
Juss. A genus of the Monadelphia Pentan- 
^ dria class. 


“ Les Grenadilles cclatantes, 

Allongeant leurs flexibles mains, 

Escaladent le froi.t des plantes, 

Et s’unissent a leurs destins.” 

This superb' genus of climbing plants, of 
which we have now so splendid a collection 
tin this country, was unknown before the 
treasures of the western world were discover¬ 
ed by Columbus. Its ancient American name 
is Murucuia, or Ma^acoc; but when first found 
by the Spaniards in Sopth America, they 
called it Granadilla; from a resemblance 
they jphnceivei^die firuit to bear to that of the 
pomegranalni, which is named Granadilla in 
Spanish. • It appears to have been cultivated 
in Europe abbut the end of th(^sixteenth, or 
very early^iu the' seventeenth century, as we 
fin4 it pictured by Dr. Aldine, in 1620, from 
a planjij' that had flowered in the garden of 

20 
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Cardinal Farnesiiis; as also m a work that 
was published, in 'foJio, at Rome, in 1625, 
undei’ the 'title of “ Exaqtisdma, descriptio 
rariorum quarumdam plantarum qius continen- 

tur RortKB in horio Famcsiano. 7hbiab\Aldi~ 

• # 

nus Cesenatemis, Card. Odoardi, Farnesii Me- 
dicus. It was also figured in a work, entitled, 
•Theatrum Fierce Johannis Rohini, publish¬ 
ed at Par’S in 1612, and by Parkinson, in 
1629, who tells us, that it had not then pro¬ 
duced fruit in England. 

When it was fiist introduced into Italy, 
superstition found a mysterious representation 
of the passion of Christ in this flower ; and 
the crafty, who are always ready to impose on 
the credulous, soon turned this vegetable pro- 
digy to account. The plant was pronounced 
a miraculous emblem of the sufferings of the 
Son of God, and received the sanctimoidous 
titles of Fior della Passione, Flos Passionis, 
and Christi Passionis Imago. The leaf of the 
plant was expounded to be the spear which 
pierced the side; the twin^, thread^ sub¬ 
stances of red and white, wh^h form the 
crown of the flower, and which nature seems 
to have inti^ded as a security for the nectar, 
were made to represent the lashes €f the whip 
tinged with blood; the fine encircling stamens 

H 9 
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the crown of thorns; the column in the centre 
of the flower, a'miniature of that, which served 
in the flagellation; the three clavate stigmas, 
the three nails used in the crucifixion. 

To, such a height.was this ridiculous fantasy 
carried, that figures of the flowers were manu¬ 
factured for devotional purposes, instead of 
the presumptive symbol; and so well did thd 
makers .of these religious flowers understand 
their trade of deceit, that they substituted 
iron nails for the stigmas, and a wreath of 
yeal thorns for the thready rays of the flowei. 
But let us not from this anecdote judge too 
severely of thq religious superst.tion of all 
the Italians; lest they should retaliate by 
representing us aii as being sectaries of 
Johanna Southcott. 

“ Beneath the covert of o’er-arching trees, 

Bright Muruccia woos the cooling breeze- 
The passing Indian turns the admiring eye, 

Smit by the glories of her crimson dye. 

And stops in pleased attent'on to survey 
Her vivid leav^ and vai'iegated lay. 

But loftier |Jfoughts the rising mind inspire. 

When warn devotion lends her holy fire. 

Haply alnid the convent’s virgin train, 

Bosom’d in shfyles beyond the western ^main. 

At rosy morn, 'or .evening’s silent houl’,''' 

Some fair Enthmiast views the sainted Ikrtver, 

When lo ! to rapt inuiginatioii’s eye, 

Springs the sad scene of darlfen’d Calvary ! 
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The’thorny crown the Jieavenly aronrtd, 

The scourging thorns, the gulling fords Uiat bound. 
And nails that pierced with agonizing wound ; 

Sudden she lifts to heavtui her ardent eye 
In silent gaze and solemn ecstacy; 

Then, fill’d with timid hope.and holy tear. 

Drops on the flower a consecrated tear.” ShAw. 

Linntcus changed the name of this genus 
of })]ants from F/os Passionis, by copibining 
tlie words, into the technical- name of Passi- 
Jlora. This great botanist also ranged the 
plant in the naturai order of Cucurbit acetCy 
because the fruit has a nearer resemblance to 
tlie gourd family than that of any other fruit; 
but M. Jussieu has arranged it under a distinct 

o 

order, since we have had* so many species of 
this plant introduced into Europe. ’ , 

The flesh-coloured passion-flower, Pas.s/^om 
incarnata was the first variety known in Eu¬ 
rope ; but this is just too tender to endure 
the open air of our country, though it is 
sometimes planted in the greenhouse for the 
sake of its fruit, which is of^^^^an egg shape, 
but more globular, varying in silie from that 
of the pigeon to the duck. When* fully ripe, 
it is of a TOlour between a grey and a dingy 
damascene,'with a yellowish-green pulp. The 
flavour is slightly ^aromatic, and thought to 
partake of that of both the melon and the 

II 4- 
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i^wberry; but to tts it appears more mawkish, 
and much inferior to either of these fruits. 

The common or blue passion-flower, Passi- 
flora ccervlea, which is found to thrive in the 
open‘air in England^ is a native of Brazil, and 
was cultivated in this country by the Duchess 
of Beaufort, as long back as 1699, and is far 
more beautiful than the former variety. This 
species frequently sends out shoots of from ten 
to fifteen feet in one summer, and may be 
trained up more than forty feet high; and, as 
it is the most eluant, climber known, no 
pleasure-grounds should be without it, either 
to cover trellis-work or a wall. It loves a 
south aspect, and will s( metimes flower when 
permitted to climb trees that stand in warm 
rfieltered situations. In the Brazilian forests 
these beautiful plants climb to the height of 
sixty feet, forming festoons from tree to tree, 
which are spangled with these brilliant stars 
in the most superb manner. Amongst the 
most conspicuous of these is the Passiflor'a 
racemosa, oi*^ bunch-flowered passion-flower. 
The petals, of this species are of a fine crim¬ 
en, and the rays of the crown purple, spring¬ 
ing from a riiig.of a dark puce, regularly 
spotted with white, that has the Appearance 
of a circle of pearls. The converging crown 
that covers the nectary is of a fine green- 
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Thte corolla, before .it expands, Tias the form 
of a balloon purse ; and as the extremity of 
the branches hang loaded with the t)uds in a 
progressive state, it has a most lovely effect. 

This species of passion jflowe'* was* ob^ryoi 
by the late Mr. E. J. A. ‘Woodford, growing 
wild in the shade of the woods, near the 

t 

shore, about three miles from the city of Rio 
Janeiro. Mr. Woodford conveyed it to Lis¬ 
bon, where he cultivated it with success. In 
its native country, it blossoms in November 
and December, producing generally two stems 
from the same stock, one of which proves 
fertile, and is without leaves, while in that 
state; the other remains barren and in leaf, 
but becomes fertile in its turn the succeeding 
year. It was thought that this beautiful plant 
could only be made to thrive in* the stove; 
but we saw, in the summer of 1821 , a fine 
plant of this kind in full flower, in a conser¬ 
vatory belong’ng to the Ea,rl of Egremont, at 
Petworth. The petals of these flowers arc 
keel-shaped, and when fully expanded each 
blossom measures from four to fjve inches 
in diameter, and it is perfectly. without 
scent 

The square-stemmed passion-ftower, Passi- 
flora quadrangularis, is the most magnificent 
cd' all the varieties yet known ; and the flowera 
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which are the largest, display in colouring 
the happiest harmony combined witli gaiety 
that can be conceived ; the whole resembling 
a well disposed mass of’ gems, including all 
the lints*, of amethyst, ruby, garnet, topaz, 
turquoise, and emGral,d, sprinkled with jet 
and pearls. This fine flower requires the heat 
of a stove in our climate, but in the West 
Ind ies it is much cultivated as an ornamental 
climber for arbburs and covered walks, for 
which its rapid growth, large foliage, and beau¬ 
tiful and fragrant bloom, make it admirably 
adapted; ,bnt the advantage of this splendid 
covering is more than counter-balanced by the 
danger which lurks in its shade, as it is said 
to be peculiarly liable to be infested by the 
most noxious serpents, who haunt it for the 
sake of the “mice and scpiirrels that feed upon 
thefi’uit, and are the favourite prey of these 
reptiles. The fruit of this species of passion¬ 
flower is nearly as large as the egg of a swan, 
but of a more oblong shape, and of a grateful 
sweetish acid taste. It is grown in great per¬ 
fection in the hothouse of the Comtesse de 
Vandes, .at Bayswater, near Kensington, and 
was cultivated' i 17 England as long back as 
1760, by IVjlrl P. Miller. 

The .common passion-flower generally 
sends up numerous suckers, by which it is 
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commo'hly increased. It may jflso be propa¬ 
gated by laying down the branches, which 
will be well rooted in one year, when they 
may be taken from the old plant, and placed 
where they are to remain;. The cutting will 
also take root, if taken in the Spring before 
they begin to shoot, and. plan ted in a loamy 
soil, not too stiff. These require to be co- 
‘vered witii hand-glasses until they ^lut out 
shoots, when air must be admitted to them. 
But the plants raised by these means seldom 
produce much fru’t ;,and therefore it is more 
desirable to cultivate them by seed, which 
should be sown upon a good hotbed in the 
spring; and when the plants are fit to re¬ 
move, they sho’dd be planted in small pots, 
filled with good* kitchen-garden earth, and 
plunged into a bed of tanners’ bark. The 
following spring they may be turned out of 
the pots, and planted against a wall in a 
south aspect. 


POMEGRANATE.-Sce PomamimBritamkum. 
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PINE. — PINUS. 

Nfitural brdery Coniferee. A genus of the Mo- 
nctcia Mmadelphia class. 


“ To loftier forms are rougher tasks assign’d, 

The sheltering oak resists the stormy wind. 

The touglier yew repels invading foes, 

And the tall pine for future navies grows.’’ 

Barbauli). 

Etymologists differ considerably respect¬ 
ing the derivation of tl-e generic name of this 
species of rejsinous trees. Linnaeus places 
Pinus amongst the Latin names of unknown 
origin; and Martyn leaves it unexplained, 
in his splendid edition of Miller’s Gardener’s 
Dictionary; but the lexicographers are 
mostly content to refer to its (ireek synonym 
tt/tu? ; and it is possible that both words had 
the same source. M. Pirolle derives it from 
the Greel^ and Pinos from the adjective 
pion, fat, because they extracted pitch and 
turpentine from, these trees ; but De Theis 
deduces Pinus frpm the Celtic, and shows it 
to exists variously modified, in all the dialects 
of that ancient language, its basis being 
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or perif -a mountain or rock ; wlience we have 
the Apennines; the Pennine Alps, &c. The 
Ga]Yi(f pinwidden, like the German pyn-baum, 
means iherely a mountain-tree. 

The Greeks distinguished this speeds of 
deal-tree, from that of the fir and larch, hy 
the name of UevKT !; but its use in naval archi¬ 
tecture seems to have been the same as that 
of the former trees, from the earliest ..ages. 

- Dant utile lignum 

Navigiis Pinus. Georg, ii. 

“ Tile useful pii e fpr sliijis.” 

It is impossible to behold these towering 
trees with indifference, that appear to be by 
nature intended to support the wings of our 
vessels; and thus enable us to enjoy the rari¬ 
ties of the most distant parts of the globe, 
with as much facility as if it had only been 
the produce of remote parts of our island. 
It is, therefore, with sensations of gratitude 
and pleasure that we should regard these re¬ 
sinous trees springing up, that are perhaps 
at some future day to be planted on the main 
for the defence of our country, or the main;- 
tenance of our commerce. This useful family 
of trees is generally found to prosper in soil 
and situations that would otherwise Jie waste 
and barren, which is an important cirenm- 
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stance, as thsy neither lessen our quantity of 
grain, nor hcteupy ground, where the oak 
would thffive. We have already, in the his¬ 
tory of the fir-tree, noticed the individual 
advaijtaga that may, be derived from forming 
plantations of this tree; and the benefit is not 
less in a national^pqint of view, as the country 
cannot be enriched without contributing ift 
some degree to the comforts of the most 
humble individuals, and we are decidedly of 
opinion, that there is no spot to be found in 
this nation, but what could be turned to profit 
if propei; attention were given as to what 
kind of vegetation w\as most suitable lo the 
soil. We have still many thousand acres ol' 
land lying waste iJiat would attbrd masts to 
all our vessels, from those which bring the 
finny tribe'to our shores, to those which pro¬ 
tect them by their wooden walls; and much 
as we dislike the sound of war, we would 
wish, in the midst of peace, to see our de¬ 
fensive weapons springing around us for 
future security. 

The ornamental plantation, as a national 
advantage, is not duly appreciated; for it is 
in such situations that trees foreign to our 
soil have become naturalized, and their pro¬ 
perties jio made known tq us, that we might 
judge how far their cultivation would answer 

21 
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ill these kingdoms ; for as the oiiange of cli¬ 
mate affects quadajpeds, so that those which 
are rtJmoved from cold countries to warmer 
latitudes’, lose a p^rt of their warm covering, 
by their hair becoming short andothyi, we 
may naturally expect a, similar change in 
vegetables^f^whose fibres,nlay become more 
firm or relaxed according to the countries 
from whence they are removed. It, was in 
the pldasure-grounds that the common larch, 
which now makes so conspicuous a figure on 
the face of our poorest lands, was first raised ; 
and the Weymouth pine, or New England 
larch, ^^mus .^Irobun, was also introduced from 
N ortli America by Lord Weymouth, and first 
planted to add grace to the grounds of the 
Duchess of Beaufort, in 1705. It was also 
planted af Sir E. Knatclibull’s seat in Kent, 
and some few other places, from whence the 
seeds have been principally obtained for the 
larger plantations that have been formed 
within the last fifty years. This species ol‘ 
pine is distinguished from Others by the length 
of its setaceous foliage, of a bluish green, 
which is produced in little bunchy of fiVe 
out of each sheath. . The cones arc also of 
considerable length, and penddnt, and the 
tree altogether forms the connecting link 
between the pine and the larch tribe. 
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In its native country, it grows to fliehieight 
of 100 feet, #iwn whence^reat quf^tips <rf 
this timber a^e amportejd, under the nMaae df 
white pme; and so.mudi! hlaili it been bste^aaaed 
for n^val purposes, .that there was'''a law made 
in' the ninth year oiC Queen Anne f(;ir the pre* 
serration of the ^ep§, and to endrorage thfeir 
growth in America! 

In I'JSG, a tree of this species was cut down 
on the banks of the river Merimack, dfeat was 
seven feet eight inches in diameter at the butt 
pnd; and it is now ascert|ined that this tre^ 
as well as die Scotch fir and the common 
larch, produce k profitable and scrviceabie 
timber wl|.en planted in British soil. 

In flat countries, where the timber-trees are 

I 

principally oak, or other round-headed kinds, 
a few of these pines, by their spir/ tops, give 
force and character to the heavy and dull 
sameness of the scene; and when towering- 
over the trees of the forest, they break the 
uniformity of the sky outline, with an effect si¬ 
milar to that which* i,lic spires of churches give 
td towns pd villages. In hilly situations, the 
pine plai^tation should occupj^the most ele¬ 
vated spot, as it adds considerably to the 
grandeur of sucl\ scenery, and throws a soft¬ 
ness on. the valleys belowj, by the contrast of 
colour. 
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V^ajit dfJtldgment ancj tdSfte^i pJatfting 
ffe^ in littli^^ourfcsi an<|5^gjle]^ before 
of howes, -where th'ere^iiirsc^ 
ibf a lilac orlhlVry-tree^to tbrivie, is-too 
cbnspicubus in most parts^of the eOMuitryiJ^ and 
is scarcely less ridiculo\is than a -pak^of. ,jack- 
bdbts wouM appear at a ,d|€is-bali, 

The Weymouth pine ^ows best upcai a 
moist light Sfoil, rfot too Wet; it will also thfive 
on a IdSmy soil, if it does not approach too 
near to clay. When planted in a soft, hazel 
loam, it often makes shoots of thirty inches, 
in one year | but it is not so well adapted to 
exposed situations, as the Scptch fir or the 
larch, and the seeds require to be fown with 

a little more care than those of the latter 

» 

treesj that is, by giving them more slieltered 
spots, or fey shading the young plants with 
mats from the iSun, but which should be re¬ 
moved so as to admit tlie dews of the night. 


VOL. n. 
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ORIENTAL PLANE-TREE.-PLA'tANUS. 

Natural order, AmentacecB. A genus of the 
Moncecia Pplyundria class 


-“ When the sun begins to fling 

His flaming beams, me, goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves.” Milton. 

“ His spreading planes their pleasant §hade extend, 
Whei’e he enjoys his bottle and his ft tend.” 

Lauderdale’s- Virgil, 

Sefia fi, (pvrcv elfzt. “ Reverence me; 

I am the tree of Helen.” Tims Theocritus 
represents the virgins of Sparta, singing in 
the Epithalamium of their princess, who 
afterwards caused her husband, her hand¬ 
maids, and her country so much woe. 

This beautiful Asiatic tree, which the an¬ 
cients consecrated to the Genii, seems to have 
bewilderqd the mind of Xerxes, as much as 

i 

'the beaujtj of Helen had overpowered the 
reason of Paris, for Julian tells us very seri¬ 
ously, that this Persian monarch was so 
attracted by the charms of a plane-tree which 
he found in Phrygia, that he caused his prodi- 



gious army of 1,700,000 soldiersIto halt whilst 
he adorned the tree with all the jewels be¬ 
longing to himself, his concubines,' and the 
principal men of his court, until the branches 
were loaded with gems, ileckbces, bracelets, 
scarfs, and ornaments. of ever/ kind. He 
called it his mistress and; his goddess, and it 
was some days before he could be prevailed 
on to leave the tree of which he was Ifea ena¬ 
moured, and even then he caused a figure of 
it to be stamped on a gold medal, which he 
constantly wore about him. Herodotus rc-* 
lates that he-encircled this favorite tree by a 
fence of gold, and tliat he appointed one of 
his suite to guard it. Wq are more disposed 
to consider that Xerxes had some political 
cause for this action, more than the bare in¬ 
fatuation which the beauty of the tree could 
create, unless it recalled to his remembrance 
some interesting circumstance of his life that 
was dear to his heart. 

The Greeks named this tree rixarai/os-, from 
wXaruV wide, on account of the wMe spreading 
of its branches, for which, and for tlje beauty 
of its sliade, il was so greatly esteemed at’ 
Athens, that it formed the p’fin'cipal shade in 
the groves, where the philosophers of that 
city held their discourses or retired to study. 

The plane-tree was always planted on the 
1 2 ‘ 
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plots allotted to the gymnastic games of the 
city, and the porticoes of its sumptuous build- 
ings generally terminated in groves ol' these 
tree?. 

, Tlie Romans naiyied this fine tree Platanm, 
from the Greek, and. they seem to have held 
it in equal veneration with their more eastern 
neighbours, for we read in Pliny that when 
it was first introduced into Italy, they irrigated 
the roots with wine instead of water. This 
author informs us that it was first brought over 
' the Ionian sea, into the island of Diomede, 
where it was planted to ornament the tomb of 
that hero. 

Dionysius the Tyrant brought the plane- 
tree into Sicily, from Rhegium in Calabria, 
about 400 years before the Christian era. 

This tree was so highly esteemed when first 
introduced into France, that ijone of the na¬ 
tives were allowed to repose under its shade, 
without paying a tribute or tax for that pur¬ 
pose to the Romans. 

The orieittal plane-tree is thought to be so 
great a purifier of the air, as even to defend 
places -which^ it surrounds from the plague. 
Evelyn says, *“ A worthy knight, who staid at 
Ispahan,.in Persia, when that famous city was 
infected with a raging .pestilence, told me, 
that since they have planted a greater number 
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ol'those-noble trees about it, tli« plague has 
not come nigh their ’dwellings.’* The Turks 
in Constantinople seem to enjoy no. greater 
luxury ththi that of reclining under the um¬ 
brageous boughs of these majestic trees,vmd 
smoking their tobacco in a’.state qf perfect in¬ 
difference to all sublunary things. 

• From accounts which we have lately receiv¬ 
ed from the Sublime Porte, w’e conclude that 
no part of Europe can boast of such gigantic 
trees as the planes which are to be found in 
that neighbourhood. Lady Craven also speaks 
of some which she saw in the Turkish domi-’ 
nions, of sue!.' magnitude, that tlie largest 
trees we have in England, placed near them, 
would appear only like bro'omsticks. 

It is to be regretted that no jus’t calculation 
can be formed as to the age of these cele¬ 
brated trees, which are only second in dignity 
and durability to the cedars of Lebanon. The 
Turks, who lop off heads with as much indif¬ 
ference as our gardeners cut their cabbages, 
preserve these trees with a religious tender¬ 
ness. 

Pausanias, a celebrated historian, “who floii-, 
rished about the middle of the second cen¬ 
tury, tells us of a plane-tree of extraordinary 
size and beauty in Arcadia, supposed to have 
been planted by Menelaus, the husband of 

I 8 . 
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Helena, which would make the age of the 
tree about 1360 years, 

Pliny also records the particulars of Several 
remarkable plane-trees, and tells us^of one in 
LyeJa, tljat had a c&ve or hollow in the trunk, 
which measured 81 feet in circumference, in 
which were stone ^seats covered with moss, 
and that Licinius Mutianus, when consul, witii 
eightoQn of his friends, used to dine and sup 
in the cavity of the tree, the branches of 
which, we are told, spread to such an extent, 
that this single tree ap])eared like a grove, 
and this consul, says our aiitlmr, preferred 
sleeping in this hollow tree to his marble 
chamber, where his bed was composed of 
curious needlework, and canopied with beaten 
gold. Caligula, the tyrannical emperor, who 
was murdered in the year 41, a. d. had also 
a similar plane-tree in Velitra, which he called 
his nest, in the cavitj of which, this haughty 
Roman and fifteen of his debauched courtiers 
used to sit and dine, leaving ample room for 
his train of attendance to wait on the party. 

The peasants about Apamia and Phrygia 
•showed a large plane-tree, on which they 
affirmed Marsyas was hanged up, and flayed 
by Apollo, v/ho was incensed at his presump¬ 
tion, in pretending to contend with him in 
music. Fable ])ictures to our view 
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Tlie Si^tyr’.- fate, whom angrj' Phoebus^slew, 

raised with high conceit, and RufPd with pride. 

At his own pipe tlie skilful god defied. 

‘ Why do you tear me from myself?' he cries^ 

‘ All, crijel! must my skin be made the prize ? 

This for a silly pipe ? ’ he roaring said. 

Meanwhile the skin from off hisi limbs .vas flayd.’ 

Croxai.i/s Ovid. 

’ The oriental plane-tree called dulh by the 
Arabians, appears to have been first intro¬ 
duced into England about the middle of the 
sixteentli century, as Turner says in his Her¬ 
bal of 1568, “ I have sene two very yong 
trees in England, which were called there 
TJayn trees. Whose leues in all poyntes 
were lyke vnto the leues of the Italian Tlayn 
tre. And it is doutles that these two trees 
were either brought out of Italy, oT of som 
larr countre beyond Italy, wherevnto the 
Iferes, monkes, and chanones went a pyl- 
grimage.” Gerard does not notice having 
seen the plane-tree in this country in 1597; 
but he tells us that his servant, William 
Marshall, whom he sent ‘as surgeon in the 
Hercules of London, found these trees grow¬ 
ing in Lepanto in Greece; from* whence^ 
says Gerard, “ he brought one pf those rough 
buttons, being the Ifuit thereof.”* 

Our noble philosopher. Bacon, seems to 
have been one of the earliest planters of the 

] 4 
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plane-tree in this country; but that he was not 
the first we haVe already 'shown from Turner. 
Evelyn says, “ ‘I'lie introduction of this true 
plane among us is, perhaps, due to Ithe great 
Lord, Chancellor Bacon, who planted those 
(still flourishing ones) at Verulam; as to 
mine, I owe it to tljat honourable gentleman, 
the late Sir George Crook, of Oxfordshire, 
from vdiose bounty I received an hopeful 
plant now growing in my Villa.” 

Goodwood Park in Sussex has long been 
/celebrated for containing one of the finest 
oriental , plane-trees in Europe, excepting 
perhaps those. in the vicinity of Constan¬ 
tinople. 

Miller notices tliat there wei’e Yery few 
large oriental plane-trees to be seen in this 
country ; Which he thinks might be owing to 
the great esteem persons of the last age had 
for the lime-tree, which being much easier 
to propagate, and of quicker growth during 
the first three or four years, became more 
fashionable for ave'nues and shady walks near 
habitations. As the stately avenues have 
now nearly disappeared, we may perhaps sec 
this celebrated tre(^ of the ancients become 
fashionable again in our plantations, for al¬ 
though, it is late in putting forth its leaves, 
and sheds them again early in the autumn, 
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}et no- tree affords a more agseeable shade 
than the plane, during the summer months ; 
and it is. worthy of remark, that theibliage of 
this tree) like that of the lilac, mulberry, and 
walnut, which are also ejjstern trees^ is ^tever 
injured by insect or bijght. .The eastdrn 
plane-tree has also the quality of cleansing its 
trunk Ifom moss and other parasitical incum¬ 
brances, b} annually throwing off its |?ark. 

The leaves of the plane-tree are about ’seven 
inches long, and eight inches wide, deeply cut 
into five segments, and are what are termed 
palmated leaves ; the upper surface is of a 
aeep green, and the under side pale. The 
flowers come out upon long peduncles, hang¬ 
ing downward; and the' seed or fruit is of a 
globular shape, and gracefully suspertded from 
the branches, until it falls to pieces; when 
the seeds, which are covered by a kind of 
down, are transported to a considerable dis¬ 
tance by the wind. Thus nature has pro¬ 
vided them with wings, that as they require 
much room for their gr®wth, .they may be 
scattered thinly over the country. 

-'•* 'rberc lives and works 

A soul in all things, and tli^ soul is God, 

The beauties of the wilderness ai'e hjs.” 

COWPER. 

The plane-tree seems designed by nature 
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to stand singly, for its lower branches shoot¬ 
ing horizontally, soon take a direction to the 
ground, q,nd offer a more delightful I'etreat 
from the midday sun, than any tr(ee in the 
park«r^ Wjd have freq^uently remarked that this 
Asiatic tree thrives Jbetter in the smoky atmo¬ 
sphere of our metropolis than most other 
trees; which should induce the planters, in' 
the immediate vicinity of London, to culti¬ 
vate it more generally. Dr. Hunter tells us, 
that a plane-tree which was eight feet high, 
was planted at Shad well Lodge, in Norfolk, 
the seat of .John Buxton, Esq., in April 1744, 
which in April 1775, was sixty-ffve feet nine 
inches high; the girth at half a foot from the 
ground was seven leet nine inches ; at twenty 
feet, four feet six inches. 

Ricciolus'says that the Turks used to build 
most of their ships with this timber, it is 
said to be close and hard, and to take a fine 
polish; and is useful for a variety ol‘ pur¬ 
poses. It is raised generally from layers, but 
these seldom produt.: so fine trees as those 
obtained from seed, which should be sown 
when ripe,'in a moist and shady situation. 
This tree may al^o be^ropagated by cuttings, 
which shoidd be planted early in autumn in a 
moist, gopd soil. 

The American plane-tree, idatanus occi- 

10 
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(lentalk, grows naturally witkin the sanre 
lalitiides in the western world, that the pla- 
tanus onientalis flourishes in the East. The 
American plane appears to have been known 
to us about two hundred years, a*s Johnson 
says in his edition of Ger^^rd’s Herbal, printed, 
in IbdS. “ There are two young ones at this 
‘time growing with Mr. Tradescant;” and 
Parkinson states, that “ the American plane- 
tree was introduced by Mr. John Tradescant, 

Tin* 

This species of plane-tree is now much^ 
more common than that of the East, although 
It is not sujierior to the latter in any parti¬ 
cular. Mr. Gilpin tells us, that one of the 
flnest occidental planes stood in his garden at 
Vicar’s-hill, where its boughs, feathering to 
the ground, formed a canopy of* above sixty 

feet in diameter. 

* 

These trees love a moist soil, and should 
therefore be plentifully watered when young, 
which will ensure them as rapid a growth in 
modern times, as the irrigating them with 
wine did in ancient days. 

» 

Taiitumquc posica honoris inrrmi, nf nuro injmo muCri- 
antur: comjicrlum idmaxime jovdrssc rgdicilms; docuivmquc 
cliam arbons vina potarc .— Plin. 
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. POPLAR.—POPULUS. 

Natural order, Amentacc(E. A genus of the 
Dicccia Odandria e/ass. 


“ And poplar, llial uith mIvc' liiu-.s its leaf.” Covvi-kk. 

“ The poplar is by ^reat Alcidci worn.” ViitoiL. 

■-“ A double wreath Evander twined, 

And poplars black and white his temples bind.” In. 

These towering aquatic trees, which the 
Greeks named and Aiysigo?, were, in 

ancient times, held sacr d to Hercules, who 
wore a crown, .composed ol’the foliage of the 
poplar, in his descent to the infernal regions. 
The ancients, who had a fable for every sub¬ 
ject for which they could not find a philoso¬ 
phical reason, thus accounted for the different 
hues which the leaf has on its opposite sides. 
The leaves of which the hero’s crown was 
composed, on the side next his head, retained 
their natural pale colour, or, as some say, 
received that pallid hue from the perspiration 
of his brow; bUt .the other side, being ex¬ 
posed to the smoke and noisome vapours of 
the dismal dominions he was visiting, took a 
‘darker tint, which they still retain. 
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The^ poplar was dedicated to Hercules, fn 
consequence of Ills destrojing Cacus in a 
cavern ^adjoining to the -Vventine Mount, 
where these trees formerly abounded. 

* 

* . • • 

“ From that blest hour th’ i^i'cadiaii tribe bestrAv’d , 
Those solemn honours pn tlieir guEft'dian god. 

Potitius first, his gratitude to prove, 

Adored Alcides in tlie shady grove ; 

And with the old Pinarian saci-ed line 
These altars raised, and paid the rites divine.^ 

Rites, which our sons for ever shall maintain; 

And evei sacred shall the grove reniiiin. 

Come, then, with us to great Alcides pra}'. 

And crown your heads, and solemnize the da\. 

Invoke our common God with hymns divine. 

And IVom . iie goblet pour the generous Vine. 

He said, and with the jtoplar's s.^cred boughs. 

Like great Alcides, binds bis lioiiry brows.” 

Pitt’,<; I'irgil. 

All those who had gloriously conquered 
their enemies in fight, wore a garland of the 
branches of the white poplar, from the example 
of Hercules. * 

It is related that Homer first recited his 
matchless verses beneath a poplar. This king 
of poets says, in the Iliatl, that the buckler of 
Ajax, son of Telamon, was made by a skilful 
workman of Hyle, named Tychiusj and, it’is 
pretended, that it was through gratitude that 

■I , 

* The altar of Hercules, Ara Maxima, was at Rome, be¬ 
tween the Aventine Aid the Palatine mountains, in the 
open place called Forum Boarium (the ox market). • 
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Komer made‘mention of this artist, because, 
when in want 6f subsistence, this great poet 
had been* kindly received and treite'd by a 
currier of Hyle, in Boeotia, named 'i''yc^ius; 
and f^r many ages the place was shown where 
Homer recited his verjies to his host, under 
the shade of a popfar. I’rom the beautiful 
manner in whicli the author of tire Iliad com¬ 
pares the fall of Simoi'sius, by the hand of 
Ajax, to a poplar just cut down, we may con¬ 
clude that it was a favourite tree with this 
celebrated Greek writer. Pope thus translates 
the verse : 

“ So falls a poplar, that in watery 'ground 

Raised bigh the head, with stately branches crown’d, 
(Foil’d by sonic artist with his shining steel, 

To shape the*'Circle of the bending wheel) 

Cut down it lies, tall, smooth, and largely sinead. 
With all its beauteous honours on its head.” 

Ovid notices the poplar as .the tree on 
which lovers wrote their verses. In the 
epistle from G^none to Paris it is thus men¬ 
tioned : 

« 

“ TJiere grows ft }wplar by the river side, 

W^hose trunk engraved records my once loved name: 
Live, popliar, live, that wavest o’er the tide 
W'ith tlfis memqrial of my lover’s shame: 

‘ When Paris flietj, and reckless of his love, 

‘ Can bi-eatho unblest by his Qinone’s eyes, 

‘ Then Xanthus backward from his course shall move, 

‘ Aud’to their fountain-head his waves shall rise.” 

II.P. jun. 
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The popUr is a native of Eujope, and hai6 
bee® foun4 growing’ naturally hear rivers and 
brooks Italy to Swede :i, as well as in 

Siberia 4^d Barbary: 

Tlie stately poplars o’er our fietl-. tlial f];ro\^ 

Admit tlieir brethren from, the distant Po.” 

Delille. 

The banks of the Po have ever been cele¬ 
brated for these spiral trees, on which,account 
some writers have thought tlvat the sisters of 
Phaeton were clianged into poplars ; but this 
does not appear from Ovid, as we have 
noticed in the history of the larch, yet it is 
slightly alluded to by Virgil in the 10th book 
of the ^Eneis : 

“ Por Cycnu' loved unhappy I’hjeton, 

• And san^ his loss in poplar gj-oves, aldne, 

Beneath the sister shatles.” 

Sterne, in his Sentimental Journal, has pic¬ 
tured Maria sitting under a poplar, in such 
forcible melancholy colours, that when we 
' ee this tree in ruyal situations by the side of 
a brook, we almost expect to meet the “ hap¬ 
less damsel,” or hear “ tlie evening service 
to the Virgin,” or a tale of woe, tqld by the 
“ sweetest notes ” of her plaintive pipe : 

“ ’Twas near a thicket’s calm retreat, 

Under a poplar tree, 

Maria chose i.er wretched seat, 

To mourn her sorrows free.” 
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’Notwithstanding that we might- 
selves of the authority of'the British Botanist, 
and the able compiler of the Hortus^KiewettfeJs, 
for claiming both the white and |he black 
popktrs as natives of this country ; yet, ffom 
our own observations,.and the remarks of our 
oldest writers on the subject, we do not feel 
justified in pronouncing both of them abori¬ 
ginals of our soil. Turner says, in 1568, “ As 
touching the whyte asp, I remem bre not that 
euer I saw it in any place of England. But I 
fiaue sene it in great plentye in Italy, by the 
ryuer sede of Padus; where, as, it is called 
albera, and in hyghe Germany by the reuer 
syde, where as it is called saurbaum. If it be 
found in England, it may be called a whyte 
asp, or a*whyte popler.” Gerard, wlio wrote 
about thirty years after Turner, says, “ The 
white poplar groweth not very common in 
England, but in some places heere and tliere 
a tree: I found many both small and great 
growing in a lowe medow Jurning vp a lane 
at the'&rther end bf a village called Black- 
wall, from London; and in Essex at a place 
called Ouenden, and in diuers other places.” 
We do not find ^any old English name for 
these treesj as the, word poplar is as evidently 
from thCiLatih populus, or ^he French peuplier, 
^ the name of abele is from the low Dutch 
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ub^, a- name which they gave* to this trea^ 
on apconnt of its hodry or aged*colour. 

The Lombardy or Po poplar, populm dilaiatat 
whose t^^ering form so conspicuously marks 
it from all other deciduous trees, i§ said to 
have been first introducqd into, this countfy 
by the Earl of Rochford, who planted it in 
Essex, about the year 1758; since which 
time it has, from its easy pi’opagatipn and 
quick growth, spread itself throughout the 
country; and on this account it is not 
generally admired, because we too often meet 
with these vegetable grenadiers injudiciously 
planted, eitht r in single rows, or in enclosing 
small gardens, and for which we have but few 
trees worse calculated. 

» 

The planting of theLombardy popldr should 
have been confined to the hand of the land¬ 
scape planter, when we should have founa it 
one of the greatest ornaments of our sylvan 
scenes, as its shape contrasts so singularly 
with our native forest trees, without any 
offensive harshness, and particularly when it 
rises in clumps of two or three trees in th6 
midst of the plantation. In some ‘situation^ 
we have found a detached poplar give good 
effect, and in others a plantation of them have 
added considerably to the beauty of exten¬ 
sive grounds ; but so much depends on the 
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general arrangement of the groves, and the 
lindulation of *the ground, that it is scarcely 
possible to give* directions where to plant this 
Italian tree, without being on *he spot. 
However, we may -venture to recommend its 
being planted in places where it is desirable 
to break the uniformity of the sky line. This 
tree possesses o.ne beauty peculiar to itself, 
which is its waving mien when agitated by the 
wind, for its whole body bows in as graceful 
a manner as the bending corn; whilst other 
jtrees have only their foliage, or smaller 
branches, moved by the air, and although it 
does not catch masses of light in the happy 
manner of the elm, ye t the quivering play¬ 
fulness of its foliage is both agreeable to the 
eye and the ear. 

The valfle of different timber-trees in dif¬ 
ferent countries, depends greatly on the cus¬ 
toms and habits of the people. In the plains 
of Naples, where there is a demand for this 
soft wood, it is customary for a peasant, on 
the birth of-a daughter, to plant a row of 
poplar trees, which are cut down and sold at 
dte end of seventeen years, to make up a for¬ 
tune for her ; •for it is not customary in that 
country for a yoqng man, however poor he 
may be .himself, to take a.portionless wife. 

: In many parts of Italy, the poplar is still 
' 9 
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planted as a .support to the climbing vine; 
and the vine-dresser may now be seen, as of 
old, swinging on a rope, formed of• twisted 
willows, viihilst he trims up the poplar, or 
prunes its luxuriant spouse; and his •voi<?e is 
still heard abusing the lads ■and lasses, as they 
return from market, with the same gross 
w!t and low jests that gave such zest to the 
Jarces of Ateila in ancient times. 

In Lombardy, all the vessels in which the 
grapes are carried from the vineyards, are 
formed of poplar planks, of about two inches 
thick, and in. them the grapes are squeezed. 
These vessels are said to last from thirty to 
forty years ; and their lightness is also a con¬ 
siderable recomiT'^ndation, as tljese troughs 
are often of a size that will contain upwards 
of fifteen hundred weight of grapes.' 

We are assured that thirty acres of this 
wood, when fit to cut, are worth in Italy 
about four thousand pounds. The trunk of 
the poplar, when about two feet in diameter, 
and thirty feet in length, wliich size it attains 
in about seventeen or eighteen years, is sold 
in Lombardy to the dealers for twelve or fif-? 
teen shillings. It is cut at the water-saw mills 
whilst green, into thin boards, for packers of 
bales of woollens, boards to put in the middle 
of silk pieces, or other manufactures, and also 

K 2 
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for boxes arid packing cases, as the tightness 
of the wood saves much expence in carriage, 
and nails do not split the poplar plapk,* which 
is also a recommendation to this ^food, and 
it rsfthei' gives way than splits when thrown 
to the ground. • . 

The timber of the Po poplar is said to be 
inferior to the common black poplar, but it Is 
in demand for many purposes where soft 
wood is required, and vast quantities of 
wooden shoes are made from it in France 
.and other parts of the continent. It answers 
tolerably well for floors and other purposes 
where it is not. exposed to the weather. P'or 
packing cases we can have no better wood, 
which will always ensure it a good sale in this 
mercantile country. 

A corre‘spondent in Young’s annals affirms, 
that this kind of poplar is fit to cut for build¬ 
ing purposes in twelve years, and that at 
eight years’ growth, it is forty feet high, i'or 
rafters, small beams, studs, boards, &c. he 
says, they have stbod sixteen years without 
the least decay, having been brushed over 
with oil, tar, and brickdust laid on hot. 

The growth of this tree, like that of most 
others, depends, upon the soil and situation 
in which it is planted. . Mr. Young, in his 
Irish tour, mentions some Lombardy poplars 



which grew to the height of thirty-five feet^ 
in five years, and many at two* years old to 
the height of twelve feet. Martyn says, 
“ I have| measured one of my own trees, 
which has been planted * about twent;^five 
years, and find that it rfieasures six feet five 
inches round, a foot aboye the ground, and 
sfx feet, at the height of five feet; it is sixty- 
three feet five inches high, and has not in¬ 
creased so much in height as in girth, for 
some years past.” 

The most extraordinary trees of this kind, 
that we have seen, were in a swampy situation 
on the borders of the Seine, near Rouen, in 
Normandy, where they seemed aspiring to 
reach the height'd' the towers of the cathe¬ 
dral of that city. Tliese trees had liot been 
planted more than about twenty years ; yet 
their height is such, as to make it (pute 
awful to walk in the avenues. The moisture 
of the soil in which they are planted, and the 
height of the mogntains that shelter them, 
have both contributed to draw them up in an 
extraordinary manner. 

In some parts of Flanders great profit i» 
made by planting the common kinds of 
black and white poplar ; and tho like advan¬ 
tage would be made in this country, weyre more 
attention paid to planting these trees in boggy 

a 3 
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and waste lands, where neither corn or grass 
will prosper but it seems a fashion rather 
to let these plots of ground lie w^,st'e, than 
to plant them with trees to which^the soil is 
suitable although, if their speedy growth and 
small expense in planting be taken into con¬ 
sideration, it wou^ld be found perhaps more 
profitable by making quick return, than the 
oak OK. elm, which require good soil and ages 
to render them advantageous. Poplars have 
been known to drain moist ground so effectu¬ 
ally, and to manure it by the fall of their 
leaves, so as to render it fit lor meadow or 
pasture land. 

These trees are pro]>.agated by cuttings, 
which should be planted in the spring; they 
should ■'be taken from the most vigorous 
shoots of the last year, or at most, not above 
two years’ growth ; these should be planted 
about a foot deep in the earth, and it is 
advisable to rub off all the side shoots lor 
the first year or two whiph gives strength to 
the young plants.' 

All the kinds of poplar are alike b«d wood 
Tor fuel, as it rather roasts away than burns, 
giving a great deal of smoke, but no flame. 
On this account it is desirable for building 
of cottages and stables, &c., as the boards are 
so slow in taking fire, that the flames are said 
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to have been stopped at that part of a bud<^ 
ing on fire, where this timber had been used. 

We sifiall pass over in dence the many 
books tl^pt have been written on the medici¬ 
nal qualities of every parjt of this ti;ee,^^s we 
do not find that our fqrelhthers.were exenlpt 
from the pains of the gout, although they 
kssure us, that the leaves of the poplar are an 
infallible cure for this vexatious complaint. 

The buds of both the white and the black 
poplar, have an agreeable perfume early in 
the spring, and when pressed between the 
fingers yield a balsamic resinous substance, 
which extracted by spirits of wine smells like 
storax. 

The flowers of the poplar have but little 
attraction, excepting to the bee * and the 
botanist; 

“ Swung iunlic wind the poplars nod in love 

whilst the bee collects the superfluous pollen 
to convert into waxen cells. 

Scheffer, tvhose indu*stry and ingenuity 
almost equalled that of the inhabitants of the 
hive, collected the cotton down whjch covers 
the seeds of these trees, and converted it into 
paper. 
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PORJUGAL LAUREL. — PRUNlis LUSI- 
TANICA. 

Natural order, Pomacecc. Rosacea’, Juss. 

t 

A genus of the Jcosandria Monogynia class. 


“ Hail, Albion, native country ! See, how changed 
Tliy once grim aspect! how adorn’d and gay 
Thy howling forests, where together ranged 
The naked hunter and liis savage prey !” Wi;si'. 

This beautiful cvTigrecn, which is one of 
the greaitest ornaments of our shrubbery, 
was first obtained from Portugal, on which 
account it is called the Portugal laurel, al¬ 
though it is very doubtful whether it be a 
native of that soil. The French name it 
Laurus Madcriensis, and in their own lan¬ 
guage, Laurier de Modi re; and we are dis¬ 
posed to believe, that it is indigenous to the 
4-Zores as Well as Madeira. The Azores lie 
in the same latitude with Portugal, and the 
Portuguese ngme'for this plant is Azoureiro, 
which strohgly indicates their having pro¬ 
cured it from these islands. 
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Knowlton’s manuscripts intomi us, that ^ 
was first cultivated* in this country by Mr. 
Thomaa Fairchild, in 1648. 

Millei^ who calls the common laurel the 
cherry-laurel, calls this -species the cjierry- 
bay, and he observe?, in 1724, that, it 
holds out our hard winters best on our cold¬ 
est and openest grounds, ^nd is a glorious 
tree for standards on most grounds.”. 

It is with great delight we see, of late years, 
even our native woods interspersed with 
exotic timber-trees, and in many instance^ 
embellished with foreign flowering shrubs. 
The forest of St. Leonard’s, in Sussex, which 
we remember a most gloomy and desolate* 
waste, the retreat of footpads and contraband 
dealers, is now become one of the most 
embellished parts of the country; and we 
behold with_ surprise, groves of valuable 
timber spring up in spots where we were 
formerly told a rabbit could not find sub¬ 
sistence. 

“ Waste sandy valleys, once perplex’d with thorn, 
The spiry fir and shapely box adorn,” Pope. 

These agreeable metamorphoses are princi¬ 
pally owing to the spirited^ manner in which 
the grounds have, been cleared anji planted 
by Lord Erskine, Charles (ieorge Beauclerc, 
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ASq*, John Aldbridge, Esq., George Matcham, 
Esq., — Knowles, Esq., — Sugden, Esq., and 
others ; who will eventually reap as profitable 


a harvest from these sylvan scenes^ as they 
collect fcom their richer valleys where Ceres 
reigns ; and xve may add from Crabbe, 


“ Thy walks are ever pleasant; every scene 
Is rich in beailly, lively, or serene — 
pith — is that varied view with woods around, 
Seen from the seat, within the shrubbery bound.” 

The Portugal laurel has hitherto been 
planted only as an ornkment to the shrub¬ 
bery ; but we would strongly recommeud its 
•being cultivated in the forest we have just 
noticed, as well as in other plantations ; and 
not for its beauty alone, but lor its fruit also, 
which is, as well as the fruit of the common 
laurel, the favourite food of the pheasant. 11 
is desirable to draw these beautilul birds from 
the fields of the farmer, by furnishing them 
with food in our forests ; and it is well known 
that birds which feed on berries have a much 
finer flavour than those that are bred in corn- 
la^ds. 

Pheasants are natives of and originally 
came from the same spot from whence the 
common laurel was first brought, that is from 
th^ banks of the ancient liver Phasis that 
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flows <into the Black Sea, and from whi(6h 
they received their name, being called by 
the Grpeks <I>a;(r/fl!voV. The Latin phasianm is 
the sanje, and our pheasant, and the French 

faisand, have the same derivation., 

» 

The Portugal laiu’el ripens its fruit in'Oc¬ 
tober, which is a drupp of a dark purple 
colour and spicy flavour. The seed is con¬ 
tained in a nut or stone similar to that of the 
cherry, but more pointed*at the top, and 
smaller than that of the common laurel. The 
wood of the Portugal laurel appears to be 
nearly as Ij^'rd as that of box ; and as it grows 
with a strong tree-like stem to the height of 
twenty or thirty feet, it may turn to accounl 
as a substitute for box-wood. 

It has a line effect in the plantation during 
the month of .Tune, when it is often covered 
with long pendent racemes^ or strings ol white 
rosette flowers, o])ening in succession from the 
top of the flower-stalk,' whilst the buds are 
gradually dimini^ihed to the end, like pearl- 
beads set in the most g/aceful manner. The 
branches are covered with a shining purplish 
bark, and the young wood and le^f-stalks are* 
of a fine red tint, which rorjtrast most hap¬ 
pily with the lucid green of the upper surface 
of the leaf; whilst it harmonizes in.an equally 
agreeable manner with the pomona green*of 
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under side. These leaves hang much 
more gracefully than those of the common 
laurel, and are not so liable to be injured by 
the frost in severe winters. . 

The severe winter of 1740, which killed 
most of the common laurels, scarcely affected 
the Portugal laurel, g,nd although these shrubs 
were injured by the frost in January 1776,most' 
of them, recovered when cut down. They 
love a loose moist soil, not too wet, but will 
thrive in most kinds of earth ; although they 
do not prosper so well when planted in a very 
dry soil, or in ground that is over, wet. The 
finest trees are raised from seeds, as they are 
then more disposed to take an upright growth. 
To obtain the seeds perfectly ripe, it is ne¬ 
cessary to*protect them from the birds. They 
should be sown in drills as soon as gathered ; 
for if kept until the spring, they will not ger¬ 
minate until the second yerr. It is .advis¬ 
able to cover the beds with any light litter 
that will protect the ground from the frost, 
and to keep the yourfg plants moist by water¬ 
ing should the summer prove dry, by which 
means they will be fit for transplanting the 
following autumn.. 

The best season for propagating these trees 
by cuttings is about the end of September, 
as soon as the autumnal rains fall to moisten 
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the ground. The cuttings slwuld be frofd 
the same year’s shoots, and if they have a part 
of the :Cormer year’s wood to the^r bottom, 
they will more certainly succeed, and form 
better r6ots. They should be plantedyibout 
six inches deep, and the earth pyessed ^ose to 
them. When increased by layers, the young 
•branches should be laid down in the autumn, 
and they will take root in one year, when they 
may be detached from the parent stock, and 
removed to the nursery. 
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PRIVET. — LIGUSTRUM. 

t 

Natural ofdeVi Sepiarioe. Jasmineo’, .Tuss. A 
genus of the Diaitdrm Monogynia class. 


“ Alba ligukra caduiit, vaccinia nigra Icgunuir." VrKciii,. 

t 

“ Nor will the breast where fancy glows 
Deem every flower a weed, that blows 

Amid the desert plain.”* .Shenstoni- 

““ But who their virtues can declare ? who j)ierct 
With vision pure, into thes* sacred stores 
Ol .if-allh, and life, an.l joy.” Thomson. 

' This niitive shrub is one of the prettiest 
ornaments of our hedgerows, which it con¬ 
tinues to embellish for a longer period than 
most other plants ; for, although it is deci¬ 
duous, the leaves seldom fall until thrust off 
by those of the succeeding spring. And its 
spike-formed thyrsi *of white monopetalous 
flowers, which in shape resemble those of the 
lilac in miniature, are in blossom from the 
beginning of Mgty to the end of June, agree¬ 
ably perfuming the hedges; and its clustering 
bunches of deep purple shining berries gar¬ 
nish the spray of this shrub during the whole 
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winter,- affording food to the 4)ullfinch aivi 
thrus , and a 

“ Fit dwelling for the feather’d tlirong, 

Wl^o pay their quit-rents with a song.” .Green. 

'Fhe leaves of the privet ’ feed tjie sphynx'li- 
sruslri, or privet hawk motli; and the phalcena 
syringaria is also nourished by it in the cater¬ 
pillar state; and mehe vesicatorius, ^ cantha- 
rides, or blister-beetle, is found on it. 

The leaves being bitter and slightly astrin¬ 
gent, arc but seldom eaten by cattle; horses 
refuse it entirely, but kine, sheep, and goats7 
will sometimes browse on it. 

It is a valuable plant in the shrubbery, as 
it grows well mider tne drip of trees, and 
bears clipping, which makes it desirable in 
those situations where it is necessary to form 
hedges, either for shelter or ornament, and as 
it has only fi)3rous roots, it impoverishes the 
ground less than anv other shrub. 

The privet is not liable to be injured by 
insects or blight, and it i^ found to be one of 
the few plants that will thrive in the smoky 
atmosphere of the squares or gardelns of Loq- 
don, but it seldom produces flowers in these 
confined* situations. In open places it arrives 
to the height of six or seven fek, and the 
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^^ood becomee hard and fit for the use of the 
turner. 

We learn from Plinj, that the berrtes Of 
this shrub were in ancient times pven to 
chickens to cure them of the pepia, or pip, a 
dis'ease that often destroys whole broods of 
poultry, and which ,is caused by a thin white 
skin or film that grows under the tip of the 
tongue, .and hinders their feeding. It usually 
arises from want of water, or from the drink¬ 
ing of puddle-water, or eating filthy meat. It 
may be cured by pulling off the film with the 
fingers, and rubbing the tongue with salt. 
Hkwks are particularly liable to this disease, 

' especially from feeding on stinking flesh. 

“ See m&n from nature rising slow to art! 

To copy instinct then was reason’s part; 

Thus then to man the voice of nature spake — 

Go, from the creatures thy instruction take; 

I.earn from the birds what food the thickets yield ; 

Learn from the beasts the physic of the field.” 

PopK. 

Old medical writers tell us that the leaves 
and flowers of privet are cooling, drying, and 
restringent, good for ulcers and inflammations 
of the mouth and throat, bleeding of the gums, 
and relaxation of the uvula. 

The leaves of this plant give a faint tine- 
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lujEe of I'ed to blye paper { but thf‘flowers auo 
fruit ^ive it much deeper. Fiom this and 
the choujical analysis, it was c onjectured that 
there was an aluminous salt involved in a great 
deal of sulphur in the leaves, but tha^.this 
salt is very much disenga<>ed froni it iii the 
flowers and fruit. It yields a great quantity 
of oil and acid liquor by distillation, as well 
as a little urinous spirit. All’these principles 
mixed together, are liiought^to render the 
privet ve^y detersive. 

The gargarisms made of the juice or dis¬ 
tilled water ol' this plUnt, were formerly muclr 
used for the diseases of the throift, as they 
were supposed to dry away ulcers, and also - 
to assuage the inflammations of the eyes, and 
scalds, &c., and were said to stof) the.spitting 
of blood, and cure haemorrhages. . 

This plant indigenous to most ? em- 
peratc' climeS, but it is said not to be 
found in Poland. The Cfreeks called it 
Xvftoc (Phillurea), the Latins lA^iisIrum, the 
Arabians Mahaieh'. In Spanish it is named 
Alfena and AUiena, in Portuguese Alfcna, in 
Italian Qinstrico, in perman Ligmter Rliein- 
w^den, and MundhoUz, in Russian iSchosi, in 
Dutch Keelcruyt, in French Troene, and in 
English it was formerly called Prim, Print, 
and Primprint, fidm being, as is sUpposed, 
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jkept <Jipp 0 (l in a neat manner. Parkinson 
tells' us that it was used to cover arbours, 
bowers, and bqnqueting-houses, aiuji ke adds, 
“ it is wrought and cut into many formes of 
me^i, hqrses, bird^s, &c. as the workmen list, 
supported a,t the first with timber, poles, and 
the like, but afterwards groweth strong of 
itselfe, sufficient to hold it in the forme it-is 
made into.” The same author tells us, that 
the berries were dried with tlie young branches, 
and ground into powder, which formed a con¬ 
siderable article of commerce with the Turks, 
who used it to give a yellow colour to their 
hair, hands, and nails, and that tliey also dyed 
their horses’ manes and i ails with this powder, 
to make tiiem gay on festival days. 

The‘Italian or evergreen privet, is now 
generally supplied by our nurserymen, as it 
is equally hardy and the flowers something 
larger ; but this variety seldom produces fruit 
in England, and therefore is not so valuable 
in the plantation as our native kind of privet. 

The best plants *are raised from seed, which 
should be treated in the same manner as the 
direction'given for sowing the holly-berries. 
It is easily propagated by laying down the 
young shoots in autumn, and it may be in¬ 
creased also by cuttings, as well as by the 
‘ suckers, which it sends forth in great plenty. 

10 
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The foliage of this shrub is of a purplish, 
green, and it agrees* well with* the yellower 
tints of the common laurel. Whert planted 
with box or other dwarf evergreens, its clus¬ 
ters of sKining berries have a food ^ffeSt in 
the winter months. 

From the pulp of the berries, a rose-colour¬ 
ed pigment may be prepared. With the 
addition of alum, they dye wool and sjlk of a 
good durable green ; for this purpose they 
must be gathered as soon as ripe. 
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.ROSE.—ROSA. 

Natural order, Seniicosee. Rosacece^ Juss. A 
genus of^ the Icdsandria Polifgynia class. 

“ I am the Rose of Sharon.” Solomon’^ Song, ii. 1. 

“ The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad, 
ivnd the desert shall rejoice and blossom as tlie rose.” 

Isaiah, xxxv. 1 . 

“ The nightingales warbled their enchanting notes, and 
rent the tliln veils of the rose-bud and the rose.” Jami. 

“ Rose ! thou art the swe’test flower 
That ever drank the amber shower; 

Rose ! thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled spring, the wood-nymph wild * 

Even*'the gods, who walk the sky. 

Are amorous of thy scented sigh; — 

Cupid too, in Paphian shades. 

His hair with rosy fillet braids.” 

INTooke’s Anacreon, Ode 41. 

“ The rose abashed, with a' comely blush 
Unveils her virgin cheeks, and to the gods 
Due honours pays, and with its fragrant smell, 
Sabean odours like, perfumes their dames.” 

Coecmella, lil ). X. 


“ Ncm e, non e la porpora 
De la Monzese rosa. 
Non e de la muscosA 
II vermiglio gentil. 
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Par quel langour veizeggiaiio^ 

Le pill soavi aurette, 

Ne miglior don permette 
• A Vergin crine April. 

Esce da I’uniil calice 
<Cinnamomea fragranza, 

Onde I’indica stanza 
Flora cotanto amo, , 

E Nice, che in lei beasi, 

Sorride in cuore e pensa, 

Che ben virtu conipensa • 

Quando beltii niancb.” I^ontani. 

Aimable rose ! an lever de I’aurore, 

I hi essaini de zephyrs badine autour de toi; 

Chacun d’eux jine qu’il t’adore, 

Chacnn d’eux et promet une etemelle Ibi. 

« 

Mais le soleil, en se couchant dans I’onde, 

Voit a leurs tendres soins succeder le niepris: 

l.a troupe ingrate et vagabonde 
Te deserte sans scrupule avec ton cciloris. 

Les Amours ate Leucippc. 

“ Thy scented buds life’s joys disclose, 

They strew our paths with magic sweets. 

Where many a thoni like thine, fair rose. 

Full oft the weary wandei'er meets: 

And when he sees thy charms depart, 

He feels thy thorn’witliin his heart.” 

Mils. M. Robinson. 

The rose, which is the emblem* of beau^ 
and the pride of Flora, reigns queen of the 
flowers in every part of the glpbe; and the 
bards of all nations and language^ have sung 
its praises. Yet what poet has been able, or 
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language sufficient, io do justice to a plant 
that Mas been* denominated the daughter of 
heaven, the glory of the spring, and tlie* orna¬ 
ment of the earth ? 

As it i;s the most.common of all that com¬ 
pose the garland qf* Rora, so is it the most 
delightful. Every country boasts of it, and 
every beholder admires it ; poets have cele¬ 
brated jts charms without exhausting its cu- 
logium, lor its ^allurements increase upon a 
familiarity, and every fresh view presents new 
beauties, and gives additional delight. Hence 
it renovates the imagination of the bard, an^^ 
the very name of the flower gives harmony 
■ to hi« numbers, as its odours give sweetness 
to the air. 

To paint this universal emblem of delicate 
splendor in its own hues, the pencil should 
be dipped in the tints of Aurora, when arising 
amidst her aerial glory. Human art can 
neither colour nor describe so fair a flower. 
Venus herseli* feels a rival in the rose, whose 
beauty is composed^ of all that is exquisite 
and graceful. 

. It has been made the symbol of sentiments 
as opposite as/various. Piety seized it to 
decorate the temples, whilst Love expressed 
its tenderness by wreaths, and Jollity revelled 
adorned with crowns of roses. Grief strews 
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it on the.tomb, and LuxuVj spreads it on the 
couch. It is minglod with our tears,* and 
spread 'in our gayest walks; in epitaphs it 
expresses youthful modesty and chastity, 
whilst in the son<js of the Bacchanalians tlieir 
god is compared to this flower. ‘ ,The beauty 
of the morning is allegorically represented 
by this flower, and Aurora is depictured 
strewing roses before the chariot of Phoebus. 

“ When morning paints the orient skies, 

Her fingers bum with roseate dyes.” 

It is thong’t to have given* name to the 
lIolyTiand wliere Solomon sang its praise, as 
Syria appears to be derived from S?iri, a beau¬ 
tiful and delicato species of ro.se, for which 
that country has always been famous ; and 
hence called Siirisian (the Latid of*Ro.ses).*‘ 

“ Each common bush shall Syrian roses wear.” 

■ Virgil. 

“ Now, upon Syria’s land of roses 

Softly the light of eve repbses.” T. Moore. 

Forster says, “ the rose of Kashmire for its 
brilliancy and delicacy of odour has long been 
proverbial in the East.” 


* •Richardson. 

L 4 
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“ Who has npt lieard o\' the vale of Cashmeri:, 

With its roscj; the brightest that eartli ever gave.” 

T. Moore. 

The oriental poetry abounds in flowery 
alluiyions to this })lant. 

You may place a hundred handtids of 
fragrant herbs and flowers before tlu* night¬ 
ingale, yet he wishes not, in his constant 
heart, for more than the sweet breath ol‘ his 
l)e]oved rose.”'^. 

“ Oil ! sooner shall the rose of May 
Mistake her own sweet nightingale, 

And to sonie ineaiutr minstrel’s lay ■ 

Open her bosom’s glowing veil.” T. Moore. 

Tin Ghebers say, (liat when Abraham, their 
great prophet, was thrown into the fire by 
order of Nimrod, the flame turned instantly 
into “ a bed of roses, where the child sweetlv 
rc]iosed.” f 

According to the Jndian mythology, Pagodti 
Siri, otut of the wives of Abstnou, w;is found 
in a rose. 

( 

The island of Rhodes owes its name to the 
prodigious, quantity of roses with which it 
abounds. 

Ludovico V^erthema, who travelled into the 
East in the year 1503. observes, that Taessa 


Jariii. 


f 'J'avcJ'iiicL. 
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was particularly celebrated for roses, and that 
he saw a "reat quantity of these floWers at 
(la]icift,hoth red, white, and yellow^; and Sir 
William Ouseley tells us, in his work on Persia, 
that when he entered the flower-gj,rde 5 i be¬ 
longing to the governor of a castje neart'assa, 
he was overwhelmed with roses. In Persia, 
Wine and other liquors are brought to table 
with a rose in the bottle instead of a stopple 
or cork. 

Jackson says, that the roses of the Jinan 
Nile, or garden of the Nile (attached to the 
Emperor of lV[orocco’s palace), are unequalled, 
and that maitrasses are made of their petals 
tor the men of rank to recline upon ; and wfT 
r(!ad in l ather ^-atrou’s “ Histoirc du Mogol^' 
that the celebrated Princess Nourmahal caused 
an entire canal to be filled with rose-water, 
upon which she took her pleasure witli the 
(Treat Mogul. 

The heat of the sun disengaging the water 
from the essentijil oil of the rose, this sub¬ 
stance was remarked floating,on the surface 
of the canal; and it was thus that the essence 
or olio of roses was first discovered. 

A perfumer in Paris, who made otto of 

roses for the court of Louis.the Sixteenth, 

» 

says, it required four thousand pounds weight 
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of rose leaves^© prodlice seventeen ounces of 
the oil.' 

Of the birth of the rose, it is related in 
fable, that Flora having found the corpse of 
a favourite nymph, whose beauty of person 
was only surpassed by the purity of her heart 
and chastity of mind, resolved to raise a plant 
from the precious remains of this daughter of 
the Dryads, for which purpose she begged the 
assistance of Venus and the Graces, as well as 
of all the deities that preside over gardens, 
to assist in the transformation of the nymph 
into a flower, that was to be by them pro¬ 
claimed qiieen of all the vegetable beauties. 
The ceremony was attended by the zephyrs, 
who cleared the atmosphere, in order that 
Apollo might bless the new-created progeny 
by his beams. Bacchus supplied rivers of 
nectar to nourish it, and Vertumnus pouretl 
his choicest perfumes over the plant. When 
the metamorphosis was complete, Pomona 
‘strewed her fruit over the young branches, 
which were tlicji crowned by Flora with a 
diadem, that had been purposely prepared 
by the celestials to distinguish this queen of 
flowers. 

I ^ 

Anacreon’s .birth of the rose stands thus 
translated by Moore. 
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“ Oil! whence could sucn'a plant h|ve sprung ? 
Attend — for thus the tele is sun^; 

^^^heIl, humid from the silvery stre.-un, 

'^'eims appear’d, in flushing hi ^s, 

Mellow’d by Ocean’s briny dews — 

Wljpn, in the starry courts above, 

The pregnant brain of nighty J<' .e 
Disclosed the nymph of azure glance — 

The nymph who shakes the martial lance ! 

Then, then, in strange evdntful hour, 

The earth produced an infant .flower. 

Which sprung, with blushing tinctures drest. 

And wanton’d o’er its parent’s breast. 

The gods beheld this brilliant birth. 

And hail’d the rose — the boon of earth ! 

With nectar drops, a ruby tide. 

The sweetly-orient buds they dyed, 

And bade tliem bloom, the flowers div;nc 
Of him w ho sheds the teeming, vine: 

And bade them, on the spangled thorn 
Expand tlieir bosoms to tlie morn.” Ode 55. 

Fabulous authors also account for‘the deli¬ 
cious perfume of the rose, hy telling us that 
Love, .in a fe.^st of Olym-pus, in the midst of 
the gaiety of a light and lively dance, over¬ 
threw, with tt stroke of his wing, a cup of 
nectar, which precious Ijquor falling on the 
rose, embalmed it with that, heavenly fra¬ 
grance which it still retains. 

The rose is said to have been, originally 
white, and its change of colour is thus ele¬ 
gantly accounted for by th^ luxuriant imagin¬ 
ation of Catullus., 
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“ While the epamour’d ^ijueen of joy 
Flius to protect her lovely boy, 

On whom the jealous war-god rushes; 

She treads upon* a thorned rose, 

And while the wound with crimson flows, 

_The snowy floweret feels her blood, and blushes !” 

• • 

MytliologiQal writers also relate that Kho- 
dante, queen of Corinth, to avoid the pursuit 
of her lovers, fled into the temple of Diana to 
conceal herself; but being besieged by lovers, 
and obliged to appear, she called on the people 
for assistance, who, on beholding her beauty, 
threw down the statue of Diana, and declared 
her to be the goddess of the temple; upon 
which Apdllo changed her into a rose. 

’ The first rose ever sei n was said to have 
been given by the god of love to Hai’pocrates, 
the god of silence, to engage him not to di¬ 
vulge the amours of his mother Venus ; and 
from hence the ancients made it a symbol of 
silence, and it became a custom to place a 
rose above their heads in their banqueting 
rooms, in order to banish restraint, as nothing 
tliere said would be ‘repeated elsewhere; and 
from this practice originated the saying, 
‘CUnder thfi rose,” when any thing was to be 
kept secret. 

The Turks are great admirers of this lovely 
flower, and Mussulmen in general believe, 
thid it Arst sprang from the perspiration of 
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Mahomet, on whicli ateount they will noi 
suffer a rose leaf to. lie upon-.the ground, or 
permit , any one to tread vpon this sacred 
flower. 

Tlie Greeks named thjs flower'Po(?oV, ^liich, 
according to some etyinologlj^ts, is derived 
from the two words ^eoy and on account 
*of the sweet odour which it exhales. 
being derived from the verb it is pro¬ 
bable that the Latins derived their name for 
the rose, Hosa, from the Greek s being re¬ 
stored for the zefa instead of de/fa, and all 
the modern languages have followed the Latin 
with but sliijht deviations. 

In the luxurious days of the ancients, even 
the warriors clowned themselves with gar¬ 
lands of roses, during their principal rej)ast; 
and Pliny tells us that their delicate meats 
were either covered with the petals ol' these 
fragrant flowers, or sprinkled with its odour- 
ous oils. At, a feast which Cleopatra gave to 
Antony, the royal apartments were covered' 
with rose leaves to a considerable deptii. 

The triumvir, when dying, begged of the 
captivating queen that she would scatter 
fumes on his tomb and cover it with roses. 

In Turkey a rose is sculj)tured on the 
monument of all ladies that die unmarried ; 
and'in Poland tViey cover iLe co^dns o£ 
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“ R(fe^, en qui jt vois paioiti’® 

Un eclat si vif el si doux, 

Voiis nioun'ez bientut; mais peut-etrc 
jDois-je Piourir plutbt que vous ! 

La mort, que mon ame redoute, 

Peut m’arriver incessammeiit. 

'Vous oiourre^en un jour, sans doutc, 

Et inoi peut-rtre en un moment!” 

At this instant vvc found a funeral proces-. 
sion slowly winding towards us, amid the 
monumental stones, and avenues of trees, to 
avoid which, we ascended the height, where 
our attention was attracted by a grave cover¬ 
ed with fresl%moss, and thickly strewed with 
the most 'odorous white flowers, such as the 
inirange-blossom,'jasmine, myrtle, and white 
rose. At each corner stood white porcelain 
vases, filled With similar flowers, all of pure 
white; the whole was covered with a fence 
of wire-work; and the monument was witli- 
out a name, and had only this simple and 
pathetic inscription,Idlle cherie—avec toi 
mes beaux jours sont passes ! 5. Juin, 1819,” 

We were told that die afflicted parent still 
continued to indulge in the sad duty of re¬ 
plenishing the grave with fresh flowers, at the 
earliest opening of the gates of this melan¬ 
choly garden of graves. 

The most trivial objects will sometimes 
make imjlressions on the m'ind, even against 
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our reason, and it is with difficulty we avoi^J 
sensations of affliction, when “we no'w^ look 
upon i^opquets of colourless lowers^ whereas 
others equally enliven us; %ut these, too 
forcibly remind us‘ of the elejrant childVvith 

whom we can no more tread the consecrated 

^ • 

oroimd of Pere la Chaise. 

o t 

, The Mexicans, says the Abbe Clavigero, 
have from time immemorial studied tjie cul¬ 
tivation of flowers and odorous plants, which 
they employ in the worship of their gods ; 


and in the temple of the true God the high 
priest was formerly crowned with roses. 


The Catholic church has still preserved the 


use of these flowers in its most sacred cere-' 


monies, as it is always the rose that they 
strew before the holy sacrament in* solemn 


processions. 

There is now to be seen at Rome, in the 
church'of Saint Susan, an old Mosaic, which 
represents Charlemagne icneeling, receiving 
of St. Peter a standard covered with roses. 
The custom of blessing tiie rose is still pre¬ 
served at Rome, and the day isf . called 
Dominica in rosd. They make in that city 
artificial rose-trees of pure gold, which are 
blessed by the Poj^e on the,first*" Sunday 
in Lent, while they sing Lmtare Jerusalema, 


voL..n. 


M 
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4 nd which after ma*ss he carries in. proces¬ 
sion and then sends to sovereigns or 
presents. to ppinces who visit his. ckpital; 
and it was the ?;ustom until about these last 
forty years, for the prince who recdived this 
rdse-tree to.give a sum equal to five-hun¬ 
dred pounds to thq person who brought him 
this present fnnn the Pope ; but the rose- 
tree by its weight alone was worth twice 
this sum. 

Pope .Tidius the Second sent a consecratetl 
rose of gold, dipped in chrism, and perfumed 
with musk, to Archbishop Warham, April 5, 
1510, to be presented to Henry the Eighth, 
at high mass, with tlie apostolical bene¬ 
diction. The king received the precious rose, 
and more precious benediction, with pro¬ 
found reverence and excessive joy. But every 
body knows how soon the remembrance ol’ 
this rose faded with this capricious monarch. 

Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, sent a mag¬ 
nificent silver rose-tree toRonsard, the French 
poet, of the, sixteenth century, which was 
valued: at two thousand crowns, with this 
ip.scriptioh: Ronsard, VApollon de la Source 
des Muses. As a specimen of his verse we 
give his ode on the rose. 

“ Mignonne,-allons voir sa la rose, 

Qiii ce matin avoit declosc 
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}»a robe de jwurpre au* soleil, 

N’a point perdu (jette vesprce, 

I.es plis de sa robe pourpree 
Et son teint au votre pareil. 

Las ! voyez comme un peu d’espace, 

Migiionne, elle a, dessus la place, 

Las ! las ! ses beautes Itiisse choir ! 

Oh ! vraiment, inaraire ifature, 

Puisqu’ une telle fleur ne, dure 
Que du matin jusques au soir, 

Done si vous me croyez, mignonne, 

Tandis (jue votre age fleuronne 
En sa plus verte nouveaute, * 

Cueillez, cueillez votre jeunesse; * 

Comme a cette fleur la vieillesse 
Fera ternir votre beaute.” 

Bayle relates an accident which happened 
at the baptism of Rotisard. In those days 
it was customary to bring large vases full of 
rose-water, and baskets of flowers to christen¬ 
ings ; and as the nurse was going .to church 
with the infant bard she,let her flowers fall, 
and in turning to recover them, she touched 
the attendant who carried the vase of rose¬ 
water, and spilt it,on the child; and this, 
says Bayle, was since regarded, as a happy 

* This idea recalls to recollection the lines Waller: 

Soiiu lo a Rose. 

“ Tell her that’s yo^ng 

And shuns to have her graces sp^’d, 

That hadst thou sprung * 

In deserts whe’’^ no men abide, 

Thou must have uncommended died.” 

M 2 . 
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presage of the goo^ odour that would some 
day scatter In's poetry. ' 

Painters represent Saint Dorothy holding 
a nosegay of roses, because it is told in her 
life 'that an angel gfive her a bunch *of roses j 
and a prodigy is.related of Saint Louis, a 
bishop, who was nephew to I^ouis the Ninth 
of France. It -is pretended that a rose was 
seen, to come out of his mouth after his 
death. 

In the abbey of Saint Croix, at Poictiers, 
they show a pillar that was raised to comme ¬ 
morate a pretended miracle, and where they 
tell you a rose-tree in full blossom sprung 
out of the grave of a young man, on the day 
after his interment. It is truly shocking that 
the teachers of Christianity should counte¬ 
nance suCh absurd superstitions. We could 
enumerate many .others coupled with the 
rose; but we are more anxious to give space 
for an account of the agreeable use to which 
this flower was ^ut by.Saint Medard, who 
about the j^ear 530, instituted the most 
affecting prize that piety has ever offered to 
virtue. . It was a crown of roses for that vil¬ 
lager’s daughter, who was the most modest, 
most obedient to her parents, and the most 
discreet. The first rose-tree was his own 
10 
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sister, wliom lie crowne'd in tlte church ot 
Salencv. 

We cannot pass over iinr jticed the well- 
known story of the rose-leaf, which shows 
how fond the eastern nations were, of ;con- 
veying their thoughts by Ijieroglyphics. 

At Amadan there w'as a famous academy, 
the rules of which were, that the members of 
it should think much, Avrite little, and speak 
as seldom as possible. Zeb, a learned doctor, 
celebrated all over the East for his great 
knowledge, hearing of a vacancy in this msti- 
tution, hastened to *the city in order to be* 
elected. Untbrtunately he arrived' too late, 
for the place had already been filled by a- 
candidate, who, like many in these times, 
owed his success to his power rhore 4han to 
his deserts. The president of the academy 
filled a vase so full of water that an additional 
drop would m"ake it run over, by which the 
doctor was to understand* that their society 
A'. as too full to admit of another member. 

The learned Zeb was retiring sorrowfully, 
when by chance he perceived a petal of a 
. rose at his feet, which he seized wifh prompt¬ 
ness, and placed it^so delicately on the top 
of the water, that it did not disturb the liquid 
in the least. This ingenious allusion was 
received by the a*ssembly with the greatt^ 

M 6 
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approbation,«and the academicians testified by 
their 'unanimous applause, their consent to 
the reception .of the illustrious Zeb as a 
member of their society. 

0?iana, when confined a prisoner in a lofty 
tower, threw a Ayet rose to her lover to 
express her grief and love ; and in the floral 
language of the East, the presenting a rose¬ 
bud wifh thorns and leaves, is understood to 
express both fear and hope; and when return¬ 
ed, reversed, it signifies that you must neither 
entertain fear or hope. If the thorns be 
taken off before it is returned, „ then it ex¬ 
presses that you have every thing to hope; 
'bui if the leaves be 8tri]>ped off, it gives the 
receiver to understand that he has every thing 
to fear.' The pronoun / is understood by 
inclining the flower to the right, and the pro¬ 
noun thou by inclining it to the left. 

The poet Bonnefons sent to the object of‘ 
bis love a nosegay ‘consisting of a white anti 
a red rose, the one to indicate the paleness of 
his complexion, caused by anxiety, and the 
other by its carnation tint, was to express the 
fl 9 ,mes of his heart. The bouquet was accom¬ 
panied by this verse: 

“ Pour toi, Daphne, ces fleurs viennent d’eclore, 

Vois, I’une est blanche, et I’autre se colore 
D’un vif eclat: Tune peint ma paleur, 

I/antre mo, teiiv: loiiles deux mon malheiir.” 
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Thus* the flower whi'ch Philostratus dedi- 
cated to Cupid is made to speak the laflguage 
of loVa We are told th.vt some persons 
have passed through life without feeling the 
arrows 6f the young god; and wq rejid of 
others who could not endure the sight ‘or 
smell of roses. Mary de Medicis, it is said, 
detested roses even in paintings, and the 
Knight of Guise fainted at the sight of a 
rose. These strange aversions are unnatural, 
and the objects deserve our pity. 

Man alone seems born sensible to the de¬ 
light of perfumes, and employs them to give 
energy to his passions, for animals and in¬ 
sects in general shun them. The beetle i* 
said to have such an antipathy to roses, that 
the odour of this flower will cause its death ; 
trom which the ancients devised the allegory, 
to describe a man enervated by luxur)-, by 
representing Him under the image of a beetle 
expiring surrounded by it)ses. 

Madame de Genlis tells us that formerly the 
rose was considered so precious in France 
that in several parts of that country the in¬ 
habitants were not allowed to cultivate it, as 
if all but the powerful were unworthy of such 
a gift; and at other times we^find it men¬ 
tioned among the ancient ‘rights 'of manors, 
to levy a tax or tribute of so many llushels-ol 

lyi 4. 
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roses, for the ^rovisidn of rose-water for their 
lord, A^hose table was also covered with rose- 
leaves insjiead of ndpkins. The Frei>ch par¬ 
liament had formerly a great day of cere¬ 
mony, called hailVee de roses, becau&e great 
quantities of *roses were then distributed. 

We presume that it was formerly more 
customary to use rose-water in this country 
than at present, as we find amongst the 
charges in the account of a dinner of Lord 
Leiyster, Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, Sept. 5. 1570 : “ For iij oz. of rose- 
watere, for boylde meats, and Reaches, and 
gelleys, and drie leches, and marche payne, 
and to wash afore dinnere,^ and after dinnere. 
iij s. IX d. 

Rose-water is still in such demand in Da¬ 
mascus, for the purposes of cookery, that 
many hogsheads of it are sold daily in the 
markets of that city. 

As we now possess upwards of eight hun¬ 
dred different kinds of roses, it would be in 
vain to attempt tile description of all the 
varieties and sub-varieties, which nothing 
shQi't of the most minute inspection can dis¬ 
cover, and thp nicest pencil pourtray. To 
such of our readers as may wish to see the 
roses pictured, we recommend them to inspect 
tlie work which Miss Lawrence Iras published 
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in this country, and Les Roses,*par Redouts, 
published at Paris, m three folio volumes. 

01 the roses which are natives, of these 
islands, the British Botanist of 1820 notices 
twenty Belonging to England, four .to^^cot- 
land, one to Ireland, g,nd one -to the Scilly 
islands. These are made .to form seven dis¬ 
tinct species in the Hortus Kewensis, the 
most delightful of which is the sweet-brier, 
or eglantine, rosa rubiginosa or eglanieria. 

“ By sweet-brier hetlges, bath’d in dew. 

Let me iny whoiesonne path pursue.” W ahtoia 

“ Como, gentle air ! and while the thickets bloom. 
Convey the jasmin’s breath divine, 

Convey the woodbine’s rich ))erfunie. 

Nor sj)are the sweet-leaved eglantintv” Siienstone. 

It is noticed by Chaucer, as long back as 
the middle of the fourteejith century,— 

-“ The gi;pne herber 

With sycamore was set, and eglatere.” 


This species of rose is found in chalky or 
gravelly soil, on heaths, or hedges, in most 
parts of Europe; but the size\ and Ira- 
grance of the leaf is greatly ’mproved by cul¬ 
tivation, that has also produce4 six varieties 
of this fragrant-leaved brier, the most beau¬ 
tiful of which are the double-flowered Itild 
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^le double moss brier. It is hardly possible 
to scatter this hhrub too 4.hickly in the plant¬ 
ation, and when ^e pass hedges of this 
odorous thorny plant, after a spring shower, 
we feel not only delighted but refreshed by 
thfe fragrances 

The name of Eglq.ntine, by which the sweet¬ 
leaved brier is known, is taken from the French 
cglantiev. That we so often find French names 
given to our native plants is not singular, as 
after the Conquest, French became the written 
language of this country for many centuries. 
The Greeks called all the wild ro^es or briers 
Kwo^oSov, because the root was thought to cure 
fhe bfte of a mad dog; and the Latins, for the 
same reason, named them Canina, and from 
them wb call one of our hedge briers the 
Dog-rose. • 

It is the dog-rose, rosa canina, that decorates 
our hedgerows with its tall arching branches 
and lively odorous dowers in the months of 
.June and July. Frqm the petals of tlfts blush- 
coloured wild ^'ose, a perfumed water may be 
distilled, which is thought to be more fragrant 
than that from garden roses. The leaves of 
this brier, whqn dried and infuscKl in boiling 
water, are oftqn used as a substitute for tea, and 
have a grateful smell and sub-astringent taste. 

"The fruit of this brier also forms one of the 

.9 
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greatest beauties amon^t the autumnal tin^ 
being of a bright scarlet, perfectly smodth and 
gloss^, and of an elegant bfc long sh^pe. This 
brier is often called the Hip-tree, from the 
name of the fruit. 

“ Still hungering, pennyless, and far from home, 

I fed on scarlet hips and stojiy haws. 

* # * * • 

Hard fare ! but such as boyish appetite 

Disdains not.” CpwpER. 

Many persons eat this fruit with pleasure 
when nif'llowed by the frost. It was formerly 
much used as a conserve, the‘seeds being 
taken out, ajtd the pulp beaten up with sugar. 
Gerard says, “ T^e fruit, When it is ripe, 
raaketh most pleasant meates and bauketting 
dishes, as tartes, and such like.’” Th^ fruit of 
the rose is nothing more than a fleshy urceo- 
late calyx, from whence the stigma springs, 
and it afterwards becomes the repository of 
the true fruit or seed, after the manner of the 
flg, excepting that the seeds of the hip are 
divided by silky bristles,oi'prickly fibres, which 
cause great irritation on the'primae viae, if 
eaten. 

It is the strong shoots of this species of 
rose-tree that the largest kinds of garden roses 
are now grafted on; and by*this means we see, 
instead of bushes’, tall stems throw’ing outra 
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hgad in imitafcion of l!he forest trees. • Where 
it is desirable to raise them to a height above 
dwarf bushes, it has a good effect; ►as also 
when planted in flower gardens, as pinks and 
other;flo\yers, may cover the ground with blos¬ 
soms, whilst the ro^e forms a kind of parasol 
over them ; but in general we prefer a rose¬ 
bush to a tree of,roses, and are better pleased 
to look, into a rose than up to it Delille 
notices this modern practice with that of 
keeping apple-trees in a dwarf state. 

“ Of old, the^rose on lowly bramble sprung, 

While high in air the ruddy apple hung ! 

Now, strange reverse ! the rose-tree climbs the skies, 
While scarce from earth our apple-trees arise.” 

The white field rose, rom m'vensis, is com¬ 
monly oalled the White Dog-rose. This is 
much less .fragrant than the last-mentioned. 
As the fruit of this kind ripens, it changes 
from an oblong into a globose' shape. The 
styles of the flowef, as soon as they have 
passed through the neck of the calyx, are 
compacted into a cylinder, resembling a single 
style, terminated by a knob composed of the 
stigmas, which distinguish it from the other 
species. It is said to be the most common 
rose in the west of Yorkshire, and it is ffene- 
rally mentioned as the rebel rose. 

■"A young English lady appearing in com- 
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pany afe Paris with a spfig of orange flowers 
in her bosom, was .thus complimenteSi by a 
Frenchman for the clearness of her com- 
plexion, at the same time that he gave her a 
delicatt? hint that her bosom was jnote ex¬ 
posed than modesty allowed. 

“ Lovely Tory, why the Jest, 

Of wearing orange in thy breast ? 

Since tliis breast so clearly shows 
The whiteness of the rebel rose.” 

That both the white and the red rose were 
formerly considered rebellious emblems, the 

blood of our ancestors has fully proved. 

$ 

“ And here 1 prophesy. — This brawl to-day 
(irown to this faction, in the Temple Garden, 

Shall send, be' ^een the red rose and the white, 

A thousand souls to death and deaOly nigjit.” 

Shakspeare. 

The idea of taking a i;ed or a white rose, as 
an ensign for the parties who caused such 
dreadful devastation in this country for many 
ages, seems to have origjnated in the Temple 
Gardens of London, if we may trust to poeti¬ 
cal history, that says in King Henry tlje Sixth, 

“ Within the Temple Hall we were tcto loud; 

The garden here is inore.(juMnient.” 

In this scene Richard Plantagenet, Duke of 
York, is made to; say, 
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Since you aj» tcmgue-l^r’d, and so loath to $])eak; 

In dumb signi^cants proclaim your thoughts ; 

Let him, that is a true born* gentleman, 

And stands upoii the honour of his birth, ■ 

If he supposes that I have pleaded, truth, 

Fjom oflF this briar, pluck,a white rose witlj ine.” 

To which Somerset answers, 

“ Let him that is no c&ward, nor no flatterer. 

But dare maintain the party of the truth, 

Pluck a red rose from ofl' this thorn with me. 
fVamtic/c. I love no colours, and, without all coloui 
Of base insinuating flattery, 

I pluck this white rose, with Plantagenet. 

Si^olk. I pluck this red rose with young Somerset, 

• And say withal, I think he held the right. 

Vernon. Stay, lords, and gentlemen; and pluck no more 
Till you 'conclude — that he, upon whose side 
The fewest roses" are cropp’d from the tree, 

Shall yield the other m the right opinion.” 

This being settled, Vernon says, 

“ Then, for"the truth and plainness of the case, 

I pluck this pale and maiden blossom here, 

Giving my ver<lict on the white rose'side. 

Scm, Prick not your fingers as you pluck it off; 

Lest, bleeding, you do paint the white rose red. 

And 6dl on my side so against your will. 

Plan. Now, Somerset, vthere is your argument ? 

Som. Here, in my scabbard ; meditating that. 

Shall die your white rose in a bloody red. 

Plan. Now, 'by this maiden blossom in my hand, 

I scorn dice and thy fashion, peevish boy.” 

From that .time Ift54, until the families 
were unitpd in 1485, civil war laid waste the 
fairest portions of owir country, and the sons 
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of one-father often engaged m’batde^ and 
sometimes the father against l^e soDj' under 
the different banners of the red or,the urhite 
rose. 

“ O God! is it my fath er’s facci 
Whom in this conflict I unawares htvve kill’d 
O heavy times, begetting such events!” 

* • » * 

- “ Is this bur foeman’s face, 

Ah, no, no, no, it is mine only son ! — 

Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee, 

’Fhrow up thiue eye; see, see, what showers arise. 
Blown with the windy tempest of my heart. 

Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eye and heart.— 

O, pity, God, this miserable age! — 

What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly. 

Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural. 

This deadly quarrel daily doth beget! — 

O boy, thy father gave thue life too soon. 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too l^te.” 

In times of terror, fear and superstition are 
generally seen hand in hand. During these 
ages of domestic wars, we are told tiiat they 
discovered a rose-tree at Longleat, which 
bore white flowers on one side and red ones 
on the other side, prognosticating both the 

division and uniting of the two families, 

» 

“ But oh ! how altei-’d was the mournful tone, ■ 
WTien Harry liichmond, arm’d yvith title true. 

His baldrick ’cross Ms shoulders flung. 

And with enliv’njng trumpet) blevf . 

A call to arms, that thro* the ialwd r^g ! , 

His claim annouiacing to the English throne.” 

Dibpin. 
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it ^asr, as il^^retended, upon the matriage 
of Henry the Seventh,, to Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Edward the Fourth, that th« Tose 
first appeared with mixed petals of red and 
whit^, which is still .acknowledged throughmit 
Europe, as tlje embfem of tl|ii^ happy union, 
by the, name of “ York a^ Lancaster 
Kose.” 

Having just met with some verses on the 
white' rose, entitled the “ Lament of the 
Year 1745,” we give them as being connected 
with the contending houses, and not ^ ,^ur 
party spirit, for we may safely say^ as th^^f-tSarl 
of Warwibk did to John Beaufort, Huioe ot 
Soi.ierset, 

“ Between two girls, which hath the merriest ej'C, 

I have, perhaps, some shallow spirit of judgement. 
But in tliese nice sharp quillets of the law, ' 

Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw.” 


“ Oh, tliou pole, snowy rosebud, tliough rent and laidlow 
By the rude hand ol* j,ower id the day of despair. 

Yet thou still breasts qf the loyal shalt blow. 

Full as lovely, as fragrant, as fresh, and as fitir. 
Though ouv bosoms no longer may glow with the dreani 
Of royalty righted, and exiles restored. 

Yet still they may swpll with thp raptifrous theme 

Of the faith they long cherisli^d, the prince they adored; 
And still they in silehce may weep o’er the woes, 
^ndured by the chieftains who bore the white rose. 
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With Uiat tkep thrilling int^r^t, whe# pleasure and pain 
Contend in the bosom and stniggle for sway. 

We muse on the emblem of loyalty vtfih, 

And sigh o’er i^ fell on Cullode. ’« dark day: 

Yet the cloud that o’ershadowed the dawning so bright. 
And obscured with its darkness the valley and heath. 
With the beam of the meteor flashed idianc* and light, 
And illumed with hs splendour the pftje field oJ" deatlf. 
And bright o’er^ the fallen itS lustre arose, 

And hallowe^ ilreir Offerings, their valour and woes. 

Oh, still whilst our bosoms shall glow with the flame, 
Wliicli heaven itseli'in its mercy inspired, * • 

.Slnall awaken eacii tlnill as it dwells' on the fame 
Of the heroes so loyal, devoted, admired. 

And.still the loved emblems of loyalty true, 

Shtdl honoured ami bWst in our bosoms remain, 

And w’liilstit.^'. .lite blosstmis we jiensively view, 

We behold no ilishonour, or sully, or stain; 

And ages to come sliall admiring disclose, 

Tlie virtues and fame of the pure snowy rose.” 

Nf'io MonihUj. 

Gerard tells us, that the doublo.white rose 
formerly grew wild in the hedges of Lanca¬ 
shire, in great abundance, as briers. This 
we presume was the white dog-rose, which 
had become double by spine accidental cir¬ 
cumstance, and that the vari^y propagated 
itself by suckers and layers, in a soil.which 
was suitable for that purpose. 

“ The sweetest rtoe wlierevil aiC roses.” 

Tlie most delightful rose'of wliich the gar¬ 
den boasts is the* Provencd or provhns rose, 
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rom provincialini and which has been claimed 
by thcf inhabitants of the south of France asa 
native of Province, whilst the Dut^hi says 
Gierard, consider themselves entitled tp tliis 
flower, and say, as it first came out «of Hol¬ 
land it' ought jLo have'been named the Holland 
rose, aiwl not Provence rose; but it appeal's 
very evidently from Pliny, that neither of 
these countries can justly hold it as a native 
plant.' He calfs it a Greek rose, and thus 
describes it in the fourth chapter of his twenty- 
first book, “ The rose named Grcecula has its 
petals or flower leaves folded or lapped over 
each othei so closely, that they will not bpen 
of themselves, unless they be forced with the 
fingers, and therefore always look as if they 
were in ^Jie bud, but when they are expanded 
they are the largest of all the roses.” This 
account correctly conesponds with the nature 
of the Provence rose, which is often called 
the Cabbage rose, from the manner in which 
the petals cabbage or fold over each other. 
Ajs this rose is so nearly allied to the damask 
rose, it is prolMile that the Greeks first ob¬ 
tained it ffom the vicinity of Damascus, and 
that the trivial change is owing to soil and 
cultivation. At what period this beautiful 
flowqr first found' its way into English gar- 
defts is uncertain. Gerard speaks of it as nO*. 
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rarity ia 1597. Hakluyt 8aygs; »that the da¬ 
mask rose was broyght in by Dr. Lkiafeer, 
physician to King Henry the Seventh and his 
successor. But from the verses of Chaucer 

‘H 

and otheT old poets, it appear? that the* gar¬ 
den roses were common in thik,country at a 
much earlier period, and we can hardly sup¬ 
pose that so mahy pilgrimages would be made 
to Rome and even to Jerusalem, jvithout 
some one’s bringing back plants of these 
flowers, that were then so commonly used in 
Christian churches, and so highly extolled for 
their medicji] virtues. 

Imthose early days^the principal gardens 
of this kingdom were attached to priories 
and other religion's houses, and as the heads 
of these establishments luul fre(juewt com¬ 
munication with similar communLties on the 
continent, we may safely conclude that so 
precious a gift as the rose would not pass 
neglected. From the luxurious manner in 
which the Romans,lived jn this country for 
many ages, and from their hatjit of wearing 
wreaths of roses at their banquets, it is. more, 
than probalde that they ijitroduced m§ny 
kinds of their own roses into, thogardenswhich 
they formed in this island. '1,'he principal 
varieties of the Provence rose are,* the Com¬ 
mon, Scarlet, Blush, White, Rose de Meaux, 

■, N 2 
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Pompone, ilose de Rl'ieims, Chikliug’s, BUn- 
jbrd, ’Rose St. Francis,. Shailer’s ; and the 
‘'Varieties, of the Damask rose are, Ahfe Rj^d, 
Blush, York and Lancaster, Red monthh', 
While rponthly, Blush monthly, Great Royal, 
BJush Belgic, Red 'Belgic, Goliath, and Im¬ 
perial blush, with niany others that arc yearly 
raised in various parts of the world by sowing 
tlie se^ds. 


TH1-: MOSS ROSE. — AZ/MrcMv?.. 


The rosi' tiuil liaiU Uic Tnorniiig. 

Airny’i) in alt it, swceli,, 

Its mOssy coiicli tidoniiiin, 

The siui eiiainouf’d nicels.” 

< 

This elegant rose is generally supposed to 
be the offspring of the Provence rose, wliilst 
others think it belongs lo tlie family oi' centi- 
folia, or hiindred-1,caved rose. It appears to 
have been qmte rmknovvn to the ancients, as 
they have left no description of a flower that 
resembles it, and it is too singularly beautiful to 
have escaped, Pliny’s notice, had it then been 
in existence. By Furber’s catalogue it ap¬ 
pears that it was cultivated here in 1724; 
bdt Miller first saw it ni Dr. Boerhaay,e*s 

13 
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garden »in Leyden, in'1727. ' The 
Doctor not only corresponded with’ rhafly 
botanical persons in this country, but visited 
England, and became a member of the Rby&l 
Society*of London. It* is tiieref®re,*most 
likely that on its firfjt appearance in this 
country, a plant would be forwarded to Ley¬ 
den, for the inspection of a person that all 
Europe was then regarding as the star of the 


age. 

Although the moss rose appears to be a 
plant of so short an,existence, its birth-place 
is i^t satisfa. torily known; but from all the 
accounts we can colh'ct of its register, it ap¬ 
pears to be a fortuitous child of England, as 
we have numerous accounts pf its having 
been exported, but none of its importation 
into this island, nor has it bceiif discovered 
elsewhere, excepting in a state of cultivation. 
Messrs. Lee and Kennedy, of Hammersmith, 
have within these last few years produced a, 
perfectly single moss rc<se, which they pro¬ 
nounce to be only a variety of the common 
Provins rose. We must therefore conclude 
that the moss-like pubescence on. the calyx 
and young branches, is o^ving to some acci¬ 
dental circumstance which, this climate pro¬ 
duces, as we are told that .this variety loses 
its mossiness, almost immediately when 

N d '‘ 
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piloted in Italy, and*we have not yet Iteard 
of this Vose having been in any instance raised 
from seed,, for the single moss rose wis m- 
duced to that state from the double variety 
(either accidentally or intentionally) by a pe¬ 
culiar mode of cultivation. The single variety 
of the moss rose, as. well as the double white 
moss rose, still continue scarce, and bring’ 
high prices to tiie nurserymen near London. 

The moss rose is made the emblem of 
voluptuous love, and the creative imagination 
of the poet thus pleasingly accounts for this 
rose having clad itself in a mossy garment; 

“ The angel of tjie flowers, one day, 
r>eneath a rose-tree '-leeping lay. 

That sjiirit — to-whose charge is given 
To bathe vVjuiii/ buds in dews from heaven. 

• • O 

Awaking from his light repose, 

The anjVel whisper’d to the rose, — 

‘ O fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found where all are faiV, 

For the sweet shade; ihou’st given to me, 

Ask what thou wilt, ’tis gi anted tliee.’ 

‘ Tlieu,’ said the rqsc, ‘ wit\t deepened glow, 

‘ On me another grace bestow.’ 

The spirit paused in silent thought. 

What grace was there tliat flower had not? 

’Twos hut a moment — o’er the rose 

A veil of moss the angel thi-ows. 

* •• ® . 

And, robed in nature’s simj)lest weed, 

Can theye rt flower that rose exceed?” 

M. Redoutc, tlie author,of a French pic- 
.lured,work on roses, seems displeased at our 
17 
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ciaitniQff the moss rose aS origin»tmg m Jbag- 
Irtnd; he says, “nous ferons»observef qu^ll 
n’est^pas rare de voir les Iconographes An- 
glds considerer beaucoup de plantes comme 
indigend^ an sol de leur pays, (outes^ lenj Ibis 
(jue le lieu dans lequel ejles vugetent’ natu- 
rellement leur est inconnu, circonstance qui 
doit laire rejeter toutes les .assertions de ce 
genre. 

Maclaine de Geulis tells us, that during her 
first visit to England, she saw moss roses for 
the first time, and that she took to l‘aris a 
mo^P 0 se-t)v j, which was the first that haH 
been seen in that city; and she says, in 
1810, “ the cultivation of this superb flower 
is not yet known in France.” 

Madame de Latour endeavours to* do away 
tliis statement. In a high strain* of compli¬ 
ment, she says, “ when. Madame de (lenlis 
returned from London to Paris, she was 
become very celebrateir, and the crowds of 
people who went fo her house under pretence 
of seeing the moss rosc-ttee, were attracted 
thither by that lady’s celebrity; and tfie 
modesty of Madame de Genlis ^lone qould 
have led her into this cttov ; for this rose- 
tree,” she adds, “ which is qriginally from 
Provence, has been known to us for several 
ages.” 
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Rossi^ who has lately published a 
^ork bn roses, with good coloured figures,’ 
says, that the -moss rose is found*oh the 
Alps. But this information comes rather late, 
as it Is iropTobable that a plant of sudh a size 
and singular»beauty should have escaped the 
penetrating eyes of,the various botanists who 
have herbalised so frequently on these moun¬ 
tains, as not to have left a species of grass or 
even moss unrecorded. 

The moss rose is propagated by layers or 

suckers, which it sends up plentifully when 

growing in rich light garden mo.uld, that is 

rather moist than over drv. When the 
. •/ 

bVanches are laid down they should be slightly 
bent so as to crack the bark, which will cause 
them to take root sooner. This beautiful 
rose is alsodncreascd by budding upon stocks 
of the other sorts,. which is generally per¬ 
formed in the month of May; but these plants 
are not so durable as those raised by layers. 


THE HUNDRED-LEAVED ROSE. — 

• Cenlifolia. 

This is the fosc v/ith which painters chuse to 
rep.^sent* Love and Hymen. It is certainly a 



fine flower, being very (iouble iVpU of a deep 
crimson colour; but the pejliime is verj. 
weak, apd the petals do nt t hang so loose 
and gracefully as in many other species; and 
it has, from the regularity of its petals,^beeir 
compared to a rose made by a, turner, and 
therefore called F/os quad lornaius. 

This species of rose, which has become the 
parent of a most numerous variety, is a native 
of the mountains lying between 41 and 42 
degrees north latitude, if we may trust to the 
best ancient natural historians that overwrote 
on plants. ^ Pliny says, in book xxi. chap. C 
that the roses which grow about Campania, in 
Italy, and near Philippi, a city in Greece, are 
so double that they have a hundred leaves, 
and are therefore called Cenlifolia. . “ Tlow-r 
ever,” says this author, “ these soils do not 
bring forth these hundred-leaved rcses natu¬ 
rally, for it Is the mountain Pangaeus near 
adjoining upon which they grow naturally, 
but when transplanted jnto the neighbour-' 
hood of Philippi they become finer flowers 
than when on their native mountain ;” and 
lie adds, that “ these very doubl'e roses are 
not so sweet as others.” Tjiis author tells 
us, that Coepio, who lived in the time of the 
e-mperor Tiberius, was of opinion, that the 
hundred-leaved rose had no grace in a*gar- 
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land either for smell oi-* beauty, and tlierel’ore 
shouldt not be. used in chaplets. Loureiro 
mentions it as a,native of China; but Theo¬ 
phrastus and Pliny clearly prove it to be an 
European tree. 

Aiton doc§ hot notice the native place of 
this rose; and it is also omitted in Lc Bon 
Jardmicr of Paris, down to the present time. 
The able compiler of the Hortus Kewensis, 
tells us, from Gerard, that it was cultivated in 
our gardens in 1596. This appears to be an 
error, as Gerard in the original edition only 
notices this rose from the writings of the an¬ 
cients : Martvn has fallen into the same mis- 
tahe. in his admirable edition of Miller. 

We arc not therefore able to discover at 
what time this rose was introduced, as it is 
not noticed.by Parkinson, in his “ Garden ol' 
Pleasant Flowers,” of 1629; nor does it aj)- 
pear in his “ Theatre of Plants',” ol’ 1040. 

The principal varieties of this rose we give 
from the Kew catalogue, which arc the Dutch 
Blush, Singleton’s, Burgundy, Single Velvet, 
Double. Velvet, Sultan, Stepney, Lislxm, 
Bishop, Cardinal, Blush Royal, Petit, Pluto, 
Monstroris, F|;inge, Plicate, Two-coloured, 
and Shell. 
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THF CINNAMON-ou MAY TIOSE. — 
Cinnamoma. 

“ To* frais bouton, d’une aimable rouleur, 

Du cmnamome exbale I’imibroisie: 

Et l^ore cn toi, par une dmice crrcur, 

Croit rcspirer les parfumstle I’Asie.” 

This agreeably perfumed rose, which opens 
its small blossoms in our gardens about the 
end of May, is a native of Nice in Italy, and 
has been common in our pleasure-grounds tor 
many ages, as Gerard tells us, in 1597, that it 
was then cultivated in this country, both in 
its single and double state. 'This rose loves 
a dry soil and sunny situation, and deserves 
a more frequent place in the shrubbery than 
modern plantation allows it, as its,dowers ap¬ 
pear a month before the common roses, and 
the bush groSvs tall enough to fill a middle 
situation amongst shrubs, where its smooth 
plum-coloured branches ^have a good effect/ 
It is a favourite with our fair, as it may be 
worn in the bosom longer tlian any other 
rose, without fading, whilst its 'diminutive 
size, and red colour, togethe- with a pleasant 
perfume, adapt it well to fill the place of a 
jeweller’s broach. 
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THE MUSJC ROSE.— Moscliata. 

“ And each inconstant breeze that blowjf, 
Steals essence from the musky rose.” 


This species of. rose owes its name to the 
fine musky odotir which its numerous white 
blossonjs exhale during the autumnal months. 
It is a native of Barbary, and grows wild in 
the hedges and thickets in the kingdom o+’ 
Tunis; and the Tunisians cultivate it also 
for the sake of a highly odorous essential oil, 
which they obtain from the petals by dis¬ 
tillation. 

This rose has been found growing naturally 
in Spain by llobcrt More, Esq,, who sent 
seeds to this country. We presume it v;as 
first planted in Spain, when the Moors over¬ 
ran the coast of that country. 

Hakluyt tells us, ‘in 15S2, that we first ob¬ 
tained the musk rose from Jtaly. It was culti¬ 
vated commonly in the time of Gerard, and 
3 ,s it sends forth large umbel bunches of 
flowers at;' the end of each branch, in the 
months bf Se^itenjber and October, it forms 
*an agreeable, companion to the common 
China rose,' which blossoms also plentifully at 
thaf season. 
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The .stalks of the rriusk rose are often too 
weak to support the large bun^qihes of flowers 
that .crpwn its branches. Jt therefore re- 
quires a support takeep them from the earth, 
unless it be planted with dwrjrf ever^eejis, 
that form a natural and beautifuj prop fo tlniese 
delicate blossoms. 


THE YELLOW UOSE .—Lviea shmX Sulphurea. 

TiiEsing^le yellow brier rose, /«/ca, is said to 
be a native of (iermany, the soiitli of France, 
and Italy; and the single' orange-colouped 
rose, bicolor, is ^.n Austricin rose. 

That it was through these countries we first 
became acquainted with the yellow rose, 
there can be no hesitation in stating; but that 
they v/ere “originally brought from more 
eastern climates, seems‘equally certain, since 
no ancieut author that^ we have consulted*, 
mentions a yellow rose of any description; 
and, liad it been a flower created by the art 
of grafting, as was formerly ifnagined, we 
should, ere this, have d'seovered the fact. 
Ludovico Verthema tells us, in 1503, tJhat he 
saw great quantities of yellow roses at Calicut, 
from-whence we'have no doubt, botli tht sin- 
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' glei and double varietibs were brought into 
Europe by the .Turks, as Parkinson tells us in 
a work which he dedicated to Henrietta, the 
queen of our unfortunate Charles the First, 
that the double yellpw rose “ was first pro¬ 
cured to be'brought into England, by Master 
Nicholas I^ete, a worthy merchant of Lon¬ 
don, and a great lover of flowers, from Con-- 
stantiuople, which (as we hear) was first 
brought thither from Syria, but perished 
quickly both with him, and to all otlier to 
whom he imparted it; yet, afterwards it was 
sent to Master John de Pfanqueville, a mer¬ 
chant also of London, and a great lover of 
all-rare plants, as well um flowers, from which 
is sprung the greatest store, that is now 
flourishing in this kingdom.” 

The double yellow rose, sulphurea, was un¬ 
known to us in 1597; but the single yellow 
brier was then common, as we find by Gerard, 

The single yellow' ros^, lutea, blossoms 
freely in most situations, excepting in the 
vicinity of London, or other confined spots. 

The double yellow rose, where it blossoms 
freely, is one of the most elegant flowers that 
any country h^ produced, and had nature 
bestowed on it the perfume that makes the 
Provence ro^e so delightful, it would be pro¬ 
nounced the acme of Flora’s* skill. 
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'rhe outer petals art? >of the jfhost delicate 
oioiden yellow, whilst the inneii/)nes ar^ often 
of a approaching to co^^»per colour, and 
so delicately thin and transparent, as even to 
surpass •the carnation poppy io, texture'^ and 
although the flower is exceedin'gly'doulile, yet 
the petals hang with a looseness and elegance 
that scarcely can be conceived without be¬ 
holding it. Van Os the elder has been the most 
happy amongst painters in giving that' trans¬ 
parent and crumpled effect to this rose, which 
Van Huysum himself could never so peifectly 
accomplish.^ Sydenham Edwards has left a 
faithful representation of the double yelloW 
rose, which is given in the 46th page of the 
Botanical Register. 

We remember this species of rose much 
more common than at present, .growing in 
open situations, and we have generally ob¬ 
served that it’has prospered best in an eastern* 
aspect, where buildings "Or shrubs have shel¬ 
tered it from the iniddf^y sun. It loves a 
light soil, of a gravelly or sandy nature, but 
cannot endure confined or wet situations. 
We have seen it in great perfection in a 
garden at Petersfield, in Hapjpshire; and.it 
prospers and flowers freely in some parts of 
the South Downs, particularly at' Findon, in 
Sussex. It seems much less affected by the 
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coW. than bj„ low aiFcl'dainp situations ; and 
yfh doi not re^qollect having diet with it in 
flower except in spots open to the east, jvhich 
generally is considered the most pernicious 
to plaits. The foliage of the double yellow 
rose is* small,,dud of *a beautiful bluish green, 
very light on the under side, whilst the stalks 
being of a delicate yellow-green, form a 
lightful graduation to the golden flower. 


THE EVER-BLOWINC; CHINA ROSE, 

Scmper/Zorais. 

When this species of rose was first intro¬ 
duced, in 178f^, it was considered to be so de¬ 
licate a planjt, that it was kept constantly in the 
stove, and the smallest cuttings were sold lor 
many guineas each. It was soon Ibund to'thrive 
in a common green-house, where it blossomed 
the whole winter, to,the great admiration and 
no small amazement of all who could obtain 
sight of this far-fetched flower. As it was 
found to be of so easy a propagation, in a few 
every copntry casement had the pride 
l|P,#heltering this Chinese prodigy, until the 
cottager, fbt want oT pence to purchase flower^ 
potsj planted it in the open ground; when. 
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as if rt gloried to breatlie in tl*. air of this 
land of lib'ertyT it sopn siirpass</l in stfetlgth' 
and buauty all the inmates o^l the ‘‘ gardens, 
in which art supplies t he fervour and the force 
of Indian skies.” 

We have no pliant upon record, either»of 
utility or beauty, that has spread itself so 
lapidly over the whole country as this rose 
has done in our own ai;e. It now climbs up 
to look into the attic windows of the very 
houses where we once saw it peep out of the 
lower casement; and it is not uncommon to 
see its petal? Mush througli a veil of snow^ in 
the month ol December ; a thing So unusual 
formerly, that no longer back than the year 
1800, Mrs. Mar_y Kobinson wrote the follow¬ 
ing verses on seeing a rose in flower at a 
cottage door on Eghara-hill, on the 25th of 
October of that year. 

“ Why dost thou liiif'er still, sweet flower.'' 

Why yet roinaiii, thy leaves to ilaum i' 

Tl lis is for thee ih> fosteriai^ hour — 

The cold wind blows, 

And many a cbilling, ruthless shower, 

Will now assail thee, beauteous rose I.” 


Although it is acknovyledged that fe# 
])tauts contribute more agreeably to 
ment our slirubbeiy in the autumnaj mondi^ 
than this Chinese rose, yet we would ndt‘ 
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Wish it to ejscluck or ‘lessen the cultivalioM 
of the< older \uid more Ijeautiful speGies, bat 
which, we fear,, it has already d(Mae to a con¬ 
siderable degree. As the smallest cuttings of 
this ^fose^will grow,, we are not without the 
hope of sedng it creep into' our hedgerows, 
where it would soon propagate itself both by 
suckers and seed ; for it ripens its fruit in this 
climate^ as perfectly as those of our native 
briers, and the .hips of the Chinese rose are 
particularly ornamental, from their inverterl 
pear shape, fine orange colour, and large size. 

The deep-red China rose was first intro¬ 
duced by* Gilbert ^ater, Esq. of Knots- 
green, near Laytonstone, in the year 1789; 
but this is still confined to the greenhouse, 
being of a niuch more delicate nature than 
the common China rose. The flowers are 
semi-double, and large in proportion to the 
plant, of a fine dark carmine colour, and of a 
delightful fragrance.* 

The China rose, which has been named 
Lady Banks’s Rose, rosa Banksia, we hope 
to see soon hardy enough to leave the green¬ 
house, where it has occupied a place since the 
♦year 1807. X^is is a double-white rose, of 
'^ry diminutive size, but producing such 
abundance' of blossoms, as to render the 
branches extremely elegant. We are in- 
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formed tliat it was disfovered geowing out of ' 
an old wall in Chin;^ 

In pleasure-grounds it is scarcely possible 
to plant too man}» rose-trees, and they have 
the bes& effect when thrpe or four plaints of 
the same kind stand together.. The Scotch 
or burnet-leaved rose, from its dwarf growth, 
forms a good foreground to other roses ; and 
the neat little Rose de Meaux should advance 
towards the walks, whilst the more towering 
kinds may mix with shrubs of the middle 
class. 

Whei’e th'' lawn* is interspersed with littfe 
clumps, fenced with basket-work, each clump 
or basket should be confined’to one speciesH>f 
rose,or kinds th.*t are quite opposite in colour; 
and as it is particularly desirable to keep these 
clumps successively in blossom. during the 
season, those clumps which blossom the 
earliest and 'the latest should be divided by 
others that flower in the intermediate space. 

Rosaries are formed ii^various devices; buf 
the most common method is by planting the 
tallest standard rose-trees in the centre of a 
clump, around which the diflei'ent species 
and varieties arc placed according to their 
height of growth, the edge finishing by the 
dwarf kinds. 

Rock work is sometimes covered *With 
o 2 
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o-eeping ros»s, and 'sin’rounded with other 
varieties. 

For covering, arbours or trellis-w©rk, the 
bracted rose, Rosa hracteata^ commonly called 
SirGporge Staunton’s rose, which was brought 
from China in the year 1795, is the most 
proper, as it grows to a great height, and 
thick of branches that are covered with shin-* 
ing leaves of a very fine green. The flowers 
are single and perfectly white, of a strong 
and agreeable perfume: it blossoms in August 
and September. 

The modes of retarding the flowering of 
the Provence and moss-roses, until the au¬ 
tumn are various ; and as it is desirable to 
continue these beauties of the garden longer 
than they are naturally disposed to last, we 
shall mention the best means of obtaining 
this enjoyment. The most simple method is 
by cutting otf all the tops of the shoots that 
have been produced' tiie same spring, which 
should be done just before <,hey begin to show 
their buds; this will cause them to make 
fj-esh shoots, that will produce flowers late in 
the autumn.' It may also be done by trans¬ 
planting the bushes in the spring, just as they 
have formed their buds, which should be cut 
off, but the roots must not be out of the earth 
long* enough to become dry, and they gene- 

.17 
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rally re^juire watering when traifsplanted la^e, 
to oMain roses in October at/d November. 
On the continent, where mach more pains 
are bestowed on th*c retarding of flowers than 
in this country, the rose-trees .ire dug up just 
as they begin to sliew a. leaf-bud, and fhe 
roots are instantly placed in a kind of mortar, 
formed of brick earth, which serves as a pre¬ 
servative plaster, whilst it debars the fibres 
of the roots from obtaining the necessary nu¬ 
triment that would cause the usual growth of 
the plant. From tl^is state of rest, the plants 
are removetl into the clumps or flower bor¬ 
ders in May or June, according to the time 
they are wished to be in blossom. Wh5n 
the season is dry, they will require frequent 
watering to ensure fine flowers. These plants 
should be kept in a cellar or a shed, wl'ere 

there is but little li«;ht. • 

» ^ 

The common Provence and moss-roses are 
the most esteemed for forcing, on account of 
their perfume. 

- “ This soft family, to cares unknown, . 

Were born for jileasure and delight alohe. 

Gay without toil, and lovely without art. 

They spring to cheer the seiiic ancf glad the heart.” 

, Mrs. Baebauld. 

Yet this sweet emblem of love, like the 
o 3 * 
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h^iinart bodyf brefeds a canker in its bosbih, 
that often desVVoys its heart. 

- “ She never told Ijer love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’the bud, 

*Pre}' on her damask cheek.” Shakspeare. 

* 

-“ Death’s subtle seed within, 

(Sly, treacherous fniner •) working in the dark, 

* • * # * 

The worm to riot on that rose so red, 

Uijfaded, ere it fell; one moment’s prey !” 

Young. 

r 

The principal enemy of the rose is a species 
qf fly, called the rose SawTfly, Tenthredo rosea, 
which pierces the tender flowt-r-bud, and 
thrusts an egg into the puncture, which soon 
becomes a caterpillar, that nourishes itself by 
eating away the heart of the young flower 
and fruit down to where it joins the stalk. 
It then lo^es its supply of nourishment, 
droops to one side and dies, whilst the in¬ 
sect spins itself a descending rope, by which 
,it reaches the ground, and there entombs its 
body in a silken sh'Jl, whilst its transform¬ 
ation takes place first into a chrysalis, and 
then a fly,, which renews this work of de¬ 
vastation. • There are several flies of this 
genus, that art all equally injurious to the 
rose-tree. These .flies are furnished with a 
veryjemarkable instrument, in the shape of a 
^ ^aw, by which they make small holes in the 
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bai'k of 'the young branches, w4iere they 
posit heir numerous eggs, wh&ryh on the such 
ceediiig -summer are hatched by the warmth 
of the sun, and nourished by the ascending 
sap, until they assume . the <tppe^ranpe of 
small green flies, in whlph state* they issue 
from the bark in such numbers as to cover 
the tender shoots and leaves, on which they 
rest, to suck the nutriment of thp plant. 
These flies may be known by a yellow body 
and black head, with four wings edged witli 
black, and yellow legs spotted with black. 
Another sptsies of rose-fly has a head an’d 
breast of violet colour, with a body of yellow, 
and legs and wings of pale violet. It may be 
seen in a summer’s morning working on the 
brmiches of the rose-tree, and from, its slug¬ 
gish nature will suffer itself to be taken be¬ 
tween the fingers. The branches where it 
has deposited its eggs are so vitiated by it, 
that they arc easily discbvered, as they gene¬ 
rally swell to a greater, size than the parts 
above or below, and they often become black 
on the under side: when examined, with .a 
glass, the eggs may be discovered. These" 
branches should be carefallj; cut off; and 
when the plants are covered with these in¬ 
sects, it is desirable to brush the’m off with a 
bunch of feathers or young elder branches, as 

o 4. 
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they fix ihemseives IcAj fast to be washed off 
iiy water. 

Insects may, be destroyed by jdating a 
c^fiug dish, with lighted* charcoal under the 
busies, and tlicn throwing a little blimstone 
on the coals ^' but this must be done in small 
quantities, and caxefully, lest the sulphur in¬ 
jure the plants. 

TJie lady^bird, coccinella punctata^ so named 
from the pointy or specks on its shell wings, 
hunts rose bushes to feed on the small insect® 
vulgarly called blights. 

* The brier and Scotch roses arp frequently 
attacked by the Cynips roscc, which, by punc¬ 
turing the bark, occasions the production of 
those singular and beautiful flossy tufts, which 
are so frequently seen on wild roses. These 
rose galls contain several little cavities, in each 
of which is a small maggot. This substance 
was formerly used in medicine, under the 
name of Bedcguar. * 

The rose is too important a flower to have 
been overlooked by iKsculapius, who in old 
times used every part of this plant, from the 
root to the 'yellow anthers within the blossom, 
for some partifular purpose in medicine, as 
may be seen in the works of all the ancient 
medical autliors. 'The kinds of roses princi¬ 
pally used in modern practice, are the red and 
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the damask. Tlie latter is considei^cd a safe 
and gentle purgative for cliildre ^/5 when»adnfi- 
nistered.in infusion or by wa, of syrup. 

The red roses ase astringent, and particu¬ 
larly so* when taken before i hey are ;fully 
blown; conserves are made 6 f'both'these 
kinds of roses. 

Ladies may make their own milk of roses, 
by simply adding one ounce of the oil of 
almonds to a pint of rose water, after which 
ten drops of the oil of tartar is to be added. 

We sliall conclude our history of the rose 
with the liije^ of the Ayrshire Ploughman. ' 


“ Never may’st tliou, lovely flov;er. 

Chilly shrink in sleety how’r ! 

Never Boreas hoary path, 

Never Eiirus’ pois’nous breath, 

Never baleful stellar lights, . 

Taint thee with untimely blight* 1 
Never, never, reptile thief, 

Biot on thy virgin leaf! 

Nor even Sol too fiercely view 
Thy bosom blushing still with dew ! 

May’st thou fong, sweet crimson gem, 
Richly deck tiiy native stem; , 

Till some ev’ning, sober, calm, 
Dropping dews, and breathing bain/. 
While all around the woodland rings, 
And ev’ry bird thy requk-pi sings; 

Thou, amitl the dirgeful sound. 

Shed thy dying lionours rdund. 

And resign to parent earth • 

The loveliest form she e’er gave birth.” 
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RHODODENDRON.—RHODODENDRON. 

Ng,tufal ordef, BicoVnes; Rhododendra, Juss* 
A genus of the Decahdria Monogynia class. 


“ O’er pine-clad hills, and dusky plains, 

In silent state llliodonia rei^s. 

And spreads, in beauty’s softest blooms. 

Her purple glories through the glooms.” Shaw, 

The Greeks named this flowering shrub 
?(^DSsvfovi Rhododendron^ from a rose, and 
Ssvdfm, a tree. It was also called in that lan¬ 
guage RtiododaphnCi the rose laurel. Flinj 
observes, that this plant was not so Ivapp^ t;s 
to have a name given it by the Latins, and it 
is somewhat remarkable, that it should retain 
to this day the original name throughout 
Europe. 

The foliage .of this shrub is a poison to 
horses, asses, mules, sheep, and goats, &c.; 
yet it was anciently esteemed one of the best 
counter-poison® to, man, particularly against 
the venom of ^rpents. 

Tournefoft tells us that there is a kind of 
rhododendron about Trebizond, whose flowers 
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the bee’ieeds upon, and the honey thence 
obtained drives those mad thaby^at of it*. 


“ Ev’n as those bees Trebizond, — 

Which from the sunniest flowers that glaci 
With their pure smile the garden ■ jund, , 

Draw venom forth that drives nien n\ad !" 

T. Moore. 


The upper segment of the flowers of this 
plant performs the office of nectarj;. It is 
grooved in the middle, and is so fertile in the 
formation of honey, that you may observe a 
sweet globule in .almost every expanded 
flower. There are in this part spots of a 
dingy purple, that indicate poison, and so 
well were the Romans acquainted with the 
poisonous nature of this hotkey, that they 
would not receive the Pontic honey in tri¬ 
bute, but obliged the unfortunate inhabitants 
of th?t neighbourhood to pay them a double 
portion of wax in lieu of it. 

Dr. Turner, who wrote on this plant about 
the year 1568, says, “ I ‘have sene thys tre in 
diverse places of Italy, but I care not if it 
neuer com into England, seyng it i.n all 
poyntes is lyke a pharesey, that o's beajiteu^ 
without, and within a rauenus'wolf and mur¬ 
derer.” 

Notwithstanding this appalling,character, 
the Tontic rhododendron found its wav into 
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the British shrubbery in the year 17G3, where 
i^ stiK contii)\[ies to display its clusters of fine 
purple blossoms, during the months of May 
and June, to the delight' of all the lovers of 
flowf^ring shrubs. In the royal ga’rdens at 
Kew there*are groyes of these plants, which, 
when in full flower., present a mass of purple 
beauties that arc splendid bt^yond description. 

The .original birth-place of this shrub is 
thought to have been in the southern subal- 
pine tracts of Caucasus, where it still abound • 
in wet places, particularly in beech and alder 
woods; but it is not now confined to the 
neighbourhood of the Black sea, as it has 
extended itself to many places of the Levant, 
and reached even to Gibraltar. A variety of 
this or a similar species of rhododendron is 
also distributed over a great part of Siberia, 
and has been observed through the deserts of 
Mogul Tartary, to China and Thibet. It 
grows very commonly in the pine forests; 
and in some parts iv- such. profusion and so 
densely as to make whole .tracts appear a 
sjieet of purple in April and May. I'his 
Species was„ introduced from Russia, by Mr. 
Thomas Bell, in ISOO. The leaves of this' 
species are sopetimes used as a substitute 
for those of the tea-tree. * 
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Three.beautiful species of tliis'piant have' 
been discovered growing witjjtn the ‘sairfe 
latitudes.in America, where th;; rhododendron 
has been found to flourish in the old world. 

Peter XHollinson, Esq. had tht' honour ip be 
the first who introduced the Ame.ritan rhodo¬ 
dendron, maximum,\n tlie year 1736. In the 
year 1786 Messrs. Fraser, nurserymen in 
Sloane-square, introduced the Carolina dotted 
rhododendron, punctatuni; and about the year 
1810, the same firm raised from seed the 
dotted-leaved rhododendron, which is a native 
of the mount Jns of Carolina. These Ame¬ 
rican species have flowers of a 'fine pink 
colour or peach blossom, which form an 
.agreeable variety with the rich violet tints of 
the former species. 

That these plants are nearly allied to the 
genus azalea, is proved by the experiments 
of Mr. Herbert, of Spoffbrth, near Wetherby^ 
who has succeeded in raising a new plant by 
scattering the pollen from the anthers of rho-' 
dodendron, maxhnvm, over the stigma of the 
comrhon white glaucous-leaved azalea, from 
which seed has been raised, mlile pl^tSf- 
which partake of the nature of^ both parents. 
It takes after the rhododendron in its cori¬ 
aceous evergreen foliage, the number of its 
stamens, the redness and expansion of the 
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Hflftb of VHe* coroJlar; after the azalea iri a,he 
Kuenass of i|ie leaves, the tapering of tllese 
towards each er;d, in the cylindrical eloiigation 
and whiteness of the tube of the corolla, &c. 

The rhododendrons change their foliage 
after the blossom is over, and the flower buds 
are formed of a considerable size in the 

o 

autumn for the following summer. 

We now reckon eleven distinct species of 
these plants, all of which require to be plant¬ 
ed in bog earth, and not in situations too 
much exposed to the mid day or afternoon sun. 

' We have already noticed their proper 
place in the shrubbery in the introduction to 
this M'ork. We shall add, that when tJaey 
can be contrasted by the yellow Spanish 
broom, pr other plants of a similar colour, it 
gives their .blossoms an additional lustre. 

Clumps of the flame-coloured azalea should 
shine near those of the purple rhododendron, 
for as they both flower at the same season 
the contrast is as,, rich as a purple robe 
wrought with gold. It requires the nicest 
judgment to intermix even those plants A^^hich 
-contrast or'^harmonise the best. 

“ Not chaos Jike together crush’d and bruis’d, 

But, as the world, harmoniously confus’d, 

^Vhere order iu'variety wc see. 

And,where, tho’ all things i^iffer, all agree.” 

PorE. 
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The rUododendron is propagatedAjy layers' 
and Slickers, but it is more generally raisifd 
from its eeed, which resemble^,small saw-dust. 
If the seed be covered deep with earth it will 
not vegotate, and it should be sown as soon 
as possible after it is ripe, eitnerdn a fehady 
border, or in pots filled with fresh loam, and 
very lightly covered with fine earth. The 
pots are then to be plunged into the earth in 
a shady border, and covered with hand-glasses 
in hard frost; but they should be constantly 
uncovered in mild weather. When sown 
early in the a itumn" they appear in the foli- 
lowing spring,' and will then require to be 
shaded from the sun, and frequently refreshed 
with water duriiig the first summer. When 
transplanted in the autumn the bed? should 
be covered with moss, to secure^ them from 
the frosts of winter and the drought of 
summer. 

The rhododendron is emblematical of the 
dangers that lurk about the imperial purple. 





THE WILLOW-LEAVED SPIR^:A. — SPI- 
llAEA SALICIFOLIA, SPIRtE FRUTEX. 

l^alural order, Pothaceie. Rosacea, Juss. A 
^cnus of the Icosandria Pcnlagynia class. 


- “ How far, beyond the transient glare 

Oi'lickle fasliion, or of formal art, 

'J’hy flowery works with charm perennial please.” 

Mason. 

Tms bcautifui species ol’ spinea, tliat gar¬ 
nishes its taper stalks with spikes of flesh- 
coloured flowers so aOTeeablv in the months 
of June and July, springs in the deserts to 
cheer the banished Muscovites, wJioni tlie 
tyranny of despotic rulers se'nds-to wastb their 
bloom of manhood, in the dreary regions of 
Siberia. 

“ Peaceful and low^y in their native soil, 

They neither know to spin or care to toil; 

' Yet witJi coldest magnificence deride 
. The vhe attire, and impotence of pride.” Phior. 

This ornamental shrub begins to flourish 
about the biinks of the river Oby, and from 
thence becomes more abundant about the 
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Je’iisea,. and in the country be^'oifd the lake 
ki 

It reenis to love the soil ol tliis country, as 
it has by some accident crept out of the gar¬ 
den into our hedgerows,. wheui it })as;been 
found in Westmoreland, in many places •on 
the borders of Winandermerc, and also be- 
;.ween Pooldridge and Colthonsc, near Hawks- 
head, Cumberland, and in a wood a^ Hafod, 
Cardiganshire. From thesp circumstances 
some authors have supposed the spiraea sall- 
cifblia was a , native of this country, but 
this opinion is refuted by the plant itself, 
which seldom or ever perfects its sbed in this 
island, even under the most favourable cir¬ 
cumstances of cultivation. It is increased 
I’apidly in moist situations by suckers, and its 
whole height is one year’s growth from the 
root, like the stalks of the raspberry plant. 
In rich ground the shoots are often five or 
six feet high, but in moderate soil not above 
tlirec or four feet. ^ The leaves are set alter¬ 
nately on the rods, and are of a bright green, 
and therefore shoi4,d be planted with ever¬ 
greens of a dark shade, which heighten th^" 
effect of the spikes or clusfcis of little flowers 
that form a conical top to eacli^ branch ; and 

as the numerous stamens stand' out much 

• ^ 

beyond the petkls,* and are of the same pink 

VOL. lU 
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•o'r Hesh co<o\n, it forme altogether a singular 
and pretty flfower, but rather of a stiff than a 
graceful naturk^ They have a slight scent, 
just before the petals expand, and the colour 
is tlm of a fine rose tint, but when fully 
' opened they ^i^e of a pale flesh colour; and 
as each of these small corollas has about 
twenty stamens, headed with a yellow anther,- 
it may be called Titania’s pin-cushion, as the 
racemes appear _ to be crowded with fairy 
pins. 

It appears, from Rea’s Flora, that the com¬ 
mon spiraea frutex was ” cultivated in our 
gardens previous to 1665. 

•This shrub is' encreased by suckers, or by 
parting the roots in the autumn. 

The Hortus Kewensis notices seventeen 
species of spiraea, besides several varieties. 
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SPRUCE FIR. —PIN US ABI'ES. 

Naturar order, Conifera\: A .genu'k oj the 
Moncecia Monudeljdiia cicm. 


‘‘ Iligli o’er llie ))ines, that with llieir darkening shade 
Surround yon craggy hank, tlie castle rears 

crunihling turrets.’' Mickle. 

“ Here waving groves a'checiuer’d scene display. 

And part atl'ait, and part exclude the day.” Pope. 

The Norway spruce, abicf;, is the loftiest 
of all the European trees, often attaining the 
height of 150 feet, whilst in shape it forms 
one of the most elegant pyramids of ^his 
genus of ])lants ; and for the thickness of its 
1 ‘oliage, and tlie beauty of its vivid green, it 
is so superior to the comirion Scotch fir, that 
it is now much more frequently planted in 
ornamental grounds than any other species of 
pine, excepting the larch. 

The leaves of tlie spruce are set on the* 
branches, solitary, and without order, but on 
all sides ; they are slightly keeled on both 
sides, and shininy on the upper .surface. 
Botlrthe catkins' and the cones when young 

. p -2 
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are oi a colouF; bach cone .contains 

abbut*^ ,365 see/is, being generally eight rows 
of scales, ol‘ t\yenty-thre6 each, and .every 
scale contains two seeds. » 

T^is towering tree is a native of the North 
of,Europe,*an'd abounds in the vast woods of 
Norway, from whence immense quantities of 
this timber are, annually imported into thi« 
country for the purposes of building, it being 
the white deal so much used in modein 
houses. 

It seems to have been cultivated in this 
country at an early period. It was noticed 
as long back as 1548 ; and Gerard tells us, 
in ] 597, that he had seen it growing in Che¬ 
shire, Stalfordshirc, and Lancashire; and as 
this author ‘had visited Norway, whei'e he 
had seen the goodliest trees in the worlde 
of this kinde,” we cannot suppose that he 
could have been mistaken, Noi can we be sur¬ 
prised that Evelyn* should only have noticed 
a few solitary tree^ of this kind, when Plot 
tells us, that during the civil contest in the 
reign , of Charles the First, “ wood h’as be- 
' come so sfcarce, that it is a common thing to 
sell it by weight, not only at Oxford, but in 
other places in the northern parts ol’ the 
shire; if brought to moreat (market), it is 
ordinarily sold for about one shilling the .hun- 
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(Ired weight, but rdnwjtc from gfeAt towns jt - 
may be had for seven-pence,” ydiich, accord¬ 
ing to the value of money iii .tiiat age, would 
be etjual to nearly a half-penny per pound 
weight > and if we take into consideration 
that mineral coal was then but’ Jii-tle used, as" 
fuel, it is not extraordinary that every tree 
lit to cut should then havp bowed to the 
liatchct. 

No sooner, however, was tlie nation in a 
state of quiet and settled government, than 
the poverty of the woods and forests was im¬ 
mediately <]^ covered, and Evelyn sent forth 
his Silva, wiih the most persuasive arguments 
in favour of planting, to which we owe, even 
at this day, the existence of many noble trees. 

The planting of trees seems to be almost a 
religious duty with those who have suitable 
lands, for as our ancestors planted for us, so 
are we in honbur bound to plant for posterity. 
'Phose who plant oaks look forward to future 
ages only, and thprefore; deserve the highest 
commendation ; but all our praise and admi¬ 
ration of such acts cannot be so valuable tp 
them as their owji satisfaction, V^ich must 
arise amidst groves of thpp cw,n planting, for 
there is a serene and settled majesty in wood¬ 
land scenery, th?t enters Into the soul, and 
dilutes it, and’fills it with noble ideas. *lt is 
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observed lew men iive to see ^ the full 
beauty of the ^rees they plant. The cause of 
this is principally that they do not begin to 
plant until they are old, for youth is too fre- 
quen;^]y employed with the hewers to attend 
to,the planter. But it is never too late in life 
to plant, and the beauty of young trees may 
be compared to the beauty which the parent 
discovers in his infant children ; the pleasure 
of seeing them expand is perhaps quite equal 
to what is enjoyed when fully matured bv 
time. 

' The Norway spruce fir offers particular ad 
vantages to the planter, as it is equally dura¬ 
ble at all ages, like the larch, and therefore 
will bring a price whenever cut. even of the 
smallestxlimensions ; and as it grows perfectly 
straight, it. soon becomes fit lor scaffolding 
poles, and other sirnilar purposes, and as it 
increases in size, for masts of vessels, &c. 
Loudon observes, tijat this tree is peculiarly 
valuable as a nurse, from bqing evergreen, and 
closely covered with branches, by which ra¬ 
diating heat is retained; from its conical 
^-hape and figid stem, by which it does not 
suffocate or v'^hip^.the adjoining trees. It 
must be observed, however, that this tree 
will not thrive in all situations where the 
common pine and larch flourish,- as the spruce 
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loves a- cold soil, and rather -)heAered situ¬ 
ations. 

The finest specimens of these trees which 
this country now boasts of are at Blenheim, 
Harefidd Park, and at Tempi; New^shaijn. 

The air that is impregnated with the e»ha- 
lations of these trees is reckoned very whole¬ 
some, particularly for phthisical persons; and 
the fresh cones boiletl in whey, qnd beer 
brewed with the tender tops of the branches 
of the spruce, are accounted good in invete¬ 
rate scurvies. 

From the resin which this tree yields b*y 
incision, Burgundy pitch and turpentine are 
procured. 

I'he American spruce, a/Zm and nigra. 

The cones, both of the white and the hlack 
sprue*', were sent from Virginia to England by 
Mr. Bannister, itbout the year 1700, and 
several trees were raised from them, in the 
gardens of Compton, I3ifliop of Jjondon, at 
Fulham, and at some other places. About 
the same time cones were also brought from 
Newfoundland, from which many fine treffs 
were raised in Devonshire., The white spruce 
is known by a pale bluish-green leaf, and it is 
from this variety principally that'the essence 
of‘spruce is obtained, which is so celebrated 
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• in forming s^j^uce beer- Wut u decoctjon may 
be'procured frqm the young shoots of either 
of the species'qf spruce, that answers every 
purpose for making this antiscorbutic beer, 
the n/ost simple receipt for brewing of which, 
is to take sixteen gallons of water, and boil 
the half of it; put the water thus boiled, 
while in full heat, to the reserved part, which* 
should be previously put into a barrel or other 
vessel; thereto add sixteen pounds of treacle, 
with a few table spoonfuls of the essence of 
spruce, stirring the whole well together; add 
half a pint of yeast, and keep it in a temps- 
vate situation, with the bung-hole open, lor 
two days, till the fermentation is abated; 
then bottle it off, and it will be fit to drink in 
a few days afterwards. 
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SUMACH. —RHUS. 

Natural order., Dumosce.’ TerCbjidaccd, .lyssr 
A genus of the Pentdndria Trigynia class. 


“ Let fancy lead. 

And be it ours to follow, and admire, 

As well we may, tlie graces infinite 
Ofnatiji.” IluKDif). 


-“ Not a flower 

But shows some touch, in iVeckle, streak, or stain. 
Of his unrivalled pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odours, and imparls their hues,. 

And h.athes their eyes with nectar, and includes. 
In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 

The Ihrms with wlijch he sprinkles all the earth,” 


The name ol' Sumach* for this shrub is the 
same by which ijt is distinguished by the 

Arabs. The Greeks called it Poug, rhus, and 

« 

rhous, from the verb rheo, I run, or flow, on ac- 
count of the nature of the root, wljich spreads 
itself to a great distancQ^ sealing up nume¬ 
rous suckers. The Latins followed the Greek 
nJlie of this itlaal,: but as its Seed was'an- 
cictitly used for seasonhig meat instead ol’ salt. 
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It was caClet| Rhus •Ohsohiorum*, and Rhm 
Cdt'iafia, from, its use in. dressing of leather, 
and for which purpose its branches are ^ill in 
great demand among the'Turks for tanning 
their," Mprocco leather. The elm-leaved 
sumach, rhm coriaria, grows naturally in 
India, Syria, about Aleppo and Rama, in 
Italy, Spain, and the south of France, and 
also near Algiers in Africa. 

Di*. Turner says, in his Herbal of 1568, 
“ The sumach groweth in no place of Eng 
land, or Germanye, that ever I sawe, but I 
have sene it in Italy, a little fron? Bononye, 
in the mOunte Appennine.” It appears, 
howe'icr, to have been cultivated in this 
country previous to 1597, as Gerard mentions 
it in his Herbal of that year; and from the 
Catalogue of the botanic garden at Oxlt>'d, 
it appears to have been planted there bel’ore 
the year 1648. 

The flowers of thitl species of sumach grow 
in loose panicules at the end of the branches, 
each panicule being composed of several thick 
spikes of flowers sitting close to the footstalks; 
they are of .a whitish herbaceous colour, and 
# « • 

• The Tripoli merchants still find sale for the seeds ol 
this shrub at Aleppd, wlwre they arc m common use t!#e 
at meal^ to provoke an appetite, being.ground into powder as 
we grind mustard seed. 
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'appear* in July, biA; seldom if of ei# ripen then' 
seeds in England. 

Toe. Virginian sumach, t hus tyjiJiimm, is a 
native of North America, as its name imports. 
Parkir/son is the oldest authc,; who, notices it 
in this country : he tells us, in*r629, that it 
was then “ only kept as a rarity and orna¬ 
ment to a garden and orchard.” This species 
of sumach was formerly called the St,ag’s-horn 
tree, from the branches being shaped like 
those of the stag’s-horn, and like them" 
covered with a soft velvet-like down, which, 
both in colour and texture, resemble that of 
a young stag’s-horn. 

This tree is both singular and beautiful, 
the Howers being produced in close tufts at 
the end of‘ each branch, of a reddish purple 
colour, in the shape of a spearhead. They' 
make their appearance in July, and are then 
succeeded by thd seed, which is inclosed in a 
woolly succulent cover* of a purple colour, 
which has a good elFeot during the whole of 
the autumnal months. 

The leaves are long, and elegantly pinnated, 
with six or seven pairs of leaflets, termjnafed 
by an odd one, which hang in a most grace¬ 
ful manner. The shrub ^rows from ten to 
fi^een feet in I eight, and thefefpre ^h'buld 
hH a'middle's*tatIon ir. the shrubbery, between 



lall evergretii^sfand low^ei' .diVubs. The variety' 
this' pliint aifords in the autVimn, by the gay 
tints of its foliage, is not surpassed in bftiuty 
by any shrub we possess, a^ it is sometimes 
quite purple, and at others of a fine red, 
befetre it changes to jts last feuillemort colour. 
It is one of the trees .that is particularly hand¬ 
some to look down upon. 

This s,hrub, as well as the elm-leaved su¬ 
mach, is used for tanning leather; and the 
roots are used in medicine in Virginia and 
Carolina. 

The sumach sends up numerous suckers, 
by which means it is so easily increased, that 
thete is little occasion tc sow the seed when 
once a single plant is obtained. The Hortus 
Kewensis "notices eleven species of this plant 
that will endure our winters, and nine species 
that require the greenhouse, and one the. 
stove. 
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SYCAMORE, or OREAT MAPL£. — ACER 
PSEUDO-PLATA YUS. 

Natural order. TrihilaUr. Accra, Juss. A 
genus of the Polygamia Monoicia class. 


“ Nor uimoticeci pass 
Tlie sycamore, capricious yi attire, 

Now green, now tawny, and, ere autumn yet 
Have,c!.anged the woods.” Cowper. 


The great maple-tree was called, in Grpek, 
X,(pevSay.vog, Spl.endavinos; but Saint Luke, 
wRo wrote his gospel in Rome,^ probably 
chanjred the Latin name of this tree into. 
Greek, as he calls it ’Lmoyu^a.la, Sycomoraia, 
(chap. xix. ver. i.), from whence we have 
evidently derived the name of Sycamore. 


The sycamore becaine celebrated as behig 
the tree on which Zacclieus climbed to see 


ChYist. pass on his way to ’Jerusalem, when 
the people strewed leaves and* branches. oT 
palm and other trees in his way, exclaiming, 
“ Hosanna to the son' of f)avidand to 
commemorate which, tile Catliolic Cimrch 
s4ill.retains.the ^ractiie of blessjhg b^Anches 
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pf the paln^-fr^e bn the Suilday before JEaster,^ 
which ,is he'n'ce called Pakii Sunday. In 
Germany, they 'consecrate brandies of wUlow, 
as that was' supposed to ha^e been one of the 
trees from which the disciples gathered 
boughs'for the'purpose mentioned, this 

is also the tree which' is still used for the 
same reason in many parts of this country. • 
In Svviteerland the pine is used. In France 
the box,' excepting the southern provinces, 
where, as well as in Spain and Italy, the 
palm is still employed. * 

‘Notwithstanding the Hbrtus Kewensis, and 
the British Botanist mention the sycamore to 
be ^ native tree of this country, we certainly 
cannot consider it in any other light than an 
exotic. Dr. Tiirner does not mention even 
having seen yhis tree in his time, 1568, and 
Gerard says, in 1597, “ The great ma[»le is a 
stranger in England, only it groweth in the 
walkes and places of <plef,sure of noblemen, 
where it especially is planted for the shadowe 
sake, and vnder the name of sycomore tree.” 
Parkinson makes the same observation,' in 
l640, and sa^s, “ It is no where found wilde 
or naturall in our land that I can learne, but 


* C-re the history oE,the palm-tree in the Poniarium 
BritannkUm. ‘ 
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dkiely planted in oiyihards or ’ w^lk^s for the 
shadowe’s sake.” 

Evrlyn says, pdsitively, t! a^ it is not indi¬ 
genous to our soil., 

Chauper, it is true, mention the sycamore 
as long back as the foufteentlf^entury ; Jpur 
as it is described by hihi in a kind of poetical 
dream, we conclude it was From the knowledge 
he obtained of this tree when abroad; but 
even if it were known in England in fiis time, 
it was evidently rare, as his verse insinuates; 
and as it may not be uninteresting to many of 
our readers t^ have? Chaucer’s description of 
an arbour, we give the following extract: 

-“ Till’t me brought 

To a rich plu^aunt herber wel ywrought, 

Wliich that benched was, and, with turfes new, 

So small, so thick, so short, so fresh of hew', 

That most like to grene woll, wol I, it was. 

The heggealso—that yeden in compas, 

And closetl in a[le tlie grene herber. 

With sycamor was set, and eglatere, 

Wrether in fere so well and cunningly. 

That every braunch and]efe grew by mesure 
Plain as a bord, of an height, by and by ; 

I se neuer a thing (I you ensure) 

So’well ydone; for he that toke the cui'e . 

It for to make, {I trowe), did all his Yeine 

To make it pass, alltho that men have seine.’ 

• * > 

St. Jerome, who died m the beginning of 
the fourth century after Chsist, tells us, that 
he».saw the .^camore tree whiclv' Zaccheus 
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climbed up 't(^, see oui* Saviour ride in i;riumpl 
to«Jerusalem', which proved that it would 
stand long without decaying; and 



this motive induced religit)us persons in this 


county to plant it near their dwellings. 
‘Evplyn condemns the practice of planting- 
sycamores in gardeiis. ' He says, in his Silva, 
“ It is much more in reputation for its shado 


than it deserves ; for the honey dew leaves, 
which fall early, like those of the ash, turn to 
mucilage and noxious insects, and putrefv 


with the first moisture of the season, so as 


they contaminate and m'arr our walks ; and 
are, therefbre, by my consent, to be banished 
fro.ui all curious gardens and avenues.” Vaux- 
hall and Marylebone gardens were originally 
planted with s'ycamore-tffees. 

The sycamore timber was much more in 
request in the time of trenchers and wooden 
bowls than at present; for since the use of 
earthenware has become so common with all 


ciacses, the demand for this, and other soft 

t 

white woods, has greatly decreased. 

Like the birch tree, the sycamore gives out 
great' abundance of saccharine juice, when 
tappdd, either in. the spring or autumn, from 
whicn wine was formerly made in this coun¬ 
try^ and Dr. Tongue tells us, in the Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions,’ vol. iV., tfiat the sap. of 
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tttis tree, is sweet eiiid.wholesoiijie^ land in a* 
short time the truilk ^iekls sidRcfent quantity 
to bre / with; so that with ohe Lushel d’f mailt 
is made as good ale. as four bushels with ordi¬ 
nary water. The sycamore hrs always jjeen 
esteemed a good fire-wood, whfsii in fbrruer 
ages was no small recommendation, and the 
timber is valuable for the interior parts of 
buildings. 

The sycamore is hio'hlv ornamental in ruraL 
scenery, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
plantations of fi»and pine, where a few scat¬ 
tered trees of this description should always 
be intermixed to relieve the monotonous ap¬ 
pearance *pf the dark tints of those spiral trees; 
for in the spring the fi|ye green of the syca¬ 
more leaf contrasts a§ agreeably *as its ^varying 
foliage is embellishing in the autupin. 

An enormous tree of this kind formerly 
stood before * the JDuke of Dorset’s seat at 
Knowle, in Keiit, which measured from twelve 
to fourteen feet in circuiqjl’ereace. 

It is not more singular than true, that we 

find these trees which are best enabled to 

• 

resist the spray of the sea less* frequently" 
planted in those situations'^hEn^elsewheife. 

The sycamore thrives bn the coast 
plaifted there, even better than the elm; ibr, 
like the ajsh,'it does no*t sehd leaves 

. VOL. n, . Q 
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until alter tliVM£n'ch*vvincfe areexliaui?t,ed; aiTd 
it^hdds its forage in th^ a^itumn, before* the 
equinoctial gdlps commence. The tree is of 
quick growth; and if we maj judge from those 
in tlfe piaster’s piece, at Sidney-Su&sex col- 
lege, m Caftihridge, it is durable, as those trees. 
were planted in 1607. That sycamore-trees 
may be planted to considerable advantage in 
many situations, may be judged from a state- 
*ment that is made in a work entitled “ Pmeti- 
cal Economy,” which tells us, that a. piece of 
ground in Scotland, not worth thirty shillings 
per acre, for agricultural ])urposos, was jrlauted 
with sycalnores, and at the end of sixty years 
the trees fetched such a sum as paid fourteen 
pounds per acre per-,annum during that long 
period., 

The flowers of the sycamore-tree are sus¬ 
pended in long bunches, and usually blow 
about the end of April, when, if their pollen 
be obtained and vieVed through a microscope, 
eath particle will be fo.und of ^ globular 
shape; but if it be touched with any thing 
moisty the globules burst open wdth four 
valves, and they appear in form of a cross. 

c 

■ “ What vast perfection cannot nature crowd 

Into a puny pqint!” Hobdis. 

T^heshv trees are jpropagated by gathering. 
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tlie se( is in the autqm»,v7heM r=p|e,’a|id sowing 
them as has been^r^ted for thd ash. fat the 
spring they will appear,'and, if*the ground be 
tolerably good, will, make a shoot of eigl^een 
inches by the autumn. In^the fo*lowing spring 
they should be planted in the nftssei^ irf ro'iys,* 
two feet and a half from each other. Here 
they may remain till they ai'e large enough 
to plant out for good, without farther trouble 
tlian taking ojff unsightly side branches, and 
digging between the rows every winter. 
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Natural order, Hespelidece. Myrti, Juss. A 
genus of the Icosandna Monogynia class. 


“ The sweet i^'ringa yielding but in scent 
To the rich orange - - 

Ma.-^oi'. 

“ Oh ! who that loves with curious eye to trace 
•Nature’s least beauty, or most transient grace, 

Can walk a garden’s cultivated ground, 

At morn, when flowers their fragrance breathe around, 
Nor fed, as he inhales the balmy air. 

And views «thc world of loveliness that’s there. 

His genius and his taste grow more refin’d, 

And Fancy’s vista open on his mihd.”, 

.1. Pl.AVKR. 


■*The Sji’inga, which covers its branches so 
beautifully with ivory-coloured flowers, and 
emmms our gropes with its fragrance so 
&gr^ably,^in the months of May and June, has. 
been made fhe ewblem of memory, because 
when once we inhale this penetrating odour, 
if^pntmues to "fellow us every where for a 
considei^le time. 
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Qh ! memory, tjiou deceivta. 

Still importunate and vain, 

To former jo'i recurring ever* 

And turning all the past u? J)ain. 

Tlio’ like the wprld, the opprest oppressing, 

Thy smiles increase the wretch’s woe: 

A.nd he who wants ea<;h other olessingi, 

In thee must ever find,a foe.”^ 

Goldsmith. 

The Greeks named this plant 
from Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of ’Egypt 
but on what account we are left to surmise. 
The name of syringa comes from the Greek 
word syrinx, flute, becaus(^ it was one of thq 
woods from* which musical instrunpents were 
marmfacturcd. 

• 

It is frequently called the mock-orange, 
from the resemblance the floors and their 
perfume have to those of the citrus tribe. 
The petals of these flowers are frequently used 
with black oj Sbuchong’ tea, to which thev 
give the flavour of gunppwder tea ; and the 
}oung leaves are often sent to table 
spring sallad, on adcount of their having the 
taste.of fresh cucumbers. 

The syringa mixes very agreeably’ n\utli* 
evergreens of a dark tint, as its own foliage is 
of a yellowish or apple gi’^en, dnd the wliite 
flowers'are seen'to greater advantage wlj^n 
interspersed wjjth deeper coloured* p]^t5> • 

Q 3 
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Althougfi ^his shlub k never injured kfy 
the i^verity of our winters, yet it often 
suffers in the Spring; and the beauty *of the 
leaves and flowers are hurt when planted in 
expofed situations. . One of' the great recom¬ 
mendation^ this p'lant is, that it will thrive 
in confined places, and under the shade arid 
drip of trees, as .may be particularly observed 
in the walks of Kensington gardens, where 
there are many very old and lofty shrubs of 
this kind growing under the elms, where they 
scarce get a gleam of the sun’s reviving 
beams. It is with particular pleasure that we 
see these fine grounds so well protected by 
keepers, and so 'improved in neatness ; but it 
would still be a great improvement to these 
walks, w,ere tfie borders enlivened with hardy 
native flowers, such as the primrose, blue 
bottle, wood anemonies, and other similar 
plants that love the shadewhich would give 
the close-pent man* an opportunity to peep 
^■nature. But probably it is imagined 
that 


— - “ sudi a gloon. 

Suite weU the thoughtful, or unthinking mind ; 

'I'he mind contemplative, with some new theme 
S’regnant, or indisposed alike to all.” 

COWPER. 

The nibkivc place of this bdoYi/erous flower- 
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iiig sftsub seems ,urHlecideti' Qpit ^ Ijinnseiis 
says, but with dbubt, about N^erona. ♦ 5J.ay 
obsei'/ed it near'Mount Saieve in Savoy, far 
from any house; Ijut he dicT not venture to 
pronouBce it wild there. Haller and Knocker 
speak of it only as a denizen ; ’^kI AlHoni as 
of exotic origin. Villars says it is not indi- 
‘genous to Dauphine, though it is found in 
hedges far from hab'Uitit'ns. From its being 
more familiar to the (Trecks than* to thp 
Romans, who had no Latin name for this, 
plant, we may safely surmise that it is a 
native of nv :e eastern countries. » 

'fhe syriiiga was common in this country 
in l.'>97 ; as Gerard tells us,that he had great 
plenty of it in his garden. 

The Carolina syringa coraiKtt'ius was intro¬ 
duced in J738 : this species is inodorous, and, 
therefore prei'erred by those wiio find tlie per¬ 
fume’ of the coijimou variety toe powerful. 
We certainly prefer this species for forcijig, 
as we have frequently found the fragra qy aK)f 
the former kind* oj)pressive when placed in 
wartn \;ooms. 

I'he syringa was found in New Zeahnid,,Gy 
Captain Cook, whose saihns used the young 
shoots as a substitute fon'tea. 

They found *the infusicn^ Meetly aro^iatic 
uud fragraift> iif a short thne, ho^;ve^, it be- 

Q -1 
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, came very, Bi^er. It.-was, also found'm th^ 
same place 6;^ Sir Joseph £|inks. 

The syringa thrives best in a light* good 
earth; and as it throws up,numerous suckers, 
it is easily propagated by them. It may also 
be jincreased ity cuttings, planted in October, 
in a moist shady border, or by layers from the 
young twigs put into the ground in the* 
winter. 
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TRAVELLER’S JOY, or COMMON VIR- 
GIN’S BOWER. —CLEMATIS VITALBA. 

Natural order, Multisiliqucc. Ranunculaeeee, 
Juss. A genus of the Polyandria Polygynia 
class. 


— “ and let us o’er the fields, 

Across the down, oi’ through the shelving wootl. 

Wind our .ncertain way. 

- and let us reatl , 

'I'he living page, whose every character 

Deliglits, and gives us wisdom.” HurOis. 

'I'hesc, Nature’s works, the curious^mind employ, 
Inspire a soothing melancholy joy.” • 

Re«v. Mr. Whitk. ' 


Tnit) native species of’ Clematis was first 
named Traveller’s Joy by Gerard, in the year 
1597 ; and we know ntj person who ksid a 
more just claim to give a name to a plant 
thart this author, who was so‘indefatigable in 
discovering the history of our*^ indigenous 
plants, and natiualizing ctliors to oni' soil. 
Mnglish botanists have therefore preserved 
the name, through res{)ecC»to* this fathci’ of 
Biftisli herb’alfsts* 
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“ It is,’” feays this* Ejizabethian *\iutho/, 
“ called commonly Viorna huasi vias ornans, 
of decking and adorning waies and .hedges, 
where people trauell, and thereupon I have 
named it the Traueiler’s Joie.” 

4t is* called* Clematis, from ]cXi^ix,u, viticula^ 

• , 

$armentum, because it climbs trees, by means 
of its pliant twigs, like those of the vine, and* 
Virgin’s bower, from its use in covering 
arbours and forming natural bowers. It 
abounds principally in the counties south 
of London, and" particularly in hilly situa¬ 
tions, where the soil is of a chalky naturc. 
The hedges on the Surrey hills, as well as 
those in Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire, are 
often covered with this singular vine, the 
branches of which frequently extend to twenty 
feet or moro, climbing every bush and tree in 
their neighbourhood by means of twisted 
petioles, with which they make •their hold so 
secure that it appears almost like instinct to 
s^S^ow firmly they grasp the support they 
meet with, then falling in graceful festoons 
from bough to bough, or throwing themselves 

In- air directions over the hedges, 

«■ 

-,- recompensing well 

llie strength they borrow witli the grace they lerul.” 



Th^oiing branches are of ih^jusple colouV,. 
and the leaves, which consist of two pai»s of 
leaflets, with an'odd onej are of a yellow 
green. The flowers, which appear in July, 
are in* axillary racemens, c.jnjugatc,* leafy, 
dividing first into three, then into two‘smaller 
branches. The flowers are small, and have 
lour petals, wliich are a little rolled back, of 
a greenish white, and they are slightly per¬ 
fumed. But the principal beauty ‘of tliis 
shrub consists in the singular manner bjt- 
which tlie seed is covered by a downy sub¬ 
stance, and the long plumose tail which’is 
attached to each of these little seeds, which, 
being in clusters of about* twenty, giva the 
appearance of so many bunches of feathers; 
and the bushes are often seen from October^ 

I 

to Christmas completely clad in these vege* 
table feathery tufts, which seem intended to 
convey them fr«m hill to hill, where they 
are hunted by various ‘birds for the sake of 
the seed, with as mucji avidity as thahtiwk 
hunts the lark. The shepherds often cut the 
ol(f wood of this vine, which they light at 
one end, and smoke instead of *a pipe’of .to¬ 
bacco. 
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TRUMjPET FLOWER.-r-BIGNONlA. 

Natural ordej", Pef'sdnaia:. Bignonia, Juss. 
A genus of the Didynamia Angiospermia 
class. 


Fleurs charinantcs ! pur vous la nature est plus belle: 
Dans ses brillans tableaux I’art vous })rend pour modele 
Simple tribut du cceur, vos dons sont chaque jour 
OfFerts par I’amitie, hasiudcs par I’amour.” 

Delille. 


This beautiful family of shrubs and climb¬ 
ing plants, which the discovery of a new 
world exhibited to us without a name, were 
by Tournefort called Bignonia, in compli¬ 
ment to Abbe Bignon, the librarian to Louis 
the Fourteenth. The English name of Trum- 
perilower has been given to this species of 
.plants, because the corolla of'the flower is of 
a.< tubplar shape, somewhat resembling a 
trumpet. 

The ash-leaved trumpet flower, Bignonia 
rudicans, was brought from North America 
about ^he vear IG-fp; 9 ^nd it is found to be 

10 
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"be 01 % of the most'hardy a^ wiell as the* 
most splendid of .all the species of these 
plants,-that have yet been, introduced into 
this country. In its native country the 
Bignoitia radicans fixes. itseli to the forest- 
trees in a similar manner to* 4he European 
ivy, putting out little fibrous roots at every 
joint, from whence the 4;rivial name of 
radicans. 

In this country it is generally planted 
against a wall, where it strikes into the moT*^ 
tar of the joints so strongly as to support the 
branches as drmly as the strongest nails ckn 
do, although it sometimes reaches to the 
height of forty or fifty feet.’ The leaves* are 
produced opposite at every joint, and are 
composed of four pairs of leaflets, tgrminated^ 
by an odd one, similar to tho.se of the aslf 
tree, but of a much, richer green. The 
flowers have a • cylindrical corolla divided 
into five lips of equal size, of a colour simi¬ 
lar to carmine l^id ovar an orange ground. 
The toothed calyx is persisting and of the 
same rich colour as the corolla; and as the 
flower buds are progressive, the branch^ 
have a display of blossoms. from July to 
the beginning of Noveniber, for as some of 
the corollas drop off others open in ^succes- 
sibn: 
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The are product in large iMnciie? 

at Ijhe* end of the shoots ol’ the same year, 
and the, effect fs_magnificen{ when the slirub 
is in full blossom. We.have found this 
speciejB of bignonia easily propagated by 
layers, or cift^hgs of the same year’s growth, 
with about an inch of tlie former year’s wood! 
This plant loves a rich soil, and a south' 
aspect. Whilst young it is frequently injured 
by the ants, that devour the leaves even 
•to a skeleton, and sometimes destroy the 
blossoms. 

“We have now about sixty species of this 
genus of plants, most of them eminent for 
the. beauty of their flowers ; but as the ma¬ 
jority of them belong to tropical regions, we 
' must notj hope to see them mixing with the 
‘plants of the shrubbery. 

The welted trumpet flower, bignonia vc- 
nusta, which blossomed iu» the* autumn of 
1817, in the hot-houKe of I^ord Liverpool, at 
Cdlnfee Wood, was r?Jsed from seed received 
from the Brazils, by Lady liiverpool; and as 
it is a native of the same neighbourhood as 
the common blue passion flower, we are not 
without the jrope^^that it will be found 
equally hardy when it becomes enured to our 
climate. 



trumpet flower. 
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magnificeijit flower, viiio^e cordlas. 
are of the most vivid oraifge vennailion 
colour,, is corredtly represented ia the 35th 
Number of the Botanical Roister.’ 
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TULIP TRE?*. — LIRIODENDRON.-- 
.TULIPIFERA. ‘ 

iVaWa/ order, Coadmcitce. MagnoHce, Ju.ss. 
A genus of the Polyandria Polygynia class. 


This suporb forest tree is named Lirio- 
dendron 'from AsvS^cv, and Xbi^ov, lily. As 
it is a tree bearing liliaceous flowers, it fs 
also called Tulipifera, tulip tree, from the 
resemblance which the blossoms bear to that 
flower. The "^ord tulip is of Turkish extrac¬ 
tion, and given to the flower on account of 
its resemblifig a turban. 

The vegetable world cahnut presei,it us 
with a more interesting objbet than a tree of 
such exaltcil staturej cqveretl with a foliage 
so singular and beautiful, as is the tulip-tree 
of North America. Its spreading branches 
give ,an extensive shade, Whilst they ^are 
covered with an immehsity of large and 
variegated floy^ers, .that appear placed on the 
bbughs like so piaily porcelaip vases, to catch 
tfi'e'ffqws pf heav^. , 
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It IV* hardly poi^sible- to coi^eliQplate thfl* 
noble tree, without having all sordid and 
angry passions driven from (he breast^.and 
exchanged for . those of peace and philan¬ 
thropy, ji We wonder, there! >re, that tlie 
poets, who are naturally* lovers’ ol tre(?s, pid 
have awakened our interest so much in favour ' 
of most others, should so long have neglected 
to sing the praise of this sylvan wonder of 
the new world, as to leave us without a head 
to our chapter. 

INIichaux tells us, in his work on the l''orest 
Trees of Nooh America, that the middle and 
western states abound with the Jjiriodeiidron 


lulipifera, some of which h’e measured, tliat 
w'ere twenty-two feet and a half in circum¬ 
ference, five feet from the ground, and from 
one hundred and twenty to one hnndreil and 
ibrty feet in height. He tells us, that the 
1 imber is one of. the most useful species of 
wood, being smooth and fine grained, easily 
wrought, and not liable to split, thei^fote 
desirable for the turner, as also for carving 
ornaVneets, pannels of coaches, chaise bodies^ 
&C. It is also used for i'orming Canoes; and 
I’requently the trees are of sufficient sike to 
hollow into the shape of those boats, so* that 
they are of one piece 4f* timber. ^Kalna 
spejaks of having seen ;i barn of considerable 


voi... u. 
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iiae, the ,<iidfe!S and roof’o/' which we/e made 

» * 4 ♦ * I 

of ft BWJO'le tulip-tree, split into boards. 

Mr. Catesb}’’, ^ in his Natural Histcwy of 
Carolina, says, there are seine of these trees 
in Apierica which are thirty feet in icircUm- 

ferencb. TheVi' is one inconvenience attend- 

«> ^ 

ing this wood, which is, that it contracts and 
expands itself more than almost any other* 
timber. 

# 

• The bark is an aromatic medicinal agent; 
Si, is often pouiided, and given to horses that 
have the bots. The roots of the tulip-tree 
are said to be as efficacious iji agues as 
.Jesuits’ bal'k. 

In America, tiiese trees are distinguishable 
at a great distance, even when they have no 
leaves upon them, as the boughs are unequal 
and irregular, making several bends or elbows. 
Kalra observes, that it is very agreeable, at the 
end of May, to see one of* thes^ large trees, 
with its singular levives, covered for a Ibrt- 
niglit together with, flowers, wiiich have the 
shape, size, and jiartly the cplour of tulips. 

. The,leaves of this tree are generally'from 
four to flve'inches broad, and about the same 
in length, of a singular shape, being what is 
ttrrroed abrupt, tnmcatum, appearing as if 
.ends 'Wer^ cut. off with scissars ; the 
iohes* are rountled, and' end in • bhffiit 
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^mts. The uppej- surface ot leaves 
smooth, and of a'Jucid green ; vhe undtsr «ide 
ivS of t pale green'; and as they are supported 
on fbot-.stallvS of Ihur inches long, they hang 
and native in a very graceful manner, * The 
flowers are produced at the’ .end t>f .the 
branches ; they are, like the tulip, composed 
of six petals, three without and three within, 
which form a sort ol' bell-sha]>ed flower that 
encloses the fruit, which is a kind of corte 
that has a stigma to each globosity. Tire- 
filaments are numerous, and crowned with 
linear anthei.,, growing longitudinally to tile 
sidc!s of the filaments. The petals are of a 
greenish white, marked ne^r the base with 
ochre yellow, and spotted with red, that gives 
them a fine appearance, jiarticularly to look 
into ; but they fall short of that gay appear¬ 
ance which most peoplc.expect at first seeing 
them, t'rom the name being the same as that 
of the flowei- so celebrated for its gaudy 
colours. The flowers appear in Tidy afid 
August, but we know of no instance of tlteir 
havihg ripened seed in this country. 

The Hortus Kev/ensis notices the introduc¬ 
tion of this tree into Euglanuj as long’back 

as 1663 ; and Ray tells iis, that it was culti.- 

# * ♦ * 

:vated by,Bishop Compton, at'Fulbam, i%i6^ 
3¥ljj8n first it? was raised in this <?o)iJatry, it 

. K 2 
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in j^fes and*tubs, and housed In the 
"vrintef, it bem» supposed to be of too tender 
a nature to live in the open air; but in this 
state it made but little progress, whilst one 
that Y^as ^ planted aniongst other trees, in a 
wiUerhess 6 f 'gardens of the Earl of Peter- 

* ? -f 

borough, at Parson’s (ireen, near Fulham, by 
its growth soon, convinced the gardeners of 
the mistake thev had made. This was the 
first tulip-tree which flowered in this king- 
*vlom. 

AVhen the hardy nature of this beautiful 
tVee was known, many were planted in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, some of which 
have arrived to a large size, especially those 
that were set in a rich moist soil. 

The fjnest trees of this kind that we have 
seen are in .the gardens of the Earl of Egre- 
mount, at Petworth,,in Sussex, one of \\hich 
has a trunk, that at seven feet from the 
ground measures ten feet three inches in 
cfrcumference; it then branches into seven 
limbs, three of which are, five feet eight 
inches each in girth, and the other four limbs 
ate three feet nine inches each. The height 
of the tree is about ninety feet, and its boughs 
extend to a circle o’f one hundred and eighty- 
nine ffet, or-sixtj-ihree feet diameter. 

-There are also some tulip4,ree8, of-gteat 
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•jbulk* tod beauty,^ at .WiltoD) th&,seatof the, 
Earl of Pembroke; at Walthalii Abbsy,, and 
many other plates, in various parts of the 
country. The late Marquis of Londonderry 
took great delight in a tree of .his kind, which 
grew on his lawn at Crayslbot,*in* Kent; wjiefe 
•long may it remain, sacred, as a memento to 
mankind, that the most exalted situations are 
often the most perilous, and that happier 
hours may be spent under the shade of 
Liriodendron, than near the blazing splendour 
of a throne. 

—— “ Wlio, that lives, 

Hath not his portion of calamity ? . 

At ho, that feels, can boast a,tranquil bosom? 

Mrs. Robinson. 

Mr. Darby, at Hoxton, and Mr. Fairchild^ 
are said to have been the first, who r; isett 
tuli]>-trees in any quantity from seeds, and 
Ironi them the gardens abroad were chief!}' 
supplied. The original tn^e at Parson’s Green 
is quite destroyed; not, so much by age'as 
by the other trees which were suffered to 
ove’rhang it, and rob it of Its nourishment, 
from a fear of taking them dowf}, lest by ad¬ 
mitting the cold air to the tulip-tree it Vould 
be injured. 

The Fjrencb gardeners notice the foUowing 
n'arieties of this tree; 1 st, ’ Liriod^idron ‘ acu- 
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fiioba, with, lobes acute, a^cuminated :* ^dly 
L. olftmifolia, with obtuse leaves: ddly, L. in- 
iegrifolia, with feaves entire:* 4thly, L.jiava 
yellow-flowered. This last variety deserves 
the preference, because its flower is ^larger, 
of a.brijfht }'^llbw, and sweet perfume. 

These trees are propagated by seed, that is' 
now annually imported from America ; and 
it is also increased by layers; but these are 
commonly two or three years before they take 
reot, and the trees so raised are seldom so 
fine as those raised from seeds; but, like all 
other stinted plants, they flower soom^r. Whe.i 
raised from- layers, we should recommend 
the branches to be ring-barked, which would 
facilitate the obtaining roots. 

• The Lulip-tfee prospers best in a light, 
’loamy soil, not too dry. 

A tree of such extraordinary stateliness and 
beauty deserves a more Irequent place in 
ornamental plantations than we yet find it 
occupying. It is a proper ornament for the 
park, and would, in this situation, become a 
nwre durable monument, to comraemofate 
ahv local or family event, than those generallv 

raised'of stone or marble, whilst the difference 

# * * * 

of expence would be found to be as pence 
are U) pounds. 



TAM ARi:^K. — TAM AKJIX. 


Natural order, Succiilenfce. Forttdacece^ 

* • 

A genus of the Pcntalidria Trigynia class. 


“ Oil yon rougli cvaig, 

Where the wild linnari^l^ whistles to the sea blast.” 

If. LUvy. 

‘‘ Their p<n> er • mysterious let thy k iowledge shift, 

Their usetul poisons, and their herding gift; 

Where’e'r they rise, no jiart of eiii th is lost. 

Since e’en tlie desert may its beaiii> boast.” 

Dkmi.i.i;. 

This flcxilile shrub is liu- ol' *he 

Greeks, and the Myrica uiut 'I'aniarii ot ihe 
J.,atin!>. Tlx' latter name is supposed to 
have been derived from tJie litthrew I'amaris, 
[alistcrsio,) on account of its abstergeu (^qua¬ 
lities. It was a celebrated medicinal plant 
w ith thtj ancient Arabians, iVom whom the 
Latin autliois seem to have bofrowed'tTieiv 
knowledge ol the virtues of this plant; and 
the high encomiums wldeli tbe4e Aiisculflpian 
w'l’iters bestowe'd on the ^aiifarisk, induced 
Griudall, Ai;nhbi^hop 'of Canterb.ury, to* in- 

1 . 4 
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.ti^iSce it^ihto this country, as a spe'ciiic i^- 
disorders of the spleen. Camden, in his Life 
of Elizabeth, riotices that fhe tamarisk was 
first bronght into Englarjd bv Archbishop 
Grindal; and in the Remembrances for 

♦ # ' j 

Mattel* S., by. Richard Hakluyt, 1582, we are 
told, likewise, that “ when this archbishop ret 
turned out of (fermany, he brought into this 
realm the plani oi’ tamariske from thence, 
and this'plant he hath so increased, that there 
be. here thousands of them ; and many people 
have received great health In this plant.” * 

• Dr. Turner writes full}^ bn this plant, in h!s 
Herbal, that was published in 1568 when it 
appt?ars to have beet* uidcnown in this coun¬ 
try ; lor he observes, It may be named, in 
♦English, TaraaVisk, because, as we want the 
•hushe, so ^tlso we have no name for i* iti 
England.” This author tells us, that he saw 
it in dinerse landes in ltal\, in vm ylan'd be- 
twene Francolino and Wenish, in (Germany, 
in’diuerse places abojit the Ren, not far I’roin 
Strasburg; and in Rhetia, in a stony place, 
'som tymeof yea're used to be ouerflowpn with 
the Rhene.”‘ 

Gelard notices, that it grows in Germany, 
Spain*, Italy, and in ‘Hreece ; and he tells us, 
that Jboth species of this pi ant‘grew in his gar¬ 
den in 159B.. 

' 'oy. ... 161 edit. .599 
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Laler botanists mention it^a6,ahativ€plants, 
because Mr. Giddy, and W. G' 'Alasoa, JEsq. 
found it growing on St. ivfichaers Mount, 
(Cornwall, in the year 1794, as al^o'near Hurst 
Castle,r Hants; and Dr. Gooiienough .saw it 
near Hastings, in Sussex; but .this’ is by no 
means satisfactorily proving it to be indi¬ 
genous to our soil; as in all probability it 
sprang from cultivation in the two latter 
places, and from some accidental circumstanpe 
on the former spot, for it is of so easy propa¬ 
gation, that the least sprig of it will often take 
root when thrown bn the earth ; and its imt 
maturing its seed in this country is a suffi¬ 
cient proof of its foreign origin. 

The tamarisk has been frequently cele¬ 
brated in the verses of the*ancient poets* 
Homer mentions it as the tree ag;ainst v hick 
Achilles laid his spear before he plunged into 
the Xanthus, to, pursue the routed Trojans. 
It is introduced in the Pastoral-* of Theocritus, 
and Virgil has noticed it several tirne^in*his 
Eclogues. Its name may also be found in 
several passages of the poerris of Ovid. 

The Romans considered it* an adcucsed 
plant, and frequently speak of it as tbe un¬ 
happy tamarisk, as it was used for wreaths to 
put on the heads of ciyHiihaljs. But, as a 
remedy for diseilses of the spleen,* it was con- 
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sid^reti ol' siicji 'afficty;:};, tliat drinkingiuupfi- 
were^ njade <JiiL ol‘ this wood tor those that 
laboured und.er Uds coniplaini ; and tlic pliy- 
siciaus ordered their patients to eat out of 
dishes jtbrmed troin tamarisk-wood. 

'■The'iuagioi^us used‘it to impose upon the 
credulous by their pfetetided magical powers;' 
and they ascribed (Qualities to this plant too 
much against common reason and decency to 
mention.' Pliny mentions its use for besoms 
aicunigst the Romans. 

It is found abumlantly on the mountains ol’ 
JJauria and Caucasus in the Russian empire ; 
and the Russians and Tartars use a decoction 
of thjj ‘wigs in the gout and rheumatism, and 
contusions of the limbs, as a fomentation ; 
they also drink'it in case of internal injury. 
They make handles lor whips, &c. of the 
wood. 

Dr. Smith remarked this, plant in great 
plenty in Italy, about Sinigaglia, and all along 
thediedges near the sea, where the shee[) pre¬ 
ferred it to every other food, never touching 
dny other vegetable while that remained. ' It 
gr6\ys plentifully also on the coast in Algiers, 
as welbas in Japan. In some places it gi'ows 
to a tree of middle size ; but in England it 
remaips as a shru'b,.sgldom eKceeding fourteen 
or sixteen fept in height. 
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•( The tamarisk thriven jji bJe^ak, .sftuations by 

• < • 

the sea-side, where-most other tr Je’s and dhij^bs 

are cut off by the blast; io{ the branches 

of this plant are ijo pliable, that l^hey bend 

without resisting the slightest gale, thys re- 

mindine: us of the fable* of tin? reeJ amd thtj 
” . .... • 
o'ak, or the lines of Hu'rdis. 

•-“ And .so the storm, 

'I'liat makes the liigli c!iii coach, and rends the oak, 
Tile humble lily spares. A tliuiisand blow*,. 

That shake tiie lolly monarch oii his throne. 

We lesser fiilks feel not. Keen are the pains 
Advaueement often brings. d\,*be .secure. 

He humble: *o be happy, be eonlent.” 

We have lew shrubs more graceiul than the 
tamarisk, its slender branches being covered 
with a chesnut-coloured bark, and garnished 
with very narrow leaves, lying *ver each other, 
like the scales of fish, and of a fine briglit- 
green colour. This plant is in tippearaiice 
between the.cypr^'ss and the common heath. 
Its flowers appear in .luly, and are produced 
in taper-spikes at the ends of the braimhes; 
they are very small, and set close all round 
the'sjiilie, of a lilac colour, with red anthers.' 
These are succeeded by oblong, aeute-jtOinrgS, 
three-cornered capsules, oiled with «small 
tlowny seeds. 

VVhen plante*d in the sln’wbberv, the tama- 
rial* ihould ith p^ant'.’; ol broatl and busied 
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foliage, as the laurel oe holly. It is also cal¬ 
culated to coVer the sides of hills, where it is 
desirable not to take off the view by ftaller 
trees ; buf its principal advantage over most 
other. shrubs is in marine gardens, where it 
shop acquires sufficient height to protect rose¬ 
bushes and other low flowering shrubs. The 
tamarisk is a deciduous tree, although, when' 
in foliage, it has all the character and appear¬ 
ance of an evergreen shrub. 

-The tamarisk is easily propagated by plant 
ing cuttings of the last summer’s growth in u 
nsoist soil. The German sort grows naturally 
in low watery grounds, and is an agreeable 
ornament to the banks of lakes or rivers. 

“ Admit it _mvtially, and Imll’exclude, 

Ayid half reveal its graces.” 
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VIRGINIAN' CREEPER, i~ HEDERA 
QUINQUEFOLIA. • ’ 

Natural order, Hederacea. Gcqnifolia, Ju^. 
A genus of the Pentahdtna Monogynia class. 


“ There is a grace in wild vliriet}' 

Surpassing ride and order.” 

The Virginian creeper, when allowed to 
climb the trunks of h)rest trees ii> ornamental 
plantations, adds greatly to the beauty of ^uch 
scenery, by the ever varying colours of its 
foliage, from green to yellolv and brilliant 
red. In these situations it forintj natural anck 
beautiful wreaths and garlands amongst the 
boughs of its supporter, where, by the gaiety 
of its tints, it has the effect of <^he most lively 
blossoms. The stalks of this climbing plant 
are provided by nature with the means of 
fixfhcp themselves to the bark of trees or tiie* 
crevices of rocks or walls, by nleans ol litfle 
fibres, which insinuate themselves, like those 
of the common ivy ; and it is therefore fre¬ 
quently plante'd to cov<*r* walls and other 
buildings,, particularly as it thrives’in corifined 
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situations,flourish in the smoke qf 
large towns. 

We remember its covering the entiry, end 
of a house in Mortimer i^treet, in London, 
wherti rural scenes and rural sounds^ are so 
rtliuph out of,fits hi on,'that the owner, we are 
told, cut down this American climber to pre¬ 
vent having his bouse indicted as a nuisance,* 
• for harbouring sparrows, whose twittering 
commenced too early in the morning for 
these whose evening parties begin at mid¬ 
night. These little chirping choristers ma; 
not think themselves singled out by this per¬ 
secution, since Handel himself was indicted 
for ^;alling fortlrthe strains of the organ at 
too early an hour for the fashionables in that 
'‘juarter of the town. 

' We cannpt forbear relating, in this place, 
the singular devastation that was committexl 

O 4 

on some rural scenery, in a .street leading out 
of the Strand, where 4110 >vife of a rc'spectable 
trjtdeswnan, who never passed her 

--— brick-wall'bcHinds 

range liie fields and treat ht'r lungs willi*air, 

' Yet fi'U tlm burning instinct—over bead,” 

on thfe leads ol' her •house* contrived to form 
a grove of myrtles,.'geraniums', and such othar 
plants as Oovent (iard'en aflbrdo, . Thus s}ie 
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-jpanaiged to peep at r),a{,ure, ithbut the 
of fences being broken bv neighbouring cat¬ 
tle, or trampling sportsmen,'treading- down 
her fairest hopes, .wiiich, howevty’,* were soon 
spoiled by a host of enemies as raveiijous as 
unexpected. The adjoining Ifqwse was occti- 
pied by a furrier, who, finding his inufls and 
tippets required air, })laced fheni on his leads 
also, where the heaf of the sun soon gave 
birth to numerous insects, which, ’escaping 
from the eggs concealed in the hairs ofjtlie 
fur, dew to the new created Baliylonian gar¬ 
den, andfhtic fixed themselves, until evevy 
leaf was destroyed; and it was.only by the 
interference of mutual Tiends and neighhpurs, 
that damages were not sought in the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

The Virginian creeper grows, natinal'y in 
all ‘the northern parts of America. It was 
first brought fropi Canada into Europe, but 
at what exact period is iincerlaiti. Parkinson 
is the oldest writer who notices this^ilant; 
he mentions it ’in I(>29, under (he title of 
Vifoinia Vine; but observes,'that it would die' 
more proper to cal! it \drgiifia Ivy, wfiiclj'it 
resembles ix^arer than the vUiC; lint-M. .Jus¬ 
sieu is of opinion that "it should be removed 
to the genus Vlti-; or \in§-. ' 

/Fhe fJo.w'ess df this'plant are qfa greenish 
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,colour, tiangni^ Di iitUa bunches, and Arksuc- 
cee4ed by berl’ies of a blact Jiue. This fruit is 
used as a purgative and emetic, and the itfaves 
form a caustic for drawing issues and keeping 
them open. This plant may be raised from 
seed, and* is-easily increased by layers or cut¬ 
tings, and it will grow in any aspect or soil, • 


V? ALNUT-TREE.—See Poniarium Britannicm, 
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VlRCilN’S BOWER. — CLEMATIS. 

f 

NatnrM ofulcr, Mu/fi.vjtqiup. lhmunchlacc.ee, 
.HISS. A jrcniis of flic P.olyanflcia Pnlygyma 
class. 


’Tis a bower ol' Aicaflian sweets.” 

“ \Oterc odoroits |*laiits in evening iiiir, 

■ Breaiiic uH aronnd ambrosial air.” Green. 

« 

The svvect-scontc'd viroin’N bov/cr, Cleyiatis 
Jiammula, whose clusters ol small white flowers 
shed such aii aorecable f’ragi^nce over ou» 
morning and evening walks, during the incuths* 
of .Tulv, August, and September, is a native of 
the south oB France, Italy, the Grisons, &c., 
and was cultivated in this country by Gerard, 
previous to 1596. Yet it is not becQjue *80 
common as might have been expected from 
its easy ^propagation, hardy nature, and above' 
all, from its delighliul perfume, Which greatly 
resembles that of the hawthorn, excepting that 
it is not so powerful, and {lierefore more ifgree- 
able to people in general, Ijeirlg ]ess offerisive 
to the head.- .This clintbing or cropping pfant 


von, ir. 
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1 ? a proper orii^rae^t for rustic porclies, or 
arboufs, and«it may also'be planted so as to 
climb the trunks of laburnums and other trees* 

♦* r 

in the shrubbery; thus giving the grace of a 
second flowering. We observed the^ sweet- 
scented clematis plai'ited in the flower par¬ 
terres of the royal 'ganlens in Paris, where it 
was tied to a stake and kept cut as a shrub,, 
by which means it was very ornamental, being 
covered'with white blossoms, and at the same 
tirpe throwing the fragrance of May over the 
whole gardens. . Great quantities of these 
plants, when in blossom, are also brought to 
the flower, market of that city, in pots, and 
meet with a ready sale. 

' The name oi' Clematis is derived from the 
, Greek because tlmse plants climb trees, 

, by means of their pliant twigs, like the vine. 
The sweet-scented species is distinguished by 
the trivial name of Flammula, on account of 
the burning sensation the leaves give to the 
tongue. 

The purple virgin’s bower, Clemalis viticella, 
is a native of the woods of Spain and Italy, 
aad was also one of the plants which Gerard 
cultivated in his garden at Holborn, in the 
tilings of good Queen Bess. He calls it the 
ladies’ Bowerj “ from its aptness to make 
bowers or arbouis ia gardens.” But this 
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* . ^ ^ ^ * 
¥)|j)ecies was previously propagatfjd ’in Engianol' 

by Mr. Hugh Morgan, as early as 1J69. > The 

flowers of’ this kind of clematis are of a bell 

shape, and generally of a dingy hlije’or purple 

colour, .although there is a vari ty of it, with 

red flowers, as also one with doiibhi lilcesom!?. 

% 

'Fhe long-flowered virgin's bower, Clematis 
’Ci/findria, was introduced from North Ame¬ 
rica in tlie year 1802, by JMessrs. Gordon and 
Thompson, nurserymen, at Mile-Eiicf.' This 
species is much more ornamental than the 
former one, as the llower-pt .als are of a fine 
violet colour, edged’with white, and white ia 
the inside. The yellow-flowered virgin’s 
bower, Clematis ochorlcnra, is also a nativ^e of 
North America, where it was observed by 
Bannister, and cultivated in this country in„ 
1767, by Mr. .lames Gordon. This’ species , 
flowers in .Tune and .Tuly. 

The best mode of propagating these plants, 
is by laying down the branches in the begin- 
nino- ol’.luly, soon after they have made their 
first shoots, for it ’is tliese young branches of 
' the &ame year, which take root most freely. 

, When increased b}’ cuttings, they sho’ukf ^ 
planted in March, in pots fdled with good 
earth, and ])lunged into Jfmod&rate hot.bed, 
shaded from the sun, and .v^tered two^ or 
throe times a, w6ek, and in less]*than two 
s 2 
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months th5y,wi#l hay^ taken root, wheh th^y 
shpukl be gradually inure*d* to the open air. 

These planfs all require some support, and 
an open sunny situation, ^.nd never appear to 
so much advantage as when climbing the 
Iryinks of traeS, or covering alcoves or thatched 
cottages. 

The Hortus Kewensis enumerates sixteen 
different species of these plants, besides seve¬ 
ral varieties, all of which are hardy enough 
te bear the severity of our winters, excepting 
one from Japan and one from Minorca, that 
require the greenhouse, and one from Jamaica 
requiring the stove. 
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WILLOW. —SALIX.. 

Natural ordcr\ Atnentacea;. A ^enus *of jUie 
Diwcia Didndrm class. 


In which the \Villows dip 
Their pendent boufrhs, st()oj)iiif'- as if to drink,” 

CowpER. 

‘‘ Tims o’er our streams do eastern willows lean 
In pensive guise; whose grief-mspiring shade, 

Lovi; l)as to melancholy .sacred made.” Dewlle^. 

“ To the brook and the, w'illow that hCard him complain,^ 
Ah willow ! willow ! * 

Poor Colin went w'ceping and told tlieifi his pain.” 

Rowe. 

■» 

The weeping willow, Habylonica, so 

much admired when waving its long ant^ sleii- 
der pendulous branches over our lakes and 
rivers, is a native of eastern* countries, and 
grew anciently by the waters of ‘Babyldh, .^s 
its trivial name indicates. It was on this 
tree that the unhappy Is’raelitfes hung‘their 
harps, and beiAoaned their..lJeloved Jerusa¬ 
lem, during their captivity, and ^hicli is* so 

s 3 
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. pathetically eKpi!csse«i -in the following beau¬ 
tiful lines: 

“ By thv riverb o'f.Babyloii, theic we bat down, yen, we 
wept, when w e rememl)ered Zion. < 

We hanged our harps upon the willows in ^he midst 
tl^ereof?’^ Psalm exxxvii. 

The Jews were cbmi'nanded by the Levitb 
cal laws, to keej) the festival of the new 
moon after the harvest, in whicli they were 
directedTo hold a branch of the willow of the 
brooks in their hands, shiging Hosannah.* 
We still retain the appellation of the har¬ 
vest moon in our almanutks, but our ])raisco 
and thanksgivings lor the bounteous gifts ol 
nature are but feebly and rarely sung in these 
days of refinement. 

. The religicfti of the ancients consisted 
.greatly In national and public praise and 
thanksgiving, which must appear on reflection 
equally desirable with public prayer, since wc 
know not what to ask tor our good ; but wc 
may always be assured that our joyful expres¬ 
sions of gratitude must be acceptable to the 
' Giver of all good things. 

Is related, that Alexander the Great, 
whilst at Babylon, amused himself in a boat 
on th'3 waters' of th’e Euphrates, which ran 

through that city,;'and that as* the boat passed 

« • 

Levit. xxiii. iO. 
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beneath* a willow which hung oyeV- tlie rivef, 
his crown was taken from his* head ^the 
proje^'ting branches, and fell ,hito the water, 
hut was immediately recovered by’aii expert 
diver, who happened to be in attendance. 
This event was considered as ;tho*osien of 
his premature dissolution.* 

Delille says, in a note irj “ Lhomme des 
Champs’' “ Tournefort is the first that made 
us acquainted with the willow with branches 
inclined, called the weeping willow. It. is 
even probable that Europe it> indebted to this 
naturalist for it.” ‘ . 

It has been stated that we owe the weep¬ 
ing willow to Pope; and this idea,was 
strengthened by a paragraph which appeare'd 
in the St. .lames’s Chronicle, August 25 to 27, 
1 SOI, that says, “The famous aud admired 
WQcping willow, planted by Pope, which has 
lately been felletj to the ground, came from 
Spain, enclosing a present to the late Ladji 
Suffolk. Mr. Pope was in company w^jen the 
covering was taken off; he observed, that the 
pieffces pf stick appeared as If they had soati^ 
vegetation, and added, “ perhitps they ixfa)i 
produce something we have not in England.’ 
Under this idea he planted it* in his garden 
and it produced the willo\y-«t]ie fljat has giver 
birth to so many othefs.”' 

s 4 
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. Madame’df (^enlyj,mentions, in a‘little 
tvork pn natlital liistory, tiiat the two finest 
weeping willow^ in England^ are at Twigiken- 
ham, in tlle_ garden of’ Pope, standing on a 
terrace that is watered by the Thames.,These 
tv/o willows, fhe adds,' are equally remarkable 
for their bulk, and‘for‘the surprising extent 
of their })ranchc‘s, which form two large' 
groves. 

The'Hortus Kewensis informs us that the 
Babylonian willow was planted in this coun¬ 
try as early as 1602, at which time Pope was 
only four years of age; tbetefore those ]i1antetl 
by him at Twickenham, could not have been 
the first knowii in this country. 

' The celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson ])lanted 
willow of this species in his childhood, near 
.the cathedral in the city of Ijitchlield. his 
native place, which has long been shown as a 
curiosity, both on account of its enorinous 
size, and the popularity of this writer. 

The very name of this elegant tree is suf¬ 
ficient to inspire a degree ()f sadness which 
'is. not lessened by the numerous melancholy 
sorjhets that 'have been written on it, until 
we scarcely behold a weeping willow without 
expecting to I'neet With a sepulchral monu¬ 
ment of “ Pooi''.j\ljtry Anne,”' or some other 
slig'n-ted Id^'er, over whom' this emblem •of 
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grief "waves its dishevelled hair' \n. silent sor¬ 
row. Lovers formerly made theft’ ga|flands 
'ot this willow, tl,ve Branches of* which are Wry 
pliable. 

This species of willow grows .pontaneously 
on the coast ol’ Persia,* and is. planted’evesy 
where in the Ciiersonosiis*Tuurica. It is also 
li’equent in China, ’vhcre wo may suppose it 
is a favourite tree, from <!ic frequent repre¬ 
sentations the people give of it on their 
China ware. It is also cultivated in Cochin- 
china. 

The weepii.g willow is pictured in a viejv 
of the village of Tonnau, drawji by John Niev- 
hoff, .Inly d. 1655, in iiis way to Pekin, with 
the embassy which the Dutch sent to the 
Emperor of China in that and the following 
year ; but there is no name ’given, *or pa'ti-, 
cular remark made on this tree; he merely 
says, ■“ Thifi eriipire doth also very much 
abound with trees ; not pnly such as grow in 
Europe, but several others of a more' strange 
nature, not knowri in our parts ol’ the world.” 

Of all the aquatic trees the* weeping willq,w- 
is the most ornamoital, when planted’In'ks 
natural situation. It gives a kind of polish to 
the scenery, where eithdf natural or artificial 
lakes are admitted, and, whgn accompanied 
by# a clump , of• three* or' four ^Jopfars,’its 
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bf^ect is gveady ^heightened by the contra^* 
This l^ee h liot calculated'for what is termed 
rural or woodiand scenfery,; its softness of* 
tint, and'peculiai* gracefulness of growth, seem 
to make it a proper plant for refined ,or em¬ 
bellished'landscapes. ' It is an excellent tree 
to plant by the side -of fish-ponds, as it is 
generally found to lean over the water, and. 
by this means afford shade to the fishes,which 
are frequently killed by the rays of the sun 
in ftot summers,'where there is no shade on 
the water; and . the smaller the pool, the 
greater is the necessity to give it shade. This 
tree also affords an agreeable canopy to the 
angler. 

■ “ Beneath the quivering shade, 

When cooling vapours breatlie along the mead. 

The pitient fisher tiikes his silent stand, 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; 

With looks unmoved, he hopes the scaly breed, * 

And eyes the dancing cork and bendiiig reed. ■ 

Our plenteous stream!? a various race supply, 

'I’he bright-eyed perch with fins of Tyrian dye, 

'^I'lje silver eel, in shinit’<r volumes roll’d. 

The j'ellow caip, in scales bed/opp’d witli gold, 

Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains, 

• * * 

And pikes, the tyrants of the watery plains.’* Pope. 

* * 

Tlvj weeping willow is one of the first trees 
that gives out 'its leaves in the spring, and it 
retains them longeB than most'other deciduous 
trees. We'pave frequently seen jt in the de{)th 
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of’winter exhibiting its gracefn’/^rAuchcs, aU 
vered with hoarj/* frost, forming* the^ most 
magnificent spectacle imaginable, at one^mo- 
ment reminding us of a tree' sculj)trfi’cd from 
the pijrest alabaster, and th next repre¬ 
senting a superb chandelier of.gl{jss.* 

• The French distingui’sh this species’ of 
willow by the name of tiie Grand Signior’s 

or Babylonian Parasol. 

•/ 

The generic name of the willow,'Sa£r, is 
derived from salire (to leap^, because, as jtfie 
herbalists observe, “ It gr.weth with that 
speed that il seemeth to leapand the 
Greeks^ called it /tG, for the sarne reason— 
Trapa t\s lei^cci. 

The latest edition of the Hortus Kewensis 
enumerates sixty-five distinct •species of wil¬ 
low ; and the British Botanist of 1820 names^ 
fifty-six species of this plant, as natives of our 
soil. ” . ' . 

In the' terribly superstitious time of the 
Druids, idols were formed of the branches of 
these trees, whiclf were A/^oven into basliets, of 
sufficient size t<5 hold a great, number of p^-» 
sons, who were consumed together,' f«7r tiie 
purpose of impressing the igucraht 'w;itti awe, 
that they might with greater facility coptinue 
their horrid im{)OS'tions. 

Herodotus ,tell6 us, that- the Sc^thfans had 
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•dJyineris, WJu made (heir conjurationti and 
diviuation'o wjth'waiids of- V/illow. We haW 
already so frequently noticed the religious' 
cheats and the abominable rites of the I’agan 
priests, that we have notl)ing left but to ex- 
pxess'qur gratitude that we are permitted to 
live in the blessed days.of Christianity. 

“ Willows in twigs mo iVuitlii).’’ ViuciiL. 

“ On willow twigs employ tliy w'eaving cure.” Jh. 

, C 

■ The pliant twigs of these trees appear to 
have been employed for domestic purposes 
from the earliest ages. .The sliields of the 
ancients were woven with wicker-work, and 
covered .with the hides of'oxen. 

• “ And bending osiers into baskets weavctl.” V'liioiL. 

, Tlie ancienf Britons served up tlieir meats 
rin osier' baskets and dishes ; and so expert 
were they in this kind of wicker-work, ■ that 
their baskets were objects of great admiration 
to the Homans, which wc learn from the fol¬ 
lowing epigram of Martial; 

-Barbara depirtis vein baseandin 
Sed me jam muvull diene Roma siiam. < 

Lib. xiv. Ep. 99. 

“ ,4 basket I, by painted Britons wrought, 

And now to Home’s imperial city brought.” 

• Osier ba.skcts yvere the firSt manufactured 
articles’ the^t were ex^KU ted* fropi- these king- 
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clom^. * These baskets .were o^'^tery elegant 
workmanship, and'bore a high pl’icc ir^ Italy, 
Juvepal notices them among ^the extravagant ^ 
and expensive fur;nture of flic RcJrfian tables 
in his ^ime. 

Addc d bascaudas, d milh^cscaria.' Sat xii. 46. 

“ Add baskets, and a tlionsaad other dishes.” 

In early days, the Britons, as well as the 
inhabitants of other countries, foi* want of 
proper tools for sawing largd trees into plajiks, 
formed tlicir vessels or boat. of osiers, and the 
flexible bran Jies of trees interwoven as close 
as possible, and covered with skills. * 

It was in such slender- vessels as these, 
probably, that some bold adventurers flfst 
launched out from the nearesP coast of GauJ, 
and passing the narrow sea that flows* !)etweeo, 
landed in an auspicious moment on the shores 
of this inviting ^ island ; and being followed 
by otheri^ of both sexi^s in their successful 
attempt, began to peo})le the country whidi 
they had discovered, idiis much at least is 
certain^ from the concurrhig testimony^d' 
many authors, that the most ancient Britons 
made use of bouts of this i,onstruetion for 
several ages. 


*• (^'aes. de Bfl. k L c. 51 
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/'pliny telkllfs, tiiat/rim.ieus, a very arfcieni, 
historian, wht^se works are now lost, had 
related that the people of Britain used t^ sail 
to an islarrd, at the distance of six days’ sailing, 
in boats made of wattles, and covered with 
sk-ins.* /rhesq kinds of boats were still in use 
here in Cmsar’s timfe, who acquaints us that 
he transported his army over a river in Spain, 
in boats made in imitation of those that he 
had seen'in Britain, which he thus describes: 
“ Their keels and ribs were made of slender 
pieces of wood, and their bodies woven w'ith 
wattles, and covered wnth skins.” 

These ancient British vessels are also de¬ 
scribes! by 1 ncan and Festus Avienus ; 

“ Pi'itnum cant^ salix, madefucto v'miinc, paruin 
Texitur in pupj)ini, cassoipio indiictix jiiveiico 
Victoris pations, Uiiniduni circumnatat aiiincm. 

S\c Veiiutus stagnaute Pado, tusocjuc Britanniis, 
Navigat oceano.” Lee. Pifaus. 

-“ Pei ad I'liraculuni 

Navigla junctis semper a])t;int pellibus, 

Corioque vastum saqj • percurnint salum.” 

Fest. Avienus in Oris. Mari/. 

Golhius gives the same account of the boats 
in which the ancient inhabitants of Ireland 
and Caledonia Used td pass the sea which di¬ 
vides these two'^countries : “ The sea which 
flow's betwe^i Britain and Ireland, is so unquiet 
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4 nd stormy, that it is only navigable in suiA- 
nl\er, when the people of these eoufitri^ pass 
'and repass it in ^mdl boats made of wattles, 
and covered carefully with hides of ^fxen.” 

Gibbon observes, that “ if he fact were 

® • 

not established by the* most kinquSstidnable 
evidence, we should appear to abuse the cre¬ 
dulity of our readers by the description of the 
vessels in which the Saxon pirates ventured 
to sport in the waves of the Germafi -Ocean, 
the British Channel, and tire Bay of Biscay. 
The keel of their large fla.'-bottomed boats 
was formed o^' light timber, but the sides aqd 
upper works consisted only of wicker, with a 
covering of strong hides. ’ These boats drew 
so little water, that they could easily proceed 
fourscore or an hundred mile* up the great 
rivers; their weight was so’inconsiderahle^ 
that.they were transported on waggons from 
one river to another ; 'ai\d the pirates who 
had entered the *mouth-of the Seine, or the 
Rhine, might descend with the rapid stream 
of the Rhone into the Mediterranean.’^ 

In Herodotifs * we meet, with a cCirio^ 
descripiion ol the vessels in which the Arme¬ 
nians navigated the Euphrates. These Yessels 
were quite flat and round like»a shield^ com¬ 
posed of willow, covered jritk hides or skins. 
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were'l^den geo^ally with palm wine 
forked« by two mtd» and on botcrd 
th^re was carried one five, ass or 'fno};e ac¬ 
cording \o the 'size of the raftj which was 
various. When these vessels arrivec^ at Ba¬ 
bylon,, w'hidji‘Wa? always their destination, 
the owners, after liaving disposed of thek 
cargoes, put up the wicker-work of their, 
boats to sale, and doa4ing the asses they had 
brought‘with them witl^, the hides, returned 
again to their country by land, to perform a 
similar journey in a simiUr manner. The 
impetuosity of the carrent of the Euphrates 
made it impossible for them to' return by 
water. • 

• The willow formed a defence from the 
unhallowed tread of man over the mouldering 
corpse of his frfends and ancestors. 

“ Those graves with bending osier hoimd, 

That nameless hyave the crumbled ground.”* 

pAItNELI,. 

The uses of the wi|low are perhaps equal to 
those of any other species of our native 
tvijes. Scopoli observes that* it supports* the 
banks'* of rivers, dries marshy “soil, suj^lies 
bands, or withes, feeds a great variety of. in¬ 
sects,. rejoices'thei* bbes, yields abundance of 
fire-wood, aflford?,nourishmeUit to cattle with 
its. 'Ic.aves, pnd yields* a sut’ceckineum to Je- 
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suit’s barL To wliich. f)ie vengr^le Evefyh ‘ 
a^s, “ all kinds of basket woi-k,' pill-l^xes* 
cart ^dle trees^ gunstocks, {ftid half piWs, 
harrows, shoemaker’s lasts, heels,* clogs for 
pattens, forks, rakes, perchci, rafters for 
hovels, ladders, poles for hop vises*, hurdles, 
sieves, lattices for the turner in making tops, 
•platters, small casks and vessels, especially 
to preserve veijuice in; pales, dorsers, fruit 
baskets, cans, hives, trenchers, trays,”*&c. &&, 
to which we may add cricket bats, and nujne- 
rous other articles where lightness and tough¬ 
ness of wood are desirable. 

* 

The wood of the willow although tender, 
has the property of whetting knives like a 
whetstone; therefore all knife boards should 
be formed of this tree in preference to any 
other. 

The bark of the common white willow will 

^ * • 

tan leather, arid dye yarn of a cinnamon 
colour. 'The ‘Arabs chstil thf*ir celebrated 
calaf water from the cajiins of any species in 
which they are fragrant. They use this water 
aa •a cooling beverage, or as a febrifuge. ^ J[« 
Tersia they obtain one of their most ‘esteor^d 
perfumes from the flowers ot several kinds ol 
willow. 

The downy substance t^t* covers the seeds 
voL. n.. 
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several sp’^cies of, Ayillow, particularly the 

bay-leaved, S&lix pentandrthf forms the soft and^ 

wajm lining of,the nests of the goldfinch and 

some otfter birds, from whpm we have learnt 

to collect it as a substitute for cotton in 
« 

stuffing ihatliresses and chair cushions, &c., 
and when mixed with U third part of cotton*, 
it has been advantageously used for candle-' 
wick and many other similar purposes. 

The Germans collect Jt for the purpose of 
malting wadding*, so much used in ladies 
winter dresses, and a useful ordinary paper 
mgy be formed of this cottony substance.. 

The dry .husks of these trees remaining 
after the flowers* and seeds are fallen, are 
wholesome as food, people in times of famine 
having lived upon them boiled in water. 

Some bf the Tkinds of willow, particularly 
the white willow, will grow to large and lolly 
trees; they have /been seen nkic feet in 
diameter, or twentyTseven feet in* circum¬ 


ference, and wlien pei^fectly hollow, will give 
vigorous shoots and flowers by means of the 
b 5 L.Ek. The crack willow, Salix fragilis,,gro\ifs 


to be due of the largest trees of this genus. 
The osier, ^alix viminalis, is much cultivated 


in osiecholts, fopmakidg hoops and the larger 
sorts of baskets, l^ampers, cradles, bird-cages, 
&c. ' Putche^ns and weels fcfir catching eels 
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are fonned from the twigs of this'tree, whilk 
its trunk prevents the bankf o'f riversffrom^ 
bein^ washed aw'ay by the force of the cur¬ 
rent. 

The ^basket osier, is prindpally 

propagated in the fens, and is pprferred to all 
other willows or osiers for l.'asket-work. 

The great round-leaved sallow, Salix caprea, 
delights in a dry rather than a moist soil; it is 
generally used for hurdles, and the trunk ,is 
admirable for many purposes with the turner. 
This tree is known by its* round or rather 
oval leaves, which are rough and waved, in¬ 
dented at the top and .woolly underneath. 
The catkins are very large', and white> and 
appear early in the spring, on which account 
they are much resorted to hj the bees, o« 
their first coming out of their hives at iliat 
early season, when few other flowers are ex¬ 
panded, and thu quantities of pollen which 
the numerous anthers ofthis plai.t give, enable 
•them to obtain both fopd and wax .'a abun^ 
dance. 

All the sorts of willows are easily jirop^* 
gated by planting cuttings or set§,either in /he 
spring or autumn, but tlm spring is found to 
be the most favourable thne for this purpose; 
and as they are quick ^-owing, trees,. they 
should ofteuer invite Vue’ attention of those 
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Wtio have laods suitable to their cultivation; 
for aS|they make almost ihamediate profit, it^ 
must be desirable to attend to their propaga¬ 
tion, particularly in those 4;racts of lauds fit 
only Ipr this purpose, and which at present 
produce Tittle to the owners ; but if planted 
with osiers and wi‘llo\t's of different kinds', 
would turn to aj? good account as the best' 
corn land. Martyn says the best time for 
plantingthese cuttings in the osier grounds is 
February, for if" tliey are planted sooner, they 
are apt to peel, if it proves hard frost, which 
greatly injures them. These plants are cut 
every year,. and if the soil be suitable they 
will produce a grsaat crop, so that the yearly 
produce of one acre has often been sold for 
fjfleen pounds,*■ but ten pounds is a common 
price, which at the present time is much 
better than corn land can be made to pay.* * 

In extensive shrubberies ^seveual kinds of 
willows may be admitted, both for ornament 
and variety, particularly the triandrous, or. 
long-leaved, three-stameneil willow, Salix tri- 
mdra, which gives out such abundance' of 
catkink in tlte months of April and May; 
which, by their bright yellow colour greatly 
enliven the scene, and at the same time ren¬ 
der the air agree^le, by the scent which they 
• exhale. 
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The male tree shoald be seiecfed for this 
•purpose, because the female tr?e’quickly|shed^ 
its catkins. 

The silver-leaved willow, alba senca, should 
be plailted for the contrast it forms with dark 
evergreen shrubs, and the rdsetnary*-le^ved 
species may also be intermixed with great ad¬ 
vantage in many situations. ■ 

These species of trees are veiy interesting 
to the botanist. In the Linnean syslem thpy 
are ranged in the 22d class, called Dmcia. 
from the Greek, meaning two houses, because 
this class includes the unisexual plants, viz. the 
male and female flowei s bejng produced on dif¬ 
ferent roots or distinct tiees.‘ This class, there¬ 
fore, in some respects, assimilates the anim'al 
and vegetable economy j for in tlie plants whicji 
are perfectly dioecious, it is kneuvn that the 
female plants produce i)o fertile seed, without 
the proxinfity oi‘ the nfale plant when in 
flower. For some curious instances of this 
fact we refer the reader^ to our history of the 
date-bearing pa’ui-tree in the Pomarium Bri- 
tannicum. 

The ffalls on the leaves of willows/are 
usually of a roundish or oblong figupe, and 
equally protul^erant on each ’side of the leaf, 
and of a pale green at but after.wards • 

of a yellowish, and fliiafly of a,' red ctilour.’ 
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'\^hen thes4 galls are x)penpd, there is fouivl 
in di(Bm a w6rm, resembling a caterpillar in. 
figure, with abdiit twenty leg&. This creature, 
when the gajl is young, is blue ; it afterwards 
beconjes greenish; and finally, when flie gall 
becomes red? It is white. This insect seems 
to eat in its prison more voraciously than any 
other gall insect whatevei ; for while tJie gall 
increases in size, it becomes also thinner in 
every pah, so that the creature, at the proper 
time, has but little difficulty to get out. When 
the time of the last change of this insect draws 
nigh, it leaves the tree, and descends to the 
earth, where it makjes its way into a proper 
place,and then becomes a nymph,out of which 
afa proper time issues a four-winged fly, which 
iij its turn lodges its eggs in the leaves of the 
willow, from, whence spring thousands of iii- 
seqts, which become the food of birds, who, 
in their turn are dtevoured by man. Thus 
the willow assists to convert particles of earth 
and mineral substance^;, first into vegetable, * 
and then into animal substance, for the sub- 
s'lstence and nourishment of the‘human frame, 
whhjh Ih its titrn is swallowed by the hungry 
grave, . 


Where ^oil tjpd jxivtrly re()os>e.” 
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YEW-TREE. — TAXUSi * 

Natural order^ Coniferce. A genU&ef the^bioeeia 
MonadeFphia class. 


“ Tlie sacred yew, so fear'd in war.” 

“ And the tougher yew 

■ Ileceh's tlie bending figure of a bow.” Virgii,. 

Th’ elastic yew, whose distant wourul 
Witli England’s rivals heap’d the grcuild.” 

On beholding this sable .evergreen, the 
mind is naturally carried back to the times of 
boM^s and arrows, when the yew* was as cele¬ 
brated lor .causing deiitli and devastation* in 
the field’of battfe, as the modern engine is at 
present, which levels rank and file by the 
dreadful balls that are l^omited from‘its suh 
pbureous mouth. 

The Persians, who in the,Scriptvire',are 
called Elamites, were the meet expert archers 
in the world; and Homer thi#s speaks of the 

ancient inhabitants of Crpte., 

* • • 

‘ Cydonians, dreadful witk the benfled yew.^” * 

. T 4 
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Virgil noliQes the elasticitiy of this wood ip 
Jhe ^neis. 


“ This’^fe^I reproach Ascaniu^ could not hear 
With patience, nor a vow’d revenge forbeaf ,* 

/it tlje full stretch of both his hands, he drew, 

And alnftwt join’d, the horns of the tough yew.” 

Of all the European nations, the English ' 
are generally allowed to have been the best 
archers; » 


“ Skill’d ill fight, pieir crooked bows they bend: ’ 


arfd to their dexterity in the usTe of this 
weapon, is ascribed many signal victories, par¬ 
ticularly those of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agin- 
oourt,over the French: and that of Haraildon 
.over the Scots. And long before these famous 
battles were ’fought, Henry the Second had 
succeeded in the enterprise of conquering 
Ireland, chiefly by th^ use of the long bow, 
with which the Irish* were at that period 
(.1172) entirely unacquainted 
The reputation of the English as skilful 
archers^ does not pass unnoticed by Tasso; 


“ ]\Jaggior alquanto e lo squadron Britanno: 
Guglielmo il regge, lil re minor figliuolo, 
Sono gl' Jnglesi sagitiarj” • 


Canto I. StanzJ’44. 
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The yew, however, •p^Ve^l fatal'to three ot, 
our kings. Harold was kille^l 6y an aifqw aj; 
the battle of Hastings, in Sussex. William 
the Second was slain by an arrow m the New 
Forest', Hampshire ; 

“ Lo, Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 

Bleeds in the forest like a wounded hart.” Pope. 

and Richard Coeur de Lion receivedJiis death 
wound from the same weapon, at the siege* of 
the castle of Chains, near Limoges, in the 
department ef Upper Vienne, in France. 

The Cheshire men are supposed to h^ve 
been the most expert in the exbreise of the 
bow, as it is rel.'ted that in the year ld97,^in 
the reign of Richard the Second, Westrain- 
ster-hall being in an extremely ruinous state, 
that monarch built a temporar}"* room for his 
jfarliament, formed with wood and covered 
with tiles. ’ L Was ope,n on all sides, that>the 
constituents might see every thing that was 
said and done; and tc» secure freedom of d£- 
haj.e, he surrounded lire house with four 
thousand Cheshire archers, wyth bojys.*bent 
and arrows knocked ready to- shoot. ’This 
fully answered the intent, for every sacrifice 
was made to the royal pleasure. 

Pennant’s London, p. 39, Sdiedition. 
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[n Swit^erliind the yew-tree is only found 
9 n th|i Hatemberg, and the inhabitants of. 
these mountains hold it in ^reat veneration, 
because formerly they made their cross-bows 
and wooden lances from it, and then *it was 
fort)^ddfen under the most severe penalties, 
to cut it for other purposes. These simple 
mountaineers still call it William’s t^ee, in 
memory of their expert archer William Tell. 

,Various have been the reasons assigned 
for planting these trees in our churchyards. 
The most probable cause seems to us to have 
originated in the scarcity of this wood, which 
would naturally be.the case as agriculture 
spread itself over the country, for no farmer 
could be safe in turning his cattle into fields, 
where this ba'leful evergreen offered its 
poisonous foliage to their bite. And as it 
appeared necessary to jetain this tree for t'he 
sake of its assistance'in warfare, it is probable 
that every parish w^* obliged to plant a cer¬ 
tain nupiber of them in their respective ■ 
churchyards, where they woujd be secure 

fVom. the cattlefor had it been merely 
s ■ * > ^ 

planted there .lor the purpose of decorating 

our churches at Christmas and other festival 

« 

days, we should 'have 'seen the .holly planted 
foi the sme.pufpo^, which is still mord%r* 
Use f6r that purpose. 
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From what learn respecting the age'of, 
tliese trees in general, they appear t^^havp 
been* planted about the time M the cpnquest, 
1066; and the same custom seems to have 
been attended to in Normandy at that period, 
as Bernardin de Saint Pierre ^ays, “ I htfve 
seen in Lower Normandy, in a village church¬ 
yard, an aged yew planted in the time of 
William the Conqueror; it is still crowned 
with verdure, though its trunk cavernoyis, 
and through and through to the day, resem¬ 
bles the staves of an old cask.” 

That om ancestors relied on the yew-t»ee 
as a basis of their strength, in the same man¬ 
ner as we now rest on tiie Oak for defegce, is 
too well authenticated to admit a doubt. 
“ Of it,” says Mr. Gilpin, “ The old English 
yeoman made his long-bow, which*he vaunt¬ 
ed, nobody but an Englishman could bejid. 
In shooting he, did notj as in other nations, 
keep his left hand steady, and draw his bow 
with his right: but keeping his right at rest 
upon the nerve he pressed the whole weight 
of his body into the horns of his bow. IJen(Je. 
arose the English phrase of tending a Jiow; 
and the French of drawing one.” • • 

In the days of archery, England ceuld not 
sup'ply its bowyers witlj^ ftiufl^gient qqantky 
df yew,. knd they were obliged,by statute td 
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import staves o( ft‘for making bows, anj 
^m^t^mes at** very high prices. All Vene¬ 
tian ships with, every butt‘of Malmsdy or 
Tyre wine, were to import ten bow staves, as 
the price had risen from two to eight ]^ounds 
per hundred". 

By one of the ancient statutes, a bow of 
foreign yew may be sold for no more than 
six shillings. 

By the fifth of Edward the Fourth, it was 
directed that every Englishman in Ireland, 
and Irishman dwelling in with Englishmen, 
shall have an English bow of his own height 
made of yew, wych, hazel, ash, or auburn 
(suppvised to be alder). But “ as for brasell 
(s^ys Roger Ascham) elme, wych, and ashe, 
ejqierience dotli prove them to be but mean 
for bowes, and so to conclude, ewe of all 
other things is that, whereof perfite shootin'ga 
would have a bowe made.” . 

The thirty-third ,^. 0 ? Henry Eighth, c. 9., 
recites tjie great pricer of yew bows made of 
elke (probably elbe) yew; and reduces it 
to tlyree shillings and fourpence. 

Ftoni the &nd, however, of Henry the 
Eighth’s time, archery seems to have been 
chiefly considered as H pastime.. Yet by the 
‘eighth of ElizabeUr, fc. 10., the price of b5ws 
"^s re'gulatedand thirteenth of* Elizabeth', 
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fc. 14., enacts, that bow. stJWres shylll be brou^l' 

, into the realm froih the Han?e*tbwns ajadthe 
eastward. 

The comparativie value ol a yew'ft^ith other 
trees, in former times, may be seen frym the 
following table, taken from the •ancient laws 
of Wales. 

A consecrated yew, its value is a pound. 

An oak, its value is six score pence, _ 

A mistletoe branch, its va].ue is three score 
pence. 

'rhirty pence is the value of every'principal 
branch'in the oak. 

Three score pence is thc'value of every sweet 
apple-tree. 

Thirty pence is the value of a^sour apple-tree. 
Fifteen pence is the value of-a wood yew-tr5e. 
Seven pence half-penny is the’ value of *a 
" thorn-tree. • 

Four pence is the value of every tree after 
that. 

The great value set upon a consecrated yew, 
in* th^ above table, in comparison with a com¬ 
mon tree of the same kind, induced Aie,^Bays 
Mr. Martyn, among other reasons,to think, 
that the yew was commonly planted in 
churchyards, 'rather' fro3^.motives of supef-j 
stition, than otl account of its utility in <nak* 
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iRg bows, As many Have supposed, for a' singly 
tree,t^oul^ have afforded a very scanty sup-, 
ply for this purpose. We rAight have Haeen 
induced to’have formed the same conclusion, 
had wie found but one tree of this Rind in 
eatl} churchyard, but even at the present 
time it is not unfrequeht to see several. In 
the churchyard at Aberystwith there are 
eleven yew-trees, the largest of which is 
twenty-four feet in circumference; and in 
Marakilad churchyard there are twelve fijie 
yew-trees ; which* proves that it was not con¬ 
fined to the planting of a single tree. 

It is very matural. that the yew should be 
considered a funeral tree from its having so 
long occupied a place in our cemeteries, and 
ou-r fore-fathers seem to have been particu¬ 
larly careful.in preserving this tree sacred, 
the branches of which .they caiTied in solehici 
procession to the grave, and afterwards de¬ 
posited under the bodies of their departed 
friends.. 

“ Let’s talk of gr^ives, of-worms, afid epitaplis; 

M.’ikp dust, our paper, and with rainy eyes, ‘ 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth, 

Lfit’s. choose executors, and talk of wills.” 

Shakspexiu:. 

* Now ftonti yon'ysi^ and funeral yew, 

. Thaf bathes the charnel house with dew.” 

• .Parneli,! 
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Odj* learned Ray say^’that ancest(?irs 
planted the yew • iTi churchyf’rds’, because it 
was an evergreen tree, as a ^mbol of that 
immortality which they hoped ^ntf expected 
for the’persons there deposited. For thg same 
reason this and other evergiteen ’trees ^are 
feven yet carried in furter^s, and thrown into 
the gr^ve with the corpse in some parts of 
England and Wales. But we are persuaded 
that this custom was taken from the 'Romans, 
and may be traced back eveh before their ex¬ 
istence, or before the doctrine of th^ immor¬ 
tality. of ^he soul’ was preached or made 
known. The custom of carrying fragrant 
herbs and branches of such shrubs ’or,trees 
as would prevent infection, is of great anfi- 
quity, as well as considerable 'utility; and of 
this ancient custom we have frequently spoken 
in our history of cultivated vegetables; at]id 
Statius tells us,, that gariands of yew were 
usually carried at funerals. 

•» 

“ Beneath-, tlM yew-dree’.s shade^ 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heapj 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid,_ ^ ^ 

The rude forefathers of the hamltl sleep.” G/ay. 

-- “ The grave, dr^ad thin^, 

Men shiver w^en thou’rt named, 


Well do I jtnoWthee by thy trusty yew. 
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Gh^rlessj’tfjsocial plant,! tliat lov’st to dwdl ‘ 

Midst slydl? and coffins, cpitaplfs and worms; 

light Reel’d ghosts, and'visionary shades 
Bedeath the cold moon (as fame reports) 
Embodied thick,'perfoiin their mystic rounds. 

No other merriment, dull tree ! is thine.” Blair. 

*Xhe ‘dark* ‘foliage of the yew-tree seems 
well calculated to give a solemnity to the vil¬ 
lage churchyard', and its wide extending 
branches offer their shade to the rustic Sun¬ 
day politicians, until the treble bell anounces 

the time of prayer. 

« 

r 

y On Sunday, at the old yew-tiee, 

Which canopies the churchyard stile, 

Forcei} from his master’s company, 

,Tiie faithful Trim would mope awhile; 

‘ For then his master’s only care 
Was the loud psalm, or fervent prayer; 

And, ’tjll the throng the church-yard path retrod, 

TTie shepherd’s patient guard lay silent on the sod. 

Mrs. M. RobiN'Sijn. 

it 

All nations agree in making this tree the 
emblem of sorrow, and our poets are not 
backwa’rd in condemiiing and adding to the ’ 
Revolting character of a tree, u hose wood was 
dedicated to war, and its shade to the (lead. 

'- “ Where sheds the sickly yew 

O’er many a irfouldering bone its nightly dew.” 

, ’ Darwin. 
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The baleful influence fi£ this*ftt5e has beSp" 
greatly exaggerated, and i^s beauties trans¬ 
formed into objeets of disgust *und terror* It 
is unjustly accusec] of destidying ati vegeta¬ 
tion by its blast, whilst its beautiful berries 
have been compared to drops af.blotxi 
The yew is not more 'remarkable for' its 
toughness and elasticity, than for the fine 
colour and beautiful gi'.iin of its wood. 


“ Whilst the distiiigiiibh’d yew is (;ver seen, 

Unchanged liis branch, and pernniMBit liis green.** 

This tree is still to be found in some of 
our old gardens, and it is common in most of 
the gardens in Holland, where the a’rt of an- 
cient clipping and cutting is still preserved fti 
all its gloomy stateliness and fbfmal regularity. 
Vases, pyramids, or globes of >pw,* are tha 
finish of each angle, whilst in other places, 
monstrous birds, dragons, and bears, are 
shaped arfd modelled oift of the«e trees, as if 
instead of showing its natural beautiesj it was 
intended to repre’sent tlie ancient guardian of 
th^ garden as recommended • bv Columella ofi 

O * 

oldi who says, 

* • 

- “ Chuse the trunk of some huge aiitient tree; 

Rough hew it, no art ^ Priapus make. 

Hiifi, in the middle o: the gard^ifj.jflace,, 

'■ VOL. IK 
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And to him,its guaai^ii, homage pay, 

That from»youf riphniiig fruits h^*may deter 

TTie‘plundering boy; and wilji bis threatening soythe, • 

The robber from intended ranine Keep.” Itib. 10. 

That the yew-leaves are a deadly poison is 
now loo Well known lo require our reciting 
the opinions of Dioscorides, Galen, Pliny, and 
other ancient authors; and that its effects are* 
as baneful to man as they are to beasts, we 
feel it a duty to state, since many fatal acci 
dents have ai^iseii from its juice being admi- 
nn^ered to children for the purpose ol‘destroy¬ 
ing worms. In an age' when the atHuenr 
have so munificently established dispensaries 
throu^h6ut the kingdom I’or distributing me¬ 
dicines to the poor, there can be no excuse 
tor the ignorant dabbling witli dangerous 
jieibs^ a'nd^ they should be as particularly 
cautioned to avoid hungry quacks, as Ame 
would the advice of needy lawyers. 

Unfortunately thejquacks try th(^ir arts on 
the simple, and the, fittornies on the needy,. 
Johnson says truly. 


'f,'heir aniJbusli here relentless, ruffians lay, 

And here the fell attoniey prowls foi prey.” 

« 

The profession fif medicine has always 
^bounded in mep, fof the greatest lil^rality 
and 'philanthropy. • 
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“ Patient in all tlieir tfialSj sustaiy** • 

Tlie hiarts of passlo®, tho reproAch pafcl'; 

Wi*!, Iwiarts affected, ^ut with looks serene, 

Intent they wait through all the solemn scene i 
Glad if a hope should rise from nature’s Strife, 

To aid their skill and save the lingerir,^ life; 

But this must virtue’s genprous effort ue, 

And springs from nobler motives than ti*fee.” Grajpbe. 

As few people would in this age be able to 
plead ignorance of the poisonous nature of 
yew-leaves, it is a doubt whether thtsip admi¬ 
nistering this fatal juice to'children againk 
worms would not subject the. n to a trial for 
murder, in ca; e of accident. 

Julius Caesar, in his Commentaries, says that 
Cativulces, king of the J!burones. poisoned 
himself with the juice of the yew. Aubrey 

relates a case of two women who died from a 

• 

drink of it: and Dr. Percival’of Manchester, 
mentions another of three children, who were 
killed by a spoonful of the green leaves, which 
was given them Ibr worms ; they died with¬ 
out agony, or any of the usual symptoms of 
vegetable poisons.* The'same quantity of tlie' 
dried leaves had been given, the day b'efore. 
without effect. 

A clergyman, who was curate’ in .Syssex, 
informed me (says Dr. M^rtyn^ that a young 
lady and her servant, his p£iri«hioners, Being, 
sewed with . an ague, wiere- advised to* tako a 
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■‘decoctidn ■ tt^'rue, w^^ich tliej unhappily mis*- 
taMp^ fdr 'yew, sent to- the churchyard, 
where a large* old tree grev^ and gath^*ed a 
quantity bf the leaves, of y^hich they made a 
decoction, and drank it upon going to bed. 
Tlie next nwjrning they were both found dead. 
This was Sunday; on tiie Thursday following, 
the clergyman was called upon to bury them;* 
he performed the office on the servant, but 
the youfig lady had so fine a bloom on her 
countenance, that they entertained hopes of 
her being in a state of suspended animation, 
apd accordingly tried the' experiments usuai 
in such cases, but without success; they de¬ 
termined, however, not to bury lier at that 
time, but kept her until the ensuing Saturday, 
and even theh the corpse remained totallj' 
.unchanged.^ What made it more remarkablt 
was, that the accident happened in Novem¬ 
ber, and the weather was of that damp niurkv 
kind in which flesh keeps the worst. 

We shall point out ^he pernicious effects of 
yew on animals in general', that those who 
• possess this tree-may take the proper precau¬ 
tions fo kee|> their cattle from it; and we shall 
also advise such as have yew-hedges in their 
gardens, to direct their gardeners to burn or 
bury the eUppmga} for when thrown care¬ 
lessly away, serious accidents haye froqiu^itly 
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ocKHifped by their having Jjeen^^len by some- 
animal. In Augiift 1822, ft valuable riding 
horsg belonging to E. Nichokfi, Esq., of'Ring- 
mer, in Sussex, was turned into a close where 
some ^sprigs ol' yew-tree (whi had been 
clipped off in the coftrse of .thp day by . the 
gardener,) were thrown •with other rubbish. 
The horse ate of the yew-iree clippings, and 
afterwards drank at a pond, which caused the 
animals almost immediate death. • . 

It frequently happens that due caution is 
not taken to secure these trees, because we 
do not recolljct their having been the ctuise 
of accident, and we observe generally an an¬ 
tipathy in animals to thehi,; yet these very 
animals may, u,*der v'arious circumstances, he 
induced to cat of it, when least expected, as 
happened at Chelmsford, in Kent, in January 
1823; when Messrs. Woodward and Co. ol 
tfiat'town, turned three of thcirvaluable horses 
into a small close, adjoining which was a yew- 
tree. The snow then lay so thick upon tl»e 
ground as to hiefc every other vegetable; tire 
ye*v-tree therelbre, by its tempting verdure, 
became irresistible. In abou> threa liqurs 
from the time’that the horsed were turned 
out in perfect health, lUtd full, of play, two of 
them were tbifnd deail. ,V4erinary surgeoqs 
were sent .lor, vWio soon discovered that‘these. 

u. 3 
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amraak Lajcl^aten tfie poisoaous tret?, and 
a ^^at q«anjiity‘ of it ym found in theil- 
s^fXHifacbs. It appeared that ^bese Itorses had 
died without even a struggle. 

A filly nine months old, which had been 
tiq*ned jn»at,the same* time, although some¬ 
what affected, was saved by the prompt ad¬ 
ministration of proper antidotes. 

Martyn says, in his edition of Millerj “ the 
twigs and, leaves of yew, eaten in a very small 
quantity, are certain death to horses and cows, 
and that in a few^ minutes. A horse tied to 
a yew-hedge, or to a faggot^stack of dead yew, 
shall be found dead before the owner can be 
aware that any dapger is at hand: the writer 
has been several times a sorrowful witness to 
losses of this kind among his friends; and in 
the isle of Ely had once the mortification to 
see nine young steers or bullocks of his ojvn 
all lying dead in an* Heap, from browziiig a 
little on an hedge of yew, in* an old garden, 
into which they had broken in snowy weather. 
Even the clippings of'a yew-hedge have de¬ 
stroyed a whole dairy of cows; when thrown 
inadvertently into a yard.” 

Linnaeus says, horses and cows refuse the 
yew, but sheep,and ‘goats eat it with impu¬ 
nity ; but in thisj[qs|;ance the le'arned botanist 
is imqrro'r, at least as far as relates to sheep: 
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Some! yeats back JVhv ^ubbs/>^ .farmer 
Tlonding, near \Yorthing, bougjbt a of 
iiheej^ at a west^oimtry fair# jvhich artinn^ 
home late in the evening, were turned into a 
little gpess court ^ the front of house# in 
which were some yew-hedges, .cn which tjie 
sheep browzed, and in the morning, thegre&ter 
part of the flock were dead. 

It is true that the }'ew-t^ees in the sheep- 
walks on the Surrey hills, and othpi; places, 
appear to have had theiu lower branches 
browzed on by these animals ; but it is' also 
true that a sh eep is frequently found dead, 
and that it is passed over without enquiring 
into the cause. 

Martyn mentions a circumstance whtJre §ix 
or eight sheep perished by browzinrr on this 
tree. 

Of the fruit of this tree Theophrastus says, 
it* is-eaten by some persoiis, being sweet, ahd 
considered harmless; butDioscorides says, the 
berries bring on a dysentery. However, like 
most other boys,-I have frequently eai!en them 
in.my youth, v^xthout inconvenience; and old 
Gerard tells us, in his usual qq^int style# that 
when he was young, and went‘to school, he 
and divers of his school^fellows did eat their 
fills, of the bei'ries of-this t^ee. In Kensing^ 

y 4: 
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Ida gartlens^<^^!he autlwr of this^ work obs^ed 
a'rai^dle-Jiged irian gathoring these berri^^ 
and oh enquiring for whsft purpose they .were 
intended,‘he wa'ij informed that they were 
esteemed go^ for a cough, and that, he, as 
well all )jis family, had frequently '^tten 
quantities of thenl for that purpose with- 
success. 

* 

Mr. White, in his History of Selborne, says. 

In a -yard, in the midst of a street, till very 
lafely grew a middle-sized female yew-tree, 
which commonly^bore great crops of berries. 
By the High winds usually prevailing about 
tlie autumnal equinox, these berries, when 
ripe, were blown, down into the road, where 
tlie hogs ate them. It was remarkable, that 
though barrow hogs and young sows found no 
inconvenience from tin's food, yet milch sows 
often died after such a repast; a circumstance 
that can be accounted for only by suppdsing 
that the latter, being much exhausted and 
hungry, devoured a larger (juantity.” 

• It is probable that Vhis injury was caused 
by the swallowing of a great quantity of the 
black stones which contain the seed, and not 
from the mucilaginous pulp which surrounds 
them, as we observe ‘die wasps are very fond 
of this fruit, and^t.vill be observed that they 
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toacH fio poisonous terry, generaSy* 

attracted by the naost deliciotis anil fiotiri^hing 

The fruit of this tree is of a singtrfar nature, 
having'only that of the Gualth ia similar to 
it, and we are of opinion that k fjiotild rather 
have been called an open* drupe than a berry. 
In its early state it resembles an acorn in 
miniature, but in the ripe state the cup be¬ 
comes of a coral colour, and of a ^glutinous 
nature, enclosed in an exceeding fine 
parent skin, in which the sq. d is set, covered 
by a shell that becomes black as it reaches 
maturity. We have frequently observed this 
fruit on the trees as late.as the middle of 
November, and we noticed them in full flower 
on the 20th Fehrnarif 1822,* in Kenainfrion 
gardens. 

The flowers come out from tiie side ot' the 
branches in clusters ; tlie male flowers having 
many stamina, are more conspicuous than the 
female; these are generally upon different 
trees, as the class Diweta, in which it is placed, 
denotes; but 'we meet with some of these 
trees that have both male and.female*flibwers 
on the same trte. The pollr.i of tlmse flowers 
is said to be injurious fed beefy 

The yew-tree is still fiyur^ growing m tljc 
wild state in m«ny jHirts of the Sufrey, hills. 
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[^teiUariy l^eigate, but mom Abtln- 
in tiio vicinity ot Dor^cing. 

Evelyn notices it in the laj^ter place m iMxfi 
time of Charles'the Second: he says in bis 
Silva, He that in winter should behol4 some 
of «uif hi^esf hills in Surrey clad with whole 
woods of these trees', and box, for divers miles, 
ia circuit (as those delicious groves of them, • 
belonging to the honourable, my noble i’rieftd, 
the late Sir Adam Brown, of BechworthKastle), 
from Box-hill, m^ht, without the least vio¬ 
lence to his imagination, easily fancy himself 
trMsported into some new or enchanted 
country; for, if in any spot in England, 

Ific ver assiduum, atque aliatis menstbus (tstas. Virgil.' 

' -“ ’Tis here 

Eternal spring and summer all the year.” 

Mr. Pennant says the yew is to be found 
wild upon the hills that bound the waters of 
the Winander, and on the face of many pre¬ 
cipices of different places in this' kingdom. 
Mr. Lightfoot says, that it is found here attd 
there in the Highland^ of Scotland in a truly 
wild state; and that at Glenute, near Glen- 
crerah, w Upper Lorn, there are the remams 
of an old wood of yew. 

In sojme partsrof Bilckinghamshire, it comes 
iip in great abundtmce ffom the berries spon¬ 
taneously. 
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In Imknd it was evidently, Mr. TcflliS’ 
pleton, very plea’tkul in foi'met tim^, ^ing 
at present comirtpn 'in a fossil .state; but* it is 
not now found there, except* in cuitivkion. 

Ctesar mentions the yew as ' ery common 
in Gaul and Germany,* and it bee^ found 
in North America and Japan. 

its natural situation is in mountainous 
woods, or more particularl y the clefts of high 
calcareous mountains. 

We do not remember a single instance*of 
having met with any young yew-trees being 
planted in chi.rchyards ; and, as many of‘ the 
old ones are fast approaching to the age of 
Methusalem, we cannot expect to retain them 
many ages longe.. We shall, therefore, notice 
some of the most celebrated that are now in 
existence, and hope soon to ba^ableto record 
the, planting of others; for although we ac¬ 
knowledge there is no ‘actual necessity for 
these trees occupying a«pace in the cemetery, 
yet we have a veneration for the old customs 
of our ancestors, ^vhen they are void of harm, 
and stripped of superstition.; and it must bt 
confessed that no otlier tree i&*so weM calcu¬ 
lated to cast that solemnity over the burial* 
grouml as the tree .we h^ve ever beer: 
accustomed to* behold in situation. Tht 
yew-tree may be safdy transplanted aUauj 
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!m6derttto agiij and iiltlMugh it is not “ very 
(pick, groMhf it '^arrivcs at a great bulk, an<5 
endures perhaps as long ds any tree knoyn. 

In the *(Aurch-yard of i!\ldworth, in Berk¬ 
shire, b a yew-tree of prodigious biiik, the 
trunk* melisuring nine yards in circumference 
at upwards of four feet from the ground.* 
The shape is very regula!*, of an urn-like 
form ; the branches spread to a considerable 
distance, *and rise to a great height. All re- 
collertion of its age is entirely lost. 

There is one (?f an extraordinary size at 
Petersham : and another at Lord Newberry’s, 
in the old palace garden at Richmond, plant- 
cjd three' days before the birth of Queen 
EHzabetli. 

Mr. Lyson rtientions one in the church¬ 
yard at Tottefidge, the girth of which, at 
three feet from the ground, is twenty-,six 

feet: and another in Woodford (^hurchyariJ, 

« 

which girths at the i?ame height (Eleven feet 

nine inches ; and at fopr feet and a half from 

« 

the ground, fourteen feet three inches. The 
spread of its boughs forms a circumference*of 
about dn'e hufulred and eighty feet. 

Evelyn notices a yew-tree in the church¬ 
yard of’ Crowhurst, in* Surry, which was ten 
yurds in compass- f “ Another in Braburne 
chupchya'rd, not far from Scotshall, in Keiit, 



•whicli being fifty-eigjit, ieet inche#i?S 

circumference, wHl bear near •t^v^nty feet in 
diameter : not to mention the goodly |^nhs, 
and' other considerable pieces of* situated and 
clear-timber, which had be-n hewed %rid 
sawn out of some of tlie arm s*ajaly*tarn from 
■ it by impetuous winds. ’ Such another mmi- 
ster is also to be seen in button churchyard, 
near Winchester.” 

Several fine old trees are to be ‘seen on 
some sandy rocks about two miles, from 
Withvam, and five from Tunbridge. 

Near the church at Hedson, in Bucksi is 
a fine growing yew-tree, whiph measures 
twenty-seven feet in circumference. ‘There arc 
other larffe trees on the chalk hills of the 

O 

same county ; and a shady tvalk of them^ in 
the garden of Bradenham-liousc, near West 
Wycombe, tlie branches of which would make 
excellent |>ows. 

» 

• There * is a large ye,w-tree standing in the 
churchyard at Henbeld, in Sussex, whose 
extending branches cast a thick shade oVei 
all the gravesTn the angle in which it’stands. 
This part of the burial ground* is fe'nfeQnvith 
Bf holly-hedge, that adds considerably to the 
gloom of the spot. 

The author, when at yb«ol in that village, 
was induced tcf join ‘other boys,* all about 
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tp6m t«n to*i(weivo'years of age, in a fptflie 

that piighV have' created the greatest alarm, 
and strongly caused a belief that spectre*^ did 
arise from'the grave and \yalk the earth in 
embodied shapes. We all slept in tlfe same 
roecn ; arfd m ‘ the weather was hot, and the 
moon shining bright, it was proposed that" 
we should descend into the yard for the pur¬ 
pose of getting some water to drink. When 
there, the beauty of the night tempted one 
of the party to propose a run. This was in¬ 
stantly agreed to,. as well as the leaving our 
night-clothes in the school-room. The fore¬ 
most boy bent his course through some fields 
to the chfirchyard,. where we all followed in 
^ state of nature. It was then proposed that 
we should shdw our courage by running 
pund the church separately; and as the moon 
hen shone bright, every object was as visible 
is in day, excepting under the, yew-tree, 
where we had appointed oui resti*n(g-place; 
>ut whilst dancing ovey the graves, to reach 
He place, our attention was sliddenly arrested 
jy a figure rising slowly fro'm the earth, 
vhieli fixed tK all to the spot before we 
eached tfie shade which darkened the quarter 
vhere tjie spectBC stood, and which our first 
right magnified fintio a ihonster. It became 
reel*and’motionless,' with evies on ,u», 

17 • 
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■w4io‘wtere also in a state jaordejswg on pe^ 
ikction, until the* boldest'of ©nr* part^ pro-' 
posted, in a whisper, that we shoulll* talce 
hands and go to spot to see what it was 
that stood in our way : but the moment we 
advanced, the object* darted .tfpnfthd shade 
towards the path, where* we followed it,‘ and 
soon recognized die figure of a well-known 
smuggler, who kept an inn in the village. 
His fears gave wings to his heeis,* yet we 
overtook him, and seizing* him by the .frock, 
soon convinced the affrigli^ed Boniface that 
we had not yet been under ground. He very 
properly reprimanded us, and told us that he 
had really imagined that we bad cDine from 
the graves, but added that such another frolic 

would be the death of us aM. However, il' 

• 

we would go back to the yew-tree,* he would 
give us something to prevent catching cold. 
Here he nroduced a small cask of Hollands 
gin whith had been Ijid in tl^e hedge, and 
after making a hole with a gimblet, and putting 
in a quill whiiJl’ he 'carried with it, we 'all 
sucked out of the cask, making him promise 
never to divulge whom he-had sde/I,- and 
which, lor his bwn sake, he kept sacred. We 
all returned to our chambey, slept soundly, 
caught no co(d, and'iiev«K after heard a ghqst. 
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jjut. we thought of the Henfield yew- 

tree. ^ 

There is a yew-tree in Martley churchyard, 
Worcestershire, about twelve yards in circum- 
ierance. In the churchyard at Ashill, in 
Sqmeraietbhii:^, are two very large yew-trees, 
one, fifteen feet roiind? with a vast spread of 
branches, extending N. and S. fifty-six feet. 
The other divides, into three large trunks 
just above the ground, but many of the 
branches are decayed. Two trees are now 
growing on the hjill above Fountain’s Abbey, 
near llipton, which, in 1770, measured in 
circumference from thirteen feet to twenty- 
six feel six inches. At Mill Hill, Hendon, 
in, Middlesex, arc lour beautiful yew-trees, 
which, in 1797^-measured from seven to nine 
feiet each in circumference. 

In the churchyard at Aberystwith, ^irc 
eleven yew-trees, the largest twenty-four 
feet, and the smallest eleven and '.& half in 
circumlerence. 

Mr. ..Tennant motions ot^e in Fontingal 
clmrchyard, in tfie Highlands of Scotland, 
the jruifis of which measured fifty-six feet and 
a half in circumlerence. 

In Ireland, thgre is a yew-tree at Mucrus 
Abbey, having ojie.great steni, two leet in 
diameter,' and Iburtecn feet high, with a vast 
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■liead of brandies spreai^ing .ei^ery siSte, 
and filling the .area of the sfoisters. Mr* 
Whjte says, in fiis •histoi'v of. Selborne,* “ In 
the churchyard of this village is .a yew-tree,' 
whosn*'aspect bespeaks it to be xf a greatfcge: 
the body is squat, shdrt, and thick? ajifl n\jea- 
sures twenty-three feet hi the girth, sup’port- 
ing a head of suitable extent to its bulk. 
ITiis is a male tree, winch in the spring sheds 
clouds of dust, and fills the atmosphere around 
with its farina. As iar as .we have beeji able 
to observe, the male trees become much larger 
than the feniaies ' and most of the yew-trees 
in the churchyards ol‘ this neighbourhood 
are males; but this,” say’s Mr. VVhifee, “ must 
have been matter of mere accident, since men, 
when they first planted yew», little dreamed 
that there were sexes in tre(5s.” But we Inid 
qqite the contrary to this in all the old au¬ 
thors on plants, who speak of male and feniale 
trees a» •familiarlv as- at the ’^resent time, 
although they had nbt defined the pi’inciples 
bv which veget^iles ptopagated their species. 
Pliny observes, that when tfie male trees of the 
date-bearing palms are cut dojvn, th« female 
trees become widows, and bear'no more fruit. 

The Latin name of- this t^ee, Taxu.^, is de¬ 
rived from the Greek (arrangement), be¬ 

cause the leavos are ai ranged on the brapche^ 
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ifisfr the teetip of a c<jmb. Some etymologists 
consit^er it to have been derived from to^ov (a 
l>ow or arrow). »Pliny say^, that according to 
soYne, the‘’/oa;ica,'or poison^ used for arrows, 
wa8» called toxica, from this tree; but'these 
poisons^ Were, co named from ro^ov. Others 
derive it from taxo, in the sense of reprehendo, 
culpo: this being a poisonous tree. 

The yew is easily propagated from seed, 
which should be sown in the autumn, as soon 
as ripe, without being cleared from the pulp. 
The soil should he fresh and undunged, and 
the situation shady; and the seed should be 
covered about half an inch thick with earth. 
The bed must be kept free from weeds, and 
noistened by watering. In two years the 
Dlants should be removed into other beds, and 
planted in rows about a foot asunder. 

The yew may likewise be increased by 
•uttings of one or two years’ growj^h, planted 
n a shady border, at fhe beginning-of April, 
»r the end of August. ^ No tree bears trans- 
ilanting, when old, better tlian the yew; so 
hat hedges of a considerable height may he 
orneedhf it where it is desirable to shut out 
^alks, or hide objects in the shrubbery. 

Halifax, in Yorkshire, owes both its name 
id importance tptjliis tree, if we may credit 
story related by Camden, who fells us, that 
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It was formerly a desj>jcablej,«»ilfage caS*€Sl 
haiiton but tliat^ the .nutberaus pilgr^ages* 
made to that pJacd, and the* great ancf rich 
oblations which J;he saperstitiou&4eft behind 
them •it the sacred yew-tree, (aused the#rise 
of this town. The* story selateS, .that.an 
' amorous priest falling ih love with a pretty 
maid, who refused his addresses, cut off her 
head ; which being hang upon a yew-tree till 
it was rotten, the tree became so ^ered, not 
only whilst the virgin’s head hung on it,*but 
as long as the tree itself lasVed, that the people 
w^ent in pilgrimage to it, plucking and bear¬ 
ing away branches of it, as a holy relic, 
whilst there remained any of the trunk, per¬ 
suading themselves that the small fine veins 
and filaments resembling h£rirs, between the 
bark and the body of the tree, were the hairs 

• • t 

of the virgin. The name of Halifax imports 
holy hair.^ 

The thnber of this tree is employed by the 
cabinet-makers and ihlayers, and was formerly 
in great reputeforthe'cogsof mills, axle-trees, 

and the bodies of lutes, theorboes, and other 

• • 

musical instruments. Mr. 150utcl>et -asserts, 
upon his own experience, that the^ wooden 
parts of a bedstead -pf yew will not be ap¬ 
proached by‘bugs. * 




Addenda. 


BUTCHER’S BROOM. - RUSCUS. 

Natural order, Samentaceee. Asparagi, Juss. 
A genm of the Dicecia Syngenesia clasijf 


Where’er we gaze, above, around, below, 

What various tints, wl'at ipagic charms, are foUnd!” 

ByftoN. 

— easie things, that may be got at will. 

Most sorts of men doe set buUlittle store.” 

SPENffflR. 

This singular and beautiful evergreen shrub, 
that embpllishes our na’tive thickets, deserves 
a more frequent situation in ori^.amental shrub¬ 
beries. It seldom exceeds three feet ^in height, 
,and therefore >^is pakicularly calculated* to 
clotlje the foreground of*, these plahtatious, 

and to intermix with the mekeredi/j ‘the la- 

• • # * 

vender, and other diminutive shrubg, where 
the rich blue green'-qf its* stiff anji sharp- 
pointed leaves a* all tirqe**.forms a happy cp'n- 
.‘trast: and, which are no less gay tfian.curious 
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ddiing tlie vi.r,nter inpnths, when its bright 
scarlet fruit appeairs placed on the centre of 
the upper surface of the'leaf, in a manner 
different from dnj other native plant we 
possess. 

Th6 flo»ver>s appear in March and April; 
they'are of a diminutive size, and of a greenish ' 
white colour, forniing a small star on the leaf 
when expanded. But, on close examination, 
the floweiv, will be found not to grow out of 
the le?.f, but on a pedicle from the bosom of 
it, which is immersed beneath the outer coat, 
whence it may with ease be dissected. 

The ancients considered this plant a spe¬ 
cies of myrtle, as its Greek name indicates, 
o^vfiu^a-lvrj, meaning prickly myrtle; and Pliny 
tells us, that th(i Latin name in his time was 
0iam(Emyrsin€ andLOxymyrsine. In French it is 
xmm^HouxFrelm, and PetitHoux, little holly j 
and in English it is 'frequently caljed Kiiee- 
holm, Kneeholly, and ^^neehulver. The name 
of Butcher’s Broom was. given to it from the 
custom oi’binding it into besotis for sweeping 
bytchers’ blocks, ,and defendin'g their meat 
from*fKes.' 

M. Jussieu ranges it in the tamiJy Asparagi; 

and the young sljoots.'.which spear out of the 
• * * « 
ground in a similac ♦man'her, were formerly 

gathered and eaten like asparagus., •, 
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Gerard tells us, that it forrai^^iy. grew ujjk>n 
Hampstead-heatih, and it ma;^ still be fouhd 
in rpany places,in the southern arid ililfdlaftd 
counties of this country; but it wjU Hot thrivd 
in nai'thern countries, nor will it beaiy the 
winter of Sweden. 

It is also a native of Asia and Africa, arrtl was 
in ancient times greatly esteemed for its me¬ 
dicinal qualities, the root being recommended 
as an aperient and diuretic in dropsies, urinary 
obstructions, and nephritip cases. 

Dioscorides highly extols its deobstruent 
and diuretic powers. Riverius relates a case 
of dropsy successfully treated by a decoclion 
of the roots. Bauchih . and several other 
writers give strong cases of its effects in 
dropsy ; but it is in the early stage of dropsy 
that this medicine is of the? most value. 

. Etmuller strongly commends this plant 
as 'a valuable’ remedy' in scrophulous tuihors 
and ulcers : he recommends a drachm of the' 
powdered root to be taken every morning. 
It is but littlc^sed fti modern practice ; .but 
may perhaps be again reijtored to its former 
celebrity, when some othei:,.simpl9s..ai-e dis- 
/■arded from 'the Materia Medica. 



GUM CISTUS—CISTUS LADANIFERU.S. 

Natural order,. Rosacea;. Cisfi, Juss. A genus 
of the Polyandria Monogi/nia class. 


-“Ye lovely fugitives ! 

Coeval race with niau ! for man you smile; 

Why not smile at him too: you share indeed 
His sudden piuss; hut not his constant j)ain.” 

Young. 

The beautiful family of plants comprised 
under the tribe of Cistus are sufficient to form 
a separate and interesting work. 

The transient nature of their blossoms ex¬ 
tend through th^ir numerous race, from the 
most minute that creeps the rock, to tlu' 
taliest shrub that heads their family. None 
can be found to possess a flower which lives 
to see a second sun. But as they haifi a great 
profusion of flower-buds, .this imperfection is 
the less regretted ; and w(, And them emble¬ 
matical of popular favour, smiling on thi.s 
spray to-day, op that to-morrow, ever chang¬ 
ing, e\er gay, but no sooner received than 
withered! But, 

- “ ye painted populace ! 

i.Whp dwell in field^y^nd lead ambrosial lives • 

In aiyrn and evening dew y''ur heauues (aithe, 

And drink the ..un. ' /hich g. e you. chttko tc glc’' f’ 
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’YOU’feel none of tlie^]jang'S^iika( pain 4lfp 
(disappointed man^who survives^ joti to ^ndure* 
the poxious vapour and the b*ast of winter.* 

Tlie gum cistus is scarcely surpassed by any* 
of tlu>'Vegetal)le ornaments of (he shrublUiry, 
as its flowers are both* conspiuiuius’ay^ be 4 au- 
•liful, from the rnonUi of dune to the end of 
August, being of tlie sizeefa middling single 
rose. The petals ari’ of a eiear white, with 
a tine purple spot at their base, aiulofumpled 
like the })etals of the poppy. Thg ,sh*rub 
grows to the heigf.t of fropT four to six feet, 
and spri'ads ^o a' considerable extent; the 
l()liagc is of a dingy green on the upjier sur¬ 
face, and whitish on the. under •side, and 
remains on the I -anches all the winter. The 
whole plant exudes a sweet* glutinous sub¬ 
stance in warm w eather, wliich has a ve^ 
>(rong balsamic scent, and perfumes the air to 
a «-feat distance. Mr. Swinburn remarks, tliat 

^ i 

(he cistus', wl.ii’h grows in great abundance 
in tlie waste lands of Sicily, exhaled so power- 
lid an efiluviumvwheiftlie sun had been risen 
scanetime, thai it quite ove,rcame him.' Fab^e 
informs us, that tlu' (Ireeks mwned ^lant 
from a yoidh naiiied Cislus but natu¬ 
ralists suppose it to-.have Jieen so^ called, 
because the ’seed ii inclpsied in a ckfa, or 
l*apsilj{' : 
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The Latins . Hdoptptj the same name, which 
has b/ien ‘fdllowdd by ail the European 
languages. 

In Engli!^!i, it is frequently called the Rock 
Ros)f, because it grows naturally in rocky soil 
and situations^ The trivial name of Laduni- 
ferus is added to this species of cistus, because 
in warm climates it produces a gum or drug 
, called Ladanum; which is a medicine of 
great antiquity, and considerable utility in 
pharmacy. 

Dioscorides relates, that ladanum was for¬ 
merly collected by means' of goats, vdiich, 
browsing on yhese shrubs, returned to their 
sheds with their beards loaded with a glu¬ 
tinous substance collected from the leaves of 
the cistus, which the peasants combed off! and 
fqrmed into little lumps. 

Tournefbrt tells us, that the common way 

of gathering the ladanum, when he was in the 

Levant, was by brusljvng it ofi‘ tl)6 leaves 

with a sort of whip, composed of man y lashes, 

or 'straps, to which it adfiered ^and from these 

it.was taken off w.ith knives, anil forme4 into 

little-cfrkeS. Btllonius also notices, that it is 

collected by slightly brushing tlie shrub, in 

the heat of sun,*mer,’.with a kind of rake, 

* ‘ ' . . • . 

ha,ving^ ;ie\'eral stqqjAj or' ihong:; of leather 

. fixed'U) it*, instead of‘te«th. 
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There are two sortj ,of l^lftrum in “tfi'e 
» * * . * • 
shops. .The best, which'is rara, is in 

dark-coloured masses, of the consistency of a 
soft plaster, which becomes stilf softer on 
bein^bandled. The other is in lon^ ^olls, 
coiled up, and mucfi harder than 4;}ie pre¬ 
ceding;, and not so dark.* The first has com¬ 
monly a small, and the last a very large ad¬ 
mixture of fine sand, ’.down upon the juice, 
from the sandv soil where it is fcaiftd. The 
best ladanum is brought* from Ca«dia and 
other places in the Archipelagowhere the 
perfume.of 'Ids drug is so greatly esteenjed, 
that both the Greek ami Turkish ladie^s carry 
little balls of it to smell to; the I’ume of it is 
said to comfort ihe brain. Outwardly applied, 
it strengthens the stomach, *and stays vomit- 
ing ; and it is said to be an excejient balsaniic 
^in dysenteries and hoarseness. 

i)ale sj)ys, it mollifies, digests, maturates, 
and attenuates ; and.that, externally applied, 
it softens, and is anodyne, and good for the 
.toothache, heartburn,* pains of the stoma'ch, 
afid hysteric fits. The chief use of ladaniun 
in modern practice- is in fuming, ilM'agrant 
amell having made it a ccpstant.itigredient 
in such preparations, *. .Sometimes i^^ is used 
in.-troches ; and in* llu-.'tli.wis Wiarmacopfieia, 
ilhere is h peclbral ln)cii<' in which llu-re is-a. 
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g^oGd quantfey, ol' ladanunu with musk aruT 
ambeir, I'hd miicihnts stee^md the IJowers of 
the cistus in th^ir wines that had beconu'/art, 
to correct*the e‘iFects of tjieir acidity; and 
this^'resinous union, nauseous as it may'Appear 
to us,* is. s'lilWiked by the natives throughout 
the Peloponnesus, w‘ho tontinue to mix resin' 
to correct tlie newness of their winq, and 
render it ht tor immediate consumption. 

The dedication of the cone of tlie pine-tree 
to Bacchus is traced by Chateaubriand, with 
some plausibility, fto this custom. 

^At what period the gum cistus was first 
cultivated in, England is uncertain. In 1568, 
Turner saVs. “ Ilmue sene it in Italy in cer- 
taine gardines, and ones in Englande, in my 
lories gardine at Sion.” 

, It grows .spontaneously on the hills in 
Spain and Portugal; but they do not collect 
the ladanum in these’countries. . 

The gum cistus flout.ishes be.st iit'a shel¬ 
tered and warm situation, and thrives well on 
the sea coast, when not too rlkich exposed tQ 
the cutting winds..* It is propagated by seed’s, 
and als'b Horn blittings. 
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addenda*10 THE I ARCH* 


FROM I'HK OUSERV^nONS AND EXPEBIft^NTS OP HIS' 
(iRAPE THE DUKE OF ATH< ,1,. 


The introduction ot'thih most valuable tree 
into Scotland, at least into the county of’ 
Perth, took place in the year 1738 ;* when a 
highland gentleman (Mr. Menzies, of.Glen- 
lyon, Perthshire), broughtfew small plants 
from London his* servant carrying them on 
■ horseback on the top of his portmanteau. 

Some of these plants, says his Grace, he 
left at Monzie, near Crieff, some at Dunkeld, 
and the remainder he carried home; wlmre 
some have been cut, within'the§e few yearg, 
of’ a jxreat size. Tlie four left at ?.Ionzie are in 
lull Vigour ; the largest,‘nearly twelve feet m 
circumfeijEnce, *at thre^ feet and a half above 
the around. Those left at Dunkeld are also 
in full vigour. {Jome ^eiv jilaced in a greeh- 
liouse, but not* tnriving, wei;f turned oilt; on^ 
of which is about < welve feet i*r girth,^ree 
feet and a half above the ground, and js com¬ 
puted to contain four loads ofj solid timber, or 
two hundred feet. The largest measured, jn 
i<819. eightY-nine feet*in*height. At opofoot 
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tVofci thtJ gromt(i, it girthed seventeen feet eight 
inches.- at three feet, twelve-feet seven inches- 
at ten feet, ten-- feet four inclies; at twenty 
feet, nine 'feet seven inche.s; at forty feet, 
sev4i feet eleven inches ; at sixty feet^ four 
feet- eight inches ; at seventy feet, three feet 
two inches. It contained three hundred leet, 
or six loads of timber. 

Some years elapsed afler these trees were 
planted before any more larches were set 
at iJuukeld. A few, however, were planted 
at Blair in that interval. But the larches 
planted between the years 1740 and 1750 
were inconsiderable in point of number; for 
the planting of tlie rocky mountains round 
Duokeld, with a view to their growing wood, 
which has since‘been done, would at that time 
have beei> treated as a chimerical idea. 

The Duke of Athol has now been in the 
habit of cutting larcii timber, for different 
purposes, for thirty years ; and its* yet, he 
says, he has met with no instance to induce 
him to depart from the opiiiion,—that larch 
isj, the most valuajule acquisition, in point of 
useful'bcmbeiv'Uiat has ever been introduced 
into Scptland ; and he states, that he has cut 
and used larch, fronf«fifty to sixty years’ 
.growth, and that,the smftll larch which were 
thinned out of planta/ious, ‘were uised ,f()v 
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upright paling, rails, ain^'hurcj^w.. Thoss'fit 
lor sawing, were#sawa througlt ifhe ruiddte ;* 
the.smalJer used round, with ^he bark oft, and 
proved more durable than (tak copse-wood o? 
twenijf-lbur years’ growth. 

Boats built oi’ the^argcr tarher'li^iv'e been 
found sound, when the ribs, made of oak*forty 
years old, were decayed ; and we find that the 
Duke has lor some yea-s past had all his ferry , 
and fishing-boats built of larch. 

In mill-work, and especially in mill-axles 
(where oak only used foj 'nerly to be em¬ 
ployed), larc'i ha?j been substituted with the 
best effect. In cutting up an old decayed 
mill-wheel, in 1818, those parts of’the water- 
cogs, &c., which had been repaired with Urch 
about twenty years before, though black on 
the surface, on the hatchet being,applied, weye 
found as sound and fresh as wi.en put up. 

'T'iiere is not a sufficient quantity of larcli, 
of fit growth, (o firing, that wood into general 
use f()r common purposes ; hut such as has 
been cut and s(5'ld, hSs brought two shillifigs 
per foot; in some in stances, more. In the yqar 
i81‘i, the Duke of Athol soW a larcVtfee, ot 
fifty years’ growtli, f()r tweb/e guinpa^; and at 
the same time he was. offered twenty pounds 
fof another,'which*he ^deolined cutting, ylo 
•*1818, he cut tAventvJiurh-trees from {i clump' 
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vfhere they, afe^d top thick, but left the finest’ 
ftrees ^standin^; for thesetwenty trees hili 
Grace' received one hundred guineas, b,eing 
at the ratec of two shillings per foot. The 
lar^Bst of the twenty trees measuretl one 
hundred and. hve feet in length, live feet 
eleven inches in girth, .at four feet from the 
ground, and contained ninety-four square 
teet of timber. One of the trees measured 
one hundred and nine i'eet in length; but 
beibg dvrawn up by standing too close, did 
not contain so much solid wood as the first. 

The lower range of the Grampian Hills, 
which extend to Dunkeld, are in altitude 
from one thousand to one thousand seven 
hundred feet above the level of the sea ; and a 
range of mountains, one thousand two hun¬ 
dred feet above the level of the sea, is now 
planted with larch. They are in general 
barren and rocky, composed of inouulain 
schist, slate, and ironstone. Up to tftc height 
of twelve hundred feet, larches are planted, 
and grow luxuriantly; where, tin? Scotch fir, 
formerly considered the hardiect tree of the 
north; cannot rear its head. In considerable 
tracts where fragments of shivered rocks are 
strewed so thick that vegetation scarcely meets 
the eye, the larch, puts ont as strong and yi- 
gorops'shoots as are to by^ Ibimd in the valleys 
‘.below, or in the most shplteretl situations. 
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The Duke of Atlioll lja4 plated about*a* 
thousand Scotch a»res on si’milai'tflount^iins, 
in 183-9, and which has been cc.ntinued since, 
placing Scotch fir .only in the grounds, 
where Itirch will not grow, and m'xing sprilce 
on the highest points,* finding* ^'soni expeM- 
ence that that tree is-nekt in value to the 
'larch, and thrives in alpine situations almost 
equally well. 

We are informed by his Grace, that of all 
the larch he has had cut, he has never, rnet 
with one instance of decay. . But that he has 
seen larch cut in w6t situations and tilly soil, 
on low moors, which, at forty years of age, 
were decaying at the heart. The 'larch is 
certainly an alpine tree, and does not thrive 
in wet situations. ^ 

The comparative value of larch .and Scotch 
fir is such, that when the Duke of Atholl sold 

9 * . • • 

a larch of fifty years’ gro'wth for twelve gui¬ 
neas, a fir.' of tlie same*|ige, and in the same 
soil, brought only fifteen shillings. 

The larch, frahi being a deciduous tree, 
is never broken by snow, apd very seldom, 
torn by the winds ; whilst- a-heavy of 

snow will destroy, in one night, a^d,break 
down sometimes more*.Chanji third of a fir 
plantation.. 


vo’^, ii; 
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Rrsid/s of Exjmimrnla^ ooi i/ic ifif> 2 st>f’rs(*^/re)ig//i of Timl>cy^ 
made at Mr. Atkinsovfs, Grove End, £t. John's Uood, on 
TImrsday, March \Wi, <818. 

The pieces iverc each an inch square, oxowpt No. 3., which 
was only 5J-10thg of an*inch in breadth. The numbers^ the 
Table shiTw the weights it would have bone if it hg^ been an 
inch square; the pieces were supported ^{it e’ac^ Ind,, and 
were loaded by putting 5 lbs. at a 4;ime into a seale suspended 
from the miildle; — the distance between the supports 30 inches. 


• 

No. I. 

No. 2 . 

Vo 3. 

No. 4, 

No, 5. 

No. 6, j 

Dc’icriptum t)J' 
Timber. 

Mrmii 

'Timber. 

iu’fi 

Larch, 

lird 

Larch, old 
and very 

ErtfiVhh 

Oak. 

* 

Oo^. 

lit^a 

J'lmber. 

Compar. stiffness— 
or the weight that ( 
bent eacli piece C 
iialf an irlch 4 ^ 

145 Ills, 

HC'lbs. 

> 

93 lbs. 

r,o lbs. 

% 

65 lbs. 

12.5 lbs, 

• 

Compar. strength— ^ 
or the weiglit that ^ 
broke each piece ) 

212 lbs. 

25:) lbs. 

295 lbs. 

» 

222 lbs. 

2^1 lbs. 

• 

212 lbs. 

Compar. extensibi-”^ 
Uty •— or tlie space | 
through which tlie > 
middle liad bent at 
tlie time of fracture J 

3'25inch. 

3 inches. 

2’75incli. 

2-5 inches 

1 *4 inch. 

’ 

inch. 

* 

Weifrht of a cubicl 
foo/ of each kind ( 
of limber in the } 
nearestwhole num,- j 
Ijer j 

34 lbs. 

40 lbs. 

•SI lbs. 

41 lbs. 

4G lbs. 

30 lbs. 

Ucmarks. 

Broke 

short. 

Splin- 1 
^ lered. 

Broke 
► sborr. 

Bioke 

sliurt. 

Splin- 
lere d 

Broke 

sliprt. 


As the strength ol' small pieces depiads much on the position 
of the annual rings, the piefes were plaCeiKls nearly yiko in this 
respect as possible. When the pieces were' in the position in 
which they w’ere broke, the dark lines or portions 'of the annual 
rings that appear in the section of a piecy w ere vertical.— From 
the results exhibited in the 'preceding Table, it •appears very 
clearly, that Lahh is best adapted to'ixeist tjic forc,p of a body* in 
moiion; — but to leavh no doibts'in this respect the following 
experiments were made: 
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Ejcptrmqits m Ihc.jRcsiliqicc of Timber. 

„ ‘ I 

^ Tlie pieces were eat<i an inch in depths and laid upon supports 
thirty inches ap»ft. Tho weight fell between two vertical guides 
(simili^r to a pile engine), upon the middle of the piece. 


Xo ../ 
Erper. 

-- , - 

, Description. 

*}irm(Uh 
of the 
Iheco. 

- 

Hififiht from, 
lolmlt the 
}f^ei/^ht fi'lK 

Ejects, 

No. 7. 

Oak, same kindl 
as No. 4. j 

i inch. 

7 lbs. 

4H inohes. 

Broke. 

No. 8. 

Larch, same kind) 
a.s Nof 2/' ) 

?'he same 

The ;saW* 

Tlte same 

Tlie same ( 

The same, convex 
side upwards y 
The same 

, 1 inch. 

7 Ihs,. 

48 do. 

54 do- 
60 do, 

6 f> do. 

72 do. 

72 do. 

42 do. 

No effect. 

No effect. 

Set lo a slight curve. 
A little more curved. I 
{ Curved about an; 
1 inch. ! 

\ Curved tlie con-; 

traryway. 
Broke. * 










14 lbs. 


No, 9. 

Larch, sam'l kind > 
as No. 3. 5 

'Fbe same 

0'8 inth. 

7 lbs. 

48 do. 

^4 do. 

No effect. 

Broke. 



No. 10. 

No. 11. 

■ 

Oak, same kind) 

» as No. 5. J 

The same ^ 

• 

• 

1 incli, 

f 



Hill 



Englisli Oak 

The same 

1 inch. 

7 lbs. 

54 do. 

60 do. 

No effect. 

Broke. , 

_ 




No. 11 was a dark-coloured and appafently ve*^.strong piece 
of wood ; specific gravity 0.872 rff 511 lbs. per cubic foot. * On 
the whole, then, it appears, thii Larch is .superior to oak in, 
stiffness, in strength, and in tfie pows^ of resisting a body in 
motion (called resilience): and it is inferior to Memcl or Riga 
tiAiber in sfiftness only. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c. 

THOMAS TREDGOLP. 

Grove Bnd^ March 16, 1818. 

* ■ ' « V 

• f Thesi; experiments werc'-n^^iti the presence of His .Grace the Hukc of 
Atholl, Lord PrJdhoc, Lord James Murray, John I^eas Thomson, Esq., William 
<■ ,Adair, Esqi, Mr. Geo. Bullock, apd Mf. Atkinson, archkepf to the Ordnance. 
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Acacia,]'. 39. By whom introtijcei^ 42. Use of the timber, 
41'. Wlicre to be j))anteil, 45. How propagfjtell, 47. 

Age, old, the emblem of, i. 259. 

Alder, i. 60. Its ancient use, 61. ^Ticre to be pliifitod, 63. 
65. Use of the timber, 64. 66. dicinal properties, 67. 
How propagatei’ 68. * 

Alexander the Great, anecdote of, ii. 262. 

America, the importance of the discovery, ii. /if. Its effect on 
the system of botany, i. 41. • 

Amiability, the emblci.. of, i. 309. 

Apollo’s temple by whom robbed, i. 110, 

Arbor vitm, i. 51. Great quantity at Pere la Chaise, 54>» Use 
of the wood, 56. Medicinal properties, t7. ‘How jiropjf- 
gated, 58. 

'Arbutus, i. 69. IfS ancient namo, 70. Its flowers adapted to 
the sea3on„73. Spil, 74. How propagated, 75. 77. 
Archers, anment, ii. 279. / ■ 

Ash, i. 79. Fabulous account of, 80. Used for spears, ib. 

Serpents will not a^jwoachV, 82. Superstitie", respecting 
•» the ash, 83. .Situetian, 84. Profit of ihc wood^, 86. Of 
^rcat size, 89. 'Used for fodder.nOl. How propagate^, 
95. 

. weeping, i. 95.’ 

—— mannai, i. 96. 

Aspen, i. 102. Its tremuloifa. ^natur^ accounted for, ib. 

Sjiperstition respecting, 103. \ Il^e pf the timbhr, 104. 
.^tholl, the Duke of,,his plantatioja of larcdf, ii. ¥1. 

y 3 
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Bay>elor, the orj^'p of the name of, i. 114. 

, Bsy, i. 106. Whpr Wmed'lahruti, 107.' Superstition respectr 
,ing, i08. Vhoilght to purifjr tht air, ib. JVhy named 
nobiiis, 113. Usei to crown poets, ,114. Its early \vse in 
England, Ilf!. 

*—I'tree at Virgil’s tomb, 117. Situation, 118. }Iow pro- 
pagatevl, 121. 

Beauty, thp e'mbl^rn lof, ii. 149. 

Birch,' i. 123. Origin of tbc rjanie, 124. 'Natural climate, 
125. Ancient use of the bark, 126. lleflections caused by 
this tree, 128. Situation and use of the timber, 131. 

' " ■ - wine, 130. 

Bird cherry, i. 134. Use of the fruit, 136. 

Bladder ticnna, i. 138. Good to fatten sheep, 140. Medicinal 
quality, ib. Native so'‘i, 141. 

Bond of love, the cinblepi of, i. 294. 

Botany, the pleasure of this study, i.'72. 271. 

Bdk-tree, i. 144. Native soil, 145. Use of tht? wood, 146. 

Used to colour^hair, 148,, Soil and situation, 150. 

Broom, i. lul. Situation, 153. Uses of, 156. Medicinal 
properties, 159. Use in veneering, 160. 

Butcher’s broom, ii. ,309. Natural history of, 310. Qualities, 
31’,. 

Cassine, evergreen, i. 291. 

Cedar of Lebanon, i. 162. Planted by the Jews, 164. An¬ 
tiquity of its use, 165. Duiability of, 167. Used to pro 
serve writings, ib. Character of, 168. Wh^n introduced, 
169. Remaining at Libanus,-172. Natural hijt6ry of, 17.5. 
Thought to purify the air, and inspire religious thoughts, 176. 
Soil and situation, ib. ,' 

Chaste love, the emblem of, i. 41. 

Qhurches', why decorated with holly at Chtistraas, i. 281. ■ 
Clematis. ; See Virgjn’,K Bower. 

Clipping of trees, by whom introduced, i. 302. 

. -I—by whom ridiculed, i. 304. 

Cornel, i. 179. Ancipnt and,<nodem use of, 182.184. Si- 
. tuation, 185. , ’ 

C'orneliin cherry, ii. 183:- Tnc fruit described, 187. 
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»Coqufitry, the emblem of, ii. 75. 

pypress, i. 188. Fabulous a»coiliit of, 1^. Why plantediy, 
the Turljis, 190. Stngular 'use*of cypr^ss-^rte, 1^1. 
Nqjflve soil and durability, 192. Aticient use in Euildin^ 
ships, 194. Where first noticed ii»EnglanjJ,^l96. Where 
to bej)lanted, 199. ‘A)l, How propagated, 203. 

Danger, the emblem of, ii. 207. 

Daphnephoria, origin of the festival, i. HI.? 

Darius, anecdote of, i. 227. , • 

Diana, the origin of her temple, i. 21'9. 

Dogwfiod, i. 179. 

Edda of Woden, allegory frotr., i. 81. 

Eglantine, ii. 169. 

Elegance, the emblem of, i. 48. 

Elm, i. 205. Thought not lo be amative, 207. Artcient use 
of, 209. Why planted m the chiy-! ^.yards of France, 211. 
Forms the principal boulevards of France and Spain, 211. 
Great size ol, 213. 216. When planted in St. James’s PSrk, 
215. Beauty of, 216. Varieties of, ■219.1 Use of the tim¬ 
ber, 220. 

Evaporation of leaves, '. 98. 

Evergreens, remarks on planting, i. 198., 

Fashion, her influence in planting, ii. S3. 

Fir, i. 225. Natural history of,' 226. To ^horn dedicated, 
228. 231. Native soil, 233. Why named fir, 234. Not to 
Be. pruned, 236.' .Situation’ 237. Use of the timber,* ib. 
Good for fodder, 239. 

-silver, *i* 241. 

-hemlock, i. 246. 

-balm of Gilead, i.,245. 

• • 

•,— spruce, Ji. ^11. 

Flbwers, how douWled, i. 258. 

——* the delight of aU ages, i. IG^^anish giii^ 9., 
-, the drawing of, recommended as tbe proper stfidy for 

’ females, r.' 11. 

' 0 

Forsaken, the, the emblem of, ii. 44. 

Foresight, the emWem of, if 28Q. ^ 

.Friendship, the emblem of, i- 326*. 
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i. 274.' ^al^ve climate, 248. Planted for effect? 249,. 
j. JjU uee, 251. 

Game-liws, remarksron, i. 253. 

Gardens, their delight, i. 10. 

' —.— of tlip ancient, i. 12. 

--e-of Babylon, i. 13. 

• .. ,of England, the ancient, i. 16. 

Gardening, the modeiin taste introduced, i. 17. 

German flutes, observations'on, i. 148. 

Gorse, i. 247. 

Gray’s Inn Gardens, by wliom planted, i. 214. 

Groves, sacred, i. 231. 

Guelder rose, i. 256. Derivation of the name, 258. Soil, ib. 
■vSituatren, 26. 

Gum cistas, ii. 312. Na(,iral history of, 313. Situation, 316. 

Halifax, why so named, ir. 306. 

Hawthorn,]. ^60. Ancient use of the flowers, 261. Super- 
s.ition respecting, 263. Use in rural economy, 268. Seeds 
how to be sowp, ib. Where to be planted, 270. 272. 

-witn double flowers, i. 267. 

■ ' ' with yellow berries, i, 270. 

Heath, i. 274. Situation of, 276. Species, 277. Use in do¬ 
mestic economy, 278. 

Holly, i. 28Qi. Why used to decorate churches, 281. Deriv¬ 
ation of the name, 282. Superstition respecting, ib. Va¬ 
rieties of, 285. Recoramenaed for hedges, 286. Siteation 
and soil, 288. Use of the wood, 289. Natural history, and 
how propagated, ib. 

Honey, how procured in ancient times, i. 158. 

Honey-dew,*i. 98. 

Honey-suckle, i. 293. Derivation of tiie name, 295. Varic 
ties of, 297- Soil am? situation, 298. 

Hope, the emblem 

Hornbfeam', i. 301." Soil and situation, 306. 

Hospitality, the emblem of, 2^1. 

Ivy, i. 323. Greatly r^.-gardecLby the ancients, 324. Crowns 
, of, by wlrom worn, 321v 326. * Its supjtosed antipathy, to 
the vibe acwounted for' ’3^8. 
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ivy, niJt a parasitical plant, 330. its eifeulj.on timber, ^9it 
^Ob houses, S32. Natural hisfo^y, 334? JIgw propagated; i 
336. Us^of the roQtf 335. 

Jasmi^je, i. 309. Tusjan tale respecting,•dll. Recommended^ 
for cottage-gardens, 315. How prepagate<V^- 
———yellow, when introduced, i. 316. * 

Judas-tree, i. 318. Description of, 320. How pi^pagated, 
321. 

Laburnum, ii. 1. Where to be planted, 4. Use of theVood, 
5. 7. Hares and rabbits, their fondness for, 6. How 
propagated, 7- 

Ladanuni, how obtained, ii. 314. 

Larch, ii. 8. Esteemed 1^ the ancients, 9. Qreat size of a 
tree seen at Rome, lOi Nativoi^lace, 11. babuyUs origin 
of, 76 . Natural history of, 13. \^en first planted in this 
country, 14. The planting encoura ed, 16. Frigate built 
of, 17. 19. Extensive plantations of, l|. 317. Its 
beauty in*furuiture, 18. Its increase, 20. It resiststhe 
flames, 10. 22. Durability, 23. Used, by artists, 25. 
Improves the ground, 27. Size ^nd value ni* those cut by 
the Duke of Atholl, "19. At what altitude planteil in Scot¬ 
land, 320. Comparative value with the ^cotchfir, 321. Ex¬ 
periments on the strengtli of the timber, 323. 

Laurel, ii. 28. When known in* Europe, 2^ '^ative place, 
32. Poisonous quality, 33. A hill planted Math, 35. How 
^ propagated, 36. .Medicinal projierties, 37. • 

-, of great size at Stanmer, ii. 36. 

Laurestine,d^ 39. i^atiVc pla»c, 40. Where to be planted, 
41. 

Lilac, ii. 43. Hardy nature, >^5. Why named ryringa, 46. 
, Wlien introduced idfo Europe, 45. Where to be planted, 
SO. How propagated, 52. 

-, Persian, ii. 50. • 

-, Chinese, ii. 51* 

Lkne or linden, ii. 53. The bark used to write*on,*54. Na- 
tive soil, 55. Great size at, 57. _ JJse of the timber, 59. 
How propagated^ 63. 

Louis XIV., anecdote of,«. 120. 
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I^e, the embl^fOf, ii. 88. 

■Magnolia, ii. 64 *'A'hy sS Inatred, 6T. Description of, 6,'% 

^ Whes introduced', 67. Fine trees'^'Goodwood, 68. Spe-, 
cies of, 69. ‘ , 

Mahna-asli, where indigenous, i. 96. 

Marna, its nature,'i. 97. How gathered, 99. Why so called, 

101 . 

Maple, ii. 71. The‘wood esteemed by the ancients, 72. 

May-day, festival of, i. 

Melancholy, the emblem of, ii. 261. 

Memory, the emblem of. ii. 228. 

Mezereon, ii. 75. Native place, 77. Medicinal properties, 
80. 

Mioek change', ii. 228. 

Mountata-ash, ii. 83. .^heient use of, 84 Use of the fruit, 

86 . 

Myrtle, ii. 88. Ancient use of, 8S>. Wreath of, when first 
■Vorn, 91. Used as spice, 92. Native climate, 92. Fabu¬ 
lous account, of, 88. 92. When introduced, 94. Of 
great age m England, 05. Loves the sea air, 96. Soil and 
propagation, 98. 

Nectary of flowers, ks use, i. 295. 

Netfi", greatly esteemed in Egypt, i. 55. 

Ornamental plantations, theii* advantage, ii. ■ 110. 

Osier, ii. 274. Propagation and situation, 275. 

Pas'ks, antiquity of, i. 18. - “ 

Passion-flower, ii. 100. Superstition respecting, 101. How 
propagated, 106. Its fruit, ib, ^ 

Pbre la Chaise, noticed, i. 199., and ii. 159. 

Perfumes, iloxious to animals, v 167. 

Peter the Great, anecdote of, i. 286. 

Pheasants, their native place, i. 139. 

Pine, fi. 14)Sk Pro«fs»»cn poor soil, 109. 

——,‘Wejtmouth, when introduced, ii.‘lll. Where to be 
planted for'brnaraent, 112., Law made respecting, ib. Soil, 
113. , 

Piae garlsmdk, to whom t. 230. ' 
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^ane, fi. Hi. Regarded by the ancients^ 5.. Great 
jof, 117. When intr*ducedf 1Y9T Not'subject to blight,'^ 
1^. Endiires the si^K^ke of London, 1"^. Soil, 125. 
Plautqjlons, remarks oj», i. ‘20. 35. 

-of larch, il. 17. 

Planting commendahle, 11. 213. 

Plants, native, love of, i. 8. 

' ■ ' growing in singular situations, i. 36lf 

t -their various means of jclimbing, i. 25. 

Pleasure-gardens, beneficial to health, i. 2. 

Poet-lanreat, wlr so called, i. Hi. 

Poplar, ii. 124'. Garlands of, by whom worn, 125. Native 
soil, 127. 

-Po, or Lombfird^whe^TTH^^duced, 129. I^ntad 

the peasants in Naples, 130. UseVthe wood, 1317 Quick 
growth, 133. 

Portugal broom, i. ’5.5. 

.i—- laurtl, II. 136. Fruit good for "pheasants, iSb. 

Hardy nature, HO. How propagated", ib. • 

Privet, ii. 142. Situation, 143. HTt Use of ‘lie fruit, 144. 

146, 147. Thrives u. the smoke of London, 143. 

Profit obtained by planting ash-trees, i. 8#. 

---oaks, i. 88 

--firs, i.‘ 238. *245. 

Ptolemy Philopater, anecdote of, i. 327. 
ftuick^ets, i. 268. ‘ * • 

Rhododendron, ii. 202. Poisons honey, 203. When intro¬ 
duced, 20/ How pripagatjij, 207. 

Richard the Second, anecdote of, ii. 281. 

Rogation-week, why so-called, *. 133. 

Kose, ii. P18. ^otice^ by oriental poets, 152. Otto of, how 
discovered, 15j^‘Fabulous accounUgf, 154. Etymology qi 
its name, 157. Why 4iscd as a^pHtel of iiftnc*, 156. 
Greatly used by the ancients, >57. Planted on graves,^58, 
Used in mligious warship, lO^. Consecrated* ro^ sW to 
Henry the Eighth, 162. Superstitio|i/especting, ^64. Use 
injfioral language? 166. Yorn^% jjrecious in France, 16T 
Number of_varietie|, 103. Nayve* specie!, 105. 
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•F^e, dog, why^^natned, ii. 170. Used to graft on, I 7 I. 

— white, 173 .^ *Vv^hy usecl by the Irouse of York, ib. 

. . .. ■ ^pvince, 171. Native place,*>'^8. Whei» introduced,. 
179. Varieties 

—<— moss, Poetical account of, 182. How propagated, 

— hundred-leaved, 184. Native place, 185. Varieties of, 

r36."' > ’ « 

« . 

—— cinnamon, or May ro^, 187. 

— musk, 188. 

. . yellow, 189. 

■ . - China, 192. 

- Lady l^anks’s, 194. 

Kosc-tr^s, observations on planting, i95. Mode of retarding 
the flSwers, 196. Ki^ds recommended for forcing, 197. 
Eose, its medicinal projv"rtieB, ii. 200. 

——, blightrmd insects that injure fiiese plants, 198. 

R^se, acacia, i. 48. How propagated, 50. 

Sacred woods of the ancients, i. 181. 

Sea-coast, what tree\ recliramendeil fbr, i. 84. 

Shrjibbery, ii. 251. Origin of, i. 1. Its utility, 2. j^llemarks' 
on planting, 26. rHow embellished, 29. 

Silvc'.'fir, i. 241. When introduced, 242. Soil, 243. 

Solitude, the entblcm of, i. 275. 

Sorrow, the emblem of, i. 188., and ii, 288. 

Si'anish broom, i. 153. 

Spireea frutex, ii. 208. • , 

Spruce fir, ii. 211. Early coKJvatioa, 212. Putlfies the air, 
215. 

--- AnTerican, ii. 215. ' 

.. II I . beer, how inade, ii. 216. 

Strawberry tree. See Arbutus. 

Sumach, m.'’ 217. introduced, 218. How propagated, 

2f>4’. ^ 

Swee* bA’ar, li. 169. 

Swiss peasants, their summer-c^nigration, i. 158. 

Sycamore, il. 221. Neti*ed'‘Sy Cnaucer, '223. The sap. used 
in beer, 224. &f great size, 225. How propagated, 22(j. 
'10 
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seringa* ii. 228. Domestic >ise of, 229., .Situation, 

, ^low propagated, 232^ 

ifamai isk, ii. iC4'7. Sugjrfstitipn respecting! ^45. Sitaation. 

2.<1 ^ ’ 

Terrific, the general love of, i. 4. 

Tibcrius,Jjis dread of ligluning, i. 108. 

Traveller’s joy, ii. 233. 

Trees, distinguish remarkable spots, i. i/l» yCorrcftt a'^vrtrid 
* air, 195. * 

a Trumpet-flower, ii. 236. 

Tulip-tree, ii. 240. Great size of, 241. Wlien introduced, 
243. 


Under the rose, origin of A^^ng, ii. 1,56. 

Versailles, the gardeiTdf^O^ 

Vessels or boats, of what anciently coVposed, i. 61. ii."269. 
Villa, why so called, i. 46. 


V'irgil, pretende ' d^eam of his mother, i. JGY. 

A^irgin’s bower, Ii. 2,57. How propagated, 259. Situation, 261!). 


wild, ii. 233. 


Virginian creeper, ii. 253. M^'dicinat propel Jes, *2.56. 
Voluptuous love, the emblem of, ii. 182. 

White thorn, i. 2()0. 

Willow, ii. 261. Species of, 267. Angent use of, ih. »JQtI> 
lity of, 272. 

——, weeping, by whom introduced, li. 263. Situation, 
265.‘ 


-, naturgil historj- of, 277. 

--boats^f great anyquit}^ ij. 269. 

Wood, when sold by weitht, ii. 212. 

Woqdbine. See Honeysuckle'* 

W;w, ii. ^9. ^W’-^ planted in church-yards, 282. 2§5. 


l^awsycspectinj^tiiis wood, 284. ’ipiy considered a fi*nerqj 
tree, 286. Poisonous %iature, 29(lNijft>tal to ‘cattle^ 293. 
Natural history, 2^7 Wlierc •found wilcT, ib. DfemaHj^b* 
yew-trees,* 300. Dofivation o&thc name, 305. Mo»pro-_ 
pagiifed, 306. Use* of the wood, SQI. 
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PREFACE 


The Planter of, the Shrubbery has endea- 
voured to dispose his trees and, form his 
groves in a manner that may render his 
walks agreeal)le to every age and class, 
that may be disposed to seek information 
or amusement amo^g the various plants 
of the Sylva FlorifAa. Should his efforts 
tail of success, he will at least enjoy the con¬ 
sciousness of having^ attempted to please all 
the admirers of Nature's w.orks, by studying to 
render every common an interesting pleasure 
ground, and every hedge a pleasing plantation, 
by the information he has e{idc::^«red* to 
^ collect respecting the* plants that, flourish in 
them. 

• The author has also tried to make his book 
an agreeable companion to the traveller, who, 
us he passes through woods and Janes, may 
never feel himself scditary, but have his 
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way pnlrvjsn^d by vegetable Iiistory and bota¬ 
nical beauties. These by their connection 
with anecdote, and their poeti'cal celebrity, 
^may dgn eably beguile h^s time as he jour¬ 
neys by the hiiipble bushes or the road, or the 
proud’ native of the forest. 

To Chose who tread the flowery paths of 
ornamental gardens, the writer would wish the 
secrets of each blossom'to be fully expanded, 
that the wisdom of the Creator may always 
shine conspicuous in their walks. Thus also, 
the plants themselves may invite the youth 
and the fair to the study of botany, by exhibit¬ 
ing the beauty and simp deity of that science. 

7or the information of those who are form¬ 
ing landscape plantations, the author has as- 
signed to each tree and shrub its proper sta¬ 
tion, and noticed the tints of its natural robe, 
with observations intended to assist the plan¬ 
ter in. effecting a harmony of colouring and 
an undulating appearance in the grove. 



—Noh fhaonis ahfuit aroot,^ 

Non nemus HeUadum, non frondihus esctdus akis, 

Nee iilitejnollet, necfogus, cl innuba laurus, 

Et coryUjrd^les, et fraxinus utilis hastis, 

Enodisqtce abi«s, curvataque glandibus ilex, 

Et Platanus genialis*acerquc coloribuximpar, 
Amnicoleeque sintul mlices, f* aquatka lotos, 
Perpeiubquc virens buxus, tenuesque myifcce, 

Et bicolor mqrtus, ekbaccis carula tinds ; 

Vos ^tioquejlexipedes kedeife venistis, et una 
P.ampinece vitesf et amictce vitibus ulmi: 

Omiquc, ct picee^ pomoque onerata rubenti 
Arbutus, et lentx victoris prcemia palmce: • 

Et succincta comas, hirsrUaqiie vertice pinus 
Grhta Deum matri — ■■■■ — 

Ovid. Metamorph. 


“ Much can we praise the’trees so straight and hy, 

The sayling pine; the cedar proud and tall; 

The vi!ie-propt elme ; thij poplar never dry ; 

The builder oake, sole king of forrests all ; 

The aspinc, good for staves j the cypresse funerall*; 
The laurell, meed of mightie comjuerours 
And poets sage ;,the firre that weepeth still; 

The cugh, obedicnfto the bender’s will; 

The birch for shafles; the sallow for th£"null; 

' The mirrhe sweete-bleeding in the bitter wound ; 

The warlike beech ; the ash f^i; nothing ill ; 

The fruitful olive; ‘Und tha plataije sound; 

Th^ carver holme ; the maple, seldom inward sound.” 


Spencer’s Faerie Queene, Book I. Canto 1. 
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TO 


Mijs. HENflYfPHILLIPa 


The dedication of a work is the highest mark 
of respect that an author has the power of 
bestowing on an individual. He, therefore, 
naturally turns towari^ those, where his 
reverence, esteem, and/Affections are fixed. 

And as it is now about a quarter of a century, 
since we have journeyed together over ro*ads, 
sometimes sprinkled with flowers, and often 
strewed with thorn^, the latter of wlijjj^you* 
hav€?so invariably passe(| with fortitude* and 
cheerfulness, as to set m'o an example of 
patience^ and ^perseverance: Hence, I flatter 
myself) you will receive with pleasure my 
labours in the Sylva Florifera; as ^it will 
prove my endeavours to ^dilSsipate ^he grief 

A 2 
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DEDICATION. 


tljafhas §0 heavily befallen'us since the com- 
inaieement of this work, whjch was intSnAed 
for your. miable and accomplished pupil; the 

, r 

loss of whoiu has fixed the cypress too firmly 
in pur bosoms'ever to be entirely eradicated: 

f 

but a", the study of Tsgetable nature is one of 
the best ’cordials fbr sorpw, accept, dear 
madam, the nectar its flowers offer, )vhich 

-S 

has proved so great a balm to 

Your devofed and affectionate Husband, 

HENRY PHILLIPS 


J'i'ilfonl Square, 
Brighton. 



